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How  shall  we  get  preparedness?  Here’s  an  answer— in  terms 
of  money,  ships,  schools,  men.  Especially  men.  Aren’t  we 
ready  (or  national  training? 
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What's  the  Proper  Size  of 
Weed  Chains 
to  Use  on  These  Tires? 


The  above  is  the  everyday  question 
being  asked  thousands  of  dealers  relative 
to  the  correct  sizes  of  Weed  Chains  to  use 
on  the  numerous  styles  of  "fancy-tread” 
tires  shown  on  this  page  and  all  others 
that  could  not  he  illustrated  owing  to  lack 
of  space. 

We  therefore  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  styles  of  "fancy-tread”  tires 
require  the  same  size  Anti-Skid  Chains  as 
do  plain-tread  tires.  For  example,  if  you 
equip  your  car  with  34x4  "fancy-tread” 
tires,  you  will  require  34x4  Weed  Chains, 
the  same  as  you  do  for  34  x4  plain-tread 
tires. 

The  proper  eizee  of  Weed  Chain*  to  fit  aU 
tize*  and  ttyle*  of  tire*  are  carried 
in  *tock  by  dealer*  everywhere. 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Company 

Bridgeport. Conn. 


Nassau  Caulots  Knight 


Lee  Keokxi  HdySanncricU 


Federal  Ajax 


Empire  Racine  Prowodnik 


Hardman  Oreadnaught  Dunlop  Batavia  Braender  Marathon  Portage'Oaisr*  Hidgtey  Hood 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVEP^^iarS 


The  “Publishers”  which  we  wrote  for  this 
month  was  seized  by  the  editors  on  one 
side  and  the  advertising  men  on  the 
other,  and  catapulted  into  the  body  of  the 
book  as  a  Yellow  Insert.  There  you  wdll  find 
it,  following  Page  656,  if  interested. 

But 

Having  already  written  one  Publishers,  one 
long  Publishers,  this  month,  and  having  had 
all  we  want,  and  probably  more  than  you  will 
want,  of  Publishers  for  one  month,  we  refuse, 
point-blank,  to  write  another. 

But 

The  presses  are  waiting,  and  this  usual  space 
for  the  Publishers  has  not  been  proNided  for, 
and  it  is  our  space — and  there  you  are.  Rather, 
there  we  are. 

Well, 

Necessity  being  the  Mother  of  Invention,  we 
put  it  up  to  Mother,  and  Mother  says,  says  she: 

“Son,  get  down  your  filing-case  marked 
‘Publishers,’  and  go  through  the  dozens  of 
things  you  have  been  saving  for  future  issues. 
Pick  out  three  or  four  subjects,  print  them,  and 
let  your  readers  imagine  the  profound  things 
you  would  have  said  about  them  if  you  had  had 
the  time.” 

Good  old  Mother. 


LJERE  is  one  we  have  been  saving  for  a  jibe 
*  *  at  war  stocks,  “war  babies,”  and  the  poor 
fools  who  are  foster-fathering  them: 


THE  NIGHT  AFTER 

Five  little  white-heads  crept  up  through  the 
mold. 

When  the  night  was  damp  and  the  morning 
cold. 

They  crowded  their  way  through  the  soil  with 
pride, 

“Hurrah!  We’re  going  to  be  mushrooms!’’ 
they  cried. 

But  the  sun  came  up  and  the  sun  came  down, 

And  the  little  white-heads  were  seared  and 
brown. 

Long  were  their  faces,  their  pride  had  a  fall; 

They  were  nothing  but  toadstools  after  all. 


THE  second  is  a  clipping  we  tore  out  of 
*  the  Fflfe  .4 /MwnfU'Ve/fe/y  a  little  while  ago.  It 
made  a  deep  impression,  Yale  has  a  song, 
“Mother  of  Men,  Old  Yale.”  The  wonderful 
woman  whose  death  this  clipping  reports  was 
a  “Mother  of  Yale  Men.”  And  mother-in- 
law.  And  grandmother.  A  grand  mother. 


{CoHtiHued  OH  Page  S) 
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=Keep  Up  With  the  Wor 
ON  THE  Loose-Leaf  Plan 

NELSON'S  iS  THE  ONLY  ENOYOLOPAEDIA 

or  Reference  System  that  U  keeping  pace,  step  by  step,  with  the  great  clash  of  Nations,  and  the  only  Encyclopaedia 
that  will  able  to  give  to  adl  subscribers  a  complete  history  and  a  record  of  its  momentous  results.  Subscribers 
'll  also  receive  for  their  Encyclopaedia  all  new  maps  where  channs  have  taken  place— an  undertaking,  in  the 
blishing  world,  that  has  never  before  been  accomplislied.  This  is  aJl  maule  possible  by  the  Patented  Loose-Le^ 
nding  Device.  Other  Encyclopaedias  when  once  oS  the  press  remain  stationary.  They  become  older  and  older 
the  world  moves  on,  wbereais  Nelson’s  moves  with  the  progress  of  the  world  and  its  activities. 


THAT  LITTLE  BAR  AND  NUT-^  HAS  SOLVED  THE  PROBLEM 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

&  Research  Bureau  for  Special  Information 


Read  President  Finley's  Letter 


Thoest  ■•Isoa  S  Seas, 

SSI  rOBTth  iVOBM, 
lew  Toili,  I.  T. 


■very  year,  whether  the  peeples  ef  thle  planet 
■re  at  war  or  at  peaae,  abaacea  are  taklae  plaoe  ef  In¬ 
terest  to  the  hoaas  raea.  AnS  every  year  the  hiuwui  nlaS 
la  oakiac  sew  Itaeoverlew  la  this  OIS  werlS  •  a  worll 
■hlah  has  heea  ’oonatlsas  wlllleas  of  years*  la  prepar- 
lat  for  what  la.  lo  waa  ahoalS  he  eoateat  to  be  a  eltl- 
•ea  only  of  the  little  patoh  of  earth  on  whleh  ha  was 
bora  or  froa  whloh  he  eoraa  hla  llvlag.  Be  ahoalS  be  a 
worll  oltltaa  for  that  la  hla  blrthrl(ht.  lal  wherever 
he  lives  he  cay  enjoy  that  privlla(e. 

I  have  fonal  SEUOl'?  flBniOAL  LOCSS-Utf 
IICTCLCFIBPIA.  oa  whose  revlsloa  I  apaal  aoae  tiae  every 
half-year,  a  helpfel  aeaaa  of  kwoplae  la  tenah  with  the 
ohaaces.  Aal  what  It  ylvea  to  ae,  aa  aahypheaatel 
oltlaea,  I  kaow  It  lives  to  aaoy  others  to  whoa  the 
■heeta  that  tell  of  these  ohai^ea,  so.  tor  thle  reaeea. 
I  aa  glad  to  have  aesoelatloa  with  thle  ORIAT  UTER- 
msB  whloh  la  helplaf  people  to  worll  oltliaaahlp. 

Siaoerely  yoara. 


loveaber  3,  ISIS. 


Bound  In  Twohro  Handsomo  Volumos 

Treating  over  1,000,000  Topics  with  7,000  illustrations,  500  new 
maps  and  plans,  models,  manikins,  and  colored  plates.  The 
Patented  Loose-Leaf  Binder  makes  a  volume  so  praaical  that  by 
simply  turning  a  nut  the  pages  are  loosened,  the  obsolete  pages 
easily  removed,  and  the  new  pages  substituted.  The  Publishm 
issue  to  subscribers  not  less  than  250  revised  pages  each  six 
months— in  March  and  October— thereby  making  Nelson’s 
Encyclopedia  always  new  and  abreast  of  the  times. 

Nulton’s  FREE  Research  Bureau 

Nelson’s  Permanent  Research  Bureau  for  Scientific  Reports 
and  Spccul  Information  and  Special  Correspondence  is  the  only 
organization  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  is  prepared  to  answer 
fully  and  freely  any  question,  to  supply  free  any  infor¬ 
mation  tliat  Nelson’s  subscribers  may  ask  or  may  want  to 
know.  Any  time  a  subscriber  wislies  a  special  report  on 
any  subject,  large  or  small,  old  or  new,  he  simply  writes  to 
Nelson’s  Research  Bureau  with  the  positive  assurance  tliat 
he  wrill  promptly  receive  the  latest  obtainable  and  most  de¬ 
pendable  information  on  tliat  subject.  J 

NO  MATTER  HOW  BUSY  j/ 
YOU  ARE  y/ 

you  can  never  afford  to  ignore  a  message  that  /Y  * 
points  out  a  short  cut  to  knowledge,  a  Mtter  //  3]  | 

method  or  a  more  efficient  system.  It  will  // ^ 
cost  you  nothing  but  the  mailing  of  the  //  iM^Ndsm 
coupon  to  investigate  “NELSON’S  // 

^ „  ''^3M.38S  FswA  Aft. 

New  TsA  Qy 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TO-DAY 

And  Your  Chrlntmag  Problonn  and  Hla  Ona  Boat  Chriatmaa  Gift  Will  Bo 
Solved.  A  GIFT  OF  PERPETUAL  REMEMBRANCE  I 


EXCHANGE 


We  ere  eonetently  receiving  inquiries  eeking  at  to  meke  en 
ellowanee  for  old  cocyclopeedieu  Co  apply  eu  pert  peymeot 
on  Ncleon'Se  We  have  therefore  prepared  e  price  Hut.  utat-  . 
ing  the  eukoout  allowed*  which  will  be  meiled  upoo  requeue,  /j 


When  All  Other  Eneyelopaedias  Fail 

“LOOK  IT  UP  m  HELSOH’S” 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS 

Publlahara  Blnca  I7ea— Blblaa,  Hymnala,  and  Prayar  Booka 
Dapt.  SI  M-sai-aas  Fourth  Avanua  Naw  York  City  . 


2/  fluuM  Med  pert* 

IwUw  CSWUlwIN  sswsls 
ysfst  bsswUtwIly  lllws- 
■Isd  with  Cwlwr  Nays  sst 
M,  alsw  yksfsfrsyhs  sst 
sat  fall  iBlwnwatlwB  hww. 
■walhly  yaysisa<s.  I  css 
■s'a  fsrywnal  Lswss  Ual 
Its  awA  rvcslvs  s  nil 
_  1  Ssisws's  iMssreh  Isrsss 
^  Iwr  Sywcisl  isIsnssUsB.  This  laesrs  sw 
•Mllstlws  sw  my  part. 


'city . State. 


Kndly  mention  B'verybody’t  Magaiine  in  writing  to  advertiaen  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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WITH  EVERYBODY’S  PUBLISHERS 


k. 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 


A  grand  woman.  We  had  in  mind  to  talk 
about  the  marvelous  reach  of  one  life.  One 
beautiful  life. 

Mrs.  Knight  Dexter  Cheney  died  at  her  home 
in  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  on  September  17th. 
Her  sons  were  Knight  Dexter  Cheney,  Jr.,  ’92  (de¬ 
ceased);  Clififord  D.  Cheney,  ’98;  Philip  Cheney, 
’01;  Thomas  L.  Cheney,  ’01,  and  Russell  Cheney, 
’04.  Alexander  Lambert,  and  ’85  S;  Alfr^ 
Cowles,  ’86;  William  H.  Cowles,  ’87  and  ’89  L, 
and  Hugh  A.  Bayne,  ’92,  are  her  sons-in-law. 
Alfred  Cowles,  Jr.,  ’13;  Knight  Cheney  Cowles, 
’17;  Thomas  Hooker  Cowles,  ’17,  and  John  Cowles, 
’19,  are  her  grandsons. 


This  letter  illustrates  the  crude  methods 
sometimes  used  by  Government  officers.  The 
writer  is  a  young  man  earning  possibly  fifteen 
hundred  a  year.  In  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
he  summons  to  his  office  one  of  the  biggest 
men  in  New  York.  And  what  do  you  suppose 
the  young  man  wanted?  He  wanted  the  big 
man  to  help  him  in  a  case  against  another  man. 
He  wanted  a  favor,  really.  And  he  sits  in  his 
office  and,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest  of  us,  com¬ 
mands  men  to  come  to  him. 

We  were  going  to  ask  how  such  methods 
were  likely  to  affect  the  friendly  relations  of 
Business  and  Government. 


TTIE  third  is  a  letter  which  a  friend  sent  to  us 
*  many  months  ago.  He  is  executive  officer  for 
a  company  employing  thousands  of  men  and 
doing  millions  of  business. 


Department  of  Justice 

UNITED  STATES  ATTORNEY’S  OFFICE 
New  York 

{Date) - 

Mr.  Blank, 

Care  of  Mr.  Blank’s  Company. 

Sir: 

In  connection  with  an  investigation  which 
I  am  now  conducting,  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  you  have  certain  informa¬ 
tion  which  may  br  of  value  to  me.  I  would 
like  to  talk  this  matter  over  with  you.  If  it  is 
not  inconvenient,  I  wish  you  would  call  at  my 
office.  Room  — ,  Post-Office  Building,  Park 
Row,  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at  2:30  P.  M. 
Very  truly  yours, 

{Name  of  Attorney) 

Special  Assistant  to  the  United  States  Attorney. 


XHE  fourth  and  last  is  a  letter  from  Perceval 
*  Gibbon,  which  makes  its  own  comment.  The 
“Wolff”  in  the  telegram  is.  the  German  News 
Agency,  like  our  Associated  Press,  except  that 
it  is  controlled  by  the  German  Government. 

Hotel  Nuss, 

Vevey,  Switzerland, 

October  5th,  1915. 

The  Editor, 

Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  find  in  the  Journal  de  Geneve  of  October 
4th,  the  following  telegram: 

Berlin,  3  Octobre. 

(Officiel)  Dans  le  journal  am£ricain  Every 
body’s  Magazine  le  joumaliste  Persival  Gibbon 
avait,  au  mois  d’avril  de  cette  ann£e,  6crit 
de  Russie  que  des  officiers  allemands  avaient 
V0I6  des  objets  prdcieux  dans  le  ch&teau  de 
chasse  du  tsar  a  Skienevice  et  avait  accus4 
de  ce  m6fait  plusieurs  officiers  dont  U  don- 
nait  les  noms  entre  autres  celui  du  capitaine 
de  cavalerie  Rippkuthner  qui  n’existe  pas  du 
tout  dans  I’armee  allemande.  11  est  d’autant 
moins  n6cess  aire  de  justifier  I’arm^e  alle- 
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“Power  of  WiU” 

By  Frank  Channing  Haddock,  Pk.D.,  M.S. 

A  Sdentific  Come  of  WiU  Trainiig  WUck  Has  Hdped 
Orcr  75,000  People— SeM  Free  witkod  Deposit 

This  great  work  provides  a  thorough  course  in 
Will-Training,  consisting  of  28  lessons.  It  reveals  the 
secrets  as  to  how  great  men  train  their  wills  into  won¬ 
derful  power. 

All  ps  chologists  will  testify  that  great  men  are  not 
bom  with  more  gifts  than  others.  They  simply  make 
something  of  their  gifts,  and  others  do  not.  They  leam 
how  to  use  their  wills.  We,  on  the  contrary,  allow 
the  great  powers  we  possess  TO  LIE  DORMANT. 

How  to  Develop  Inflexible  Will 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  Will  can  be  trained  Into  won¬ 
derful  power — lUie  memory,  or  like  any  one  of  the  senses — Cv  initii,- 

Smt  tMtreist  mn,i  uu.  The  trouble  with  almost  every'  one  Is  that  they 
o  not  Htt  their  wills.  They  carry  out  other  people's  wills,  or  drift 
along  with  circumstances. 

It  you  held  your  arm  In  a  sling  for  two  years,  the  muscles  would 
become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather.  That  Is  exactly  what  happens. 
In  most  people,  to  the  faculty  we  call  "will-power."  Because  we 
never  uee  the  Will,  we  anally  become  mimS/c  to  use  It.  We  degen¬ 
erate  Into  beings  little  more  than  slaves — unhappy,  discontented, 
envious,  hoping  blindly  that  "some  day" — without  any  eOort — 
we  will  attain  what  we  most  want  In  life. 

Helps  Everybody 

"Power  of  Will"  provides  the  shake-up  that  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  people  need.  Men  like  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey.  8u- 
preme  Court  Justice  Parker,  Wu  Ting  Fang,  Ex-U.  8.  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador,  Lieutenant-Governor  McKelvIe  of  Nebraska.  General 
Manager  Chrlsteson  of  Wells-Fargo  Express  Co..  Assistant  Post¬ 
master-General  Britt,  Ernest  Knaebel.  Asst.  Atfy-Gen'l  of  the 
U.  8..  E.  8t.  Elmo  Lnrla.  now  Vlce-Pres.  Art  Metal  Cons.  Co.. 
Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  are  owners  of  this  great  work — and  lit¬ 
erally  thoasands  of  other  mm  of  action  and  ambition  like  them — , 
read,  use  and  praise  "Power  of  Will."  fk 

Its  readers  talk  of  It  as  of  a  Bible.  It  has  made  decisive  men  m 
of  action  out  of  the  most  miserable  "down-and-outs."  It  has  IM 
cured  victims  of  drink  and  other  vices.  It  has  made  big  men  Im 
bigger  by  showing  them  how  to  use  their  brains 
better.  It  Is  a  goad  to  young  and  old  alike.  It  has  ■ 

reawakraed  ambition  In  mm  and  womra  who 
have  bem  turned  from  their  life  purposes,  and 
shown  Its  studmts  how  to  carry  forward  their 
ambition  Into  consummation. 

Send  No  Money — Examine  Book  First 


The  publishers  sdll  gladly  send  a  ropy  free,  for 
nve  days'  Inspection.  8md  no  money  now. 
Merely  mall  the  coupon  below,  mrlosing  your 
business  card  or  giving  a  reference.  If  you  de¬ 
ride  to  keep  the  book,  smd  the  money.  If  not, 
mall  the  book  bark.  Tear  out  and  Oil  out  the 
coupon  now.  before  you  forget. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

24-L  WUcox  Block  MERIDEN.  CONN. 


What  Readers  Say 

“/  hand  you  SS  in  pay 
ment;  from  what  /  have 
already  seen  /  believe  I  tan 
get  $300  to  $.30,000  worth  of 
good  out  of  it.  Better  stilt,  / 
believe  it  worth  more  than 
money  in  any  amount.” — 
C.  D.  Van  Vechten.  Graeral 
Agent  No.  West  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Cedar  Rapids.  la. 

“  Will  power  is  a  compi¬ 
lation  of  mighty  force.  Aly 
first  week's  benefit  in  dollars 
is  $000.00— foj/  $3.00;  P>rofit 
$897.00."— J.  W.  Helstand. 
91S  Tribune  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

"In  my  judgment  'Power 
Will'  is  wonderful.”  — 
Owra  J.  McCaughey,  Secy, 
of  Corp.  Securities  Co..  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

“  Theft  rst  thing  I  happened 
upon  when  I  ^ned  this  booh 
was  'Some  Itiseases  of  the 
Imagit.ation,'  and  I  tell  yon 
that  chapter  alone  is  worth 
ten  times  the  price  of  the  book. 
/  wish  such  a  tvlnme  had  come 
into  mypossession  ZSyears  ago.” 
— Thos.  O'Connor,  270  Pre- 
clta  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 
“yon  could  not  buy  it  for 
one  hundred  times  the  amount 
1  paid  for  it.  if  I  knew  I  conld 
not  get  another  copy.” — R.  E. 
Seay,  Pascagoula. 'Allas. 

“/  am  unable  to  do  this  book 
justice  with  the  pen.  It  is  a 
life-lcmg  study,  known  and 
prized  by  those  who  are  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  select  it  out  of 
the  iwawy.”— Sam'l  Rose,  Jel- 

_  ferson  Loan  Society. 

lnr.,Norfolk,Va. 
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Gentlemen  r  Please  send  me 
W  s  cow  o4  "Power  of  Will** 
on  approTsl.  I  a^ree  to  remit 
f^l.OO  or  remail  the  book  in  5  da>'S. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \’isiting  your  dealer. 
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(Continued  from  Page  <f) 


mande  de  ces  vilcs  calomnies  que  le  chiteau, 
sur  I’ordre  du  souverain,  est  demeure  indemne 
de  toute  charge.  Si  done  des  objets  y  ont 
6te  voles  les  voleurs  ne  sont  en  tout  cas  pas 
des  militaires  de  I’armee  allemande. 

(Wolff.) 


Berlin,  3d  October. 

(OflScial)  In  the  American  periodical  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  the  journalist,  Perceval 
Gibbon,  had  written  from  Russia,  in  the  month 
of  April  of  this  year,  that  German  officers  had 
stolen  objects  of  value  from  the  hunting- 
chateau  of  the  Tsar  at  Skierniewice,  and  had 
accused  of  this  misdeed  several  officers  whose 
names  he  gave — among  others  the  cavalry 
captain  Roppkuthner,  who  is  not  a  person 
who  exists  in  the  German  army.  It  is  the 
less  necessary  to  justify  the  German  army 
against  these  vile  calumnies,  since  the  chateau, 
by  order  of  the  sovereign,  has  remained 
immune  from  all  requirements.  If,  then, 
objects  have  been  stolen  from  it,  the  thieves 
in  any  case  are  not  soldiers  of  the  German 
army.  (Wolff.) 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  I  would  say  that 
I  know  nothing  of  the  Rittmeister  RoppH 
kuthner  save  that  his  was  one  of  the  names  in¬ 
scribed  upon  a  door  of  the  palace  at  Skier¬ 
niewice,  and  that  he  had  occupied  a  room 
there  from  which  objects  had  been  stolen.  As 
to  his  existence  in  the  German  army,  he  may, 
for  all  I  know,  be  a  tame  Austrian  or  a  trained 


Turk,  or  Roppkuthner  may  even  be  an  alias 
for  the  Crown  Prince. 

In  my  article,  I  mentioned  also  other  names 
and  other  thefts;  the  Wolflf  Agency  does  nof 
touch  upon  these. 

Finally,  I  was  not  the  person  who  first  dis¬ 
covered  the  names  up>on  the  doors  in  the 
palace,  nor  the  thefts  which  had  taken  place, 
nor  was  I  alone  when  I  learned  the  facts  and 
noted  down  the  names  upon  the  doors.  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  Japanese  military  attache, 
by  an  officer  of  General  Gurko’s  staff,  and  by 
Prince  Peter  Volkonsky,  who  aided  me  to  de¬ 
cipher  the  names,  and  to  obtain  from  the 
palace  servant,  who  had  been  in  charge  during 
the  German  occupation,  a  statement  as  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  stolen  articles. 
The  Prince  is  a  man  whose  social  and  business 
relations  in  both  England  and  Russia  place 
him  above  question  as  a  witness. 

The  facts  are  also  known  to  Alexander  Ivan- 
ovitch  Gutchkoff,  head  of  the  Red  Cross  with 
the  Second  Russian  Army,  and  leader  of  the 
Octobrist  party  in  the  Duma.  My  quarters 
in  the  palace  were  in  the  suite  allotted  to  him 
and  his  assistants;  every  door  had  a  German 
officer’s  name  inscribed  on  it.  Is  this  the 
meaning  of  “Immune  from  all  requirements”? 

I  offer  this  statement  in  justice  to  your 
readers,  not  out  of  any  sense  that  an  accusation 
by  Wolff  is  worthy  of  a  serious  reply. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Perceval  Gibbon. 


Yon  wiD  find  J.  B.  Kerfoot’s  toand  advice  on  new  books  on  Page  16a  of  the  Advertising  Section. 
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ARM  the  EAGLE  RIGHT ! 

by 

HOWARD  WHEELER 

AUTHOR  OF  "ARK  WK  READY?" 


Everybody’S  Magazine  believes  that  this  vigorous  article 
gives  the  only  complete  answer— the  right  and  the  American 
answer— to  the  problem  of  our  national  defense.  You  will  find 
every  page  of  intense  interest. 

Congress  is  about  to  meet.  Congress  will  give  this  na¬ 
tion  an  adequate  military  policy,  if  Congress  feels  the  urge  of 
American  public  sentiment. 

This  magazine  will  be  glad  if  its  readers  will  use  it  as  a 
messenger  from  the  American  people  to  the  American  Congress. 

Write  us  a  letter  to-day. 
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THE  GREAT  COAST-DEFENSE 
MORTARS  THAT  ARE  BEING 
INSTALLED  AT  SANDY  HOOK. 


HERE’S  A  WAY 


’IDENCE  has  been  ac¬ 
cumulating  to  indicate 
that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  getting  the  thing 
right-end-to — this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense.  We  have  found  a 
difference  between  olive 
twigs  and  brass  tacks. 

We  have  worked  over  the  problem  of 
our  security  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  until  it  has  become  astonishingly 
clear  to  us  that  military  training  for  our 
whole  citizenship  is  the  only  complete 
solution. 

Will  the  United  States  ever  accept  a  piol- 
icj’  of  national  militar\’  training?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  is  somewhere  ahead — piossibly 
in  the  next  Congress.  It  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  answer  is  to  be  a  final  and 
emphatic  negative.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  show  why:  to  examine  the 
trend  of  public  sentiment,  to  define  the  ar¬ 
mament  problem,  to  indicate  where  we  have 
got  with  it,  how  we  got  there,  and  how  far 
we  still  have  to  go. 


It  was  not  long  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe  that  we  found  that  we  had 
come  into  possession  of  a  good-sized  chunk 
of  something  to  chew  on. 

Almost  immediately  we  had  a  new  litera¬ 
ture.  We  found  ourselves  invaded  fore  and 
aft  and  on  the  flank  by  Japanese  and  by 
Germans  and  by  enemies  unnamed.  New 
York  fell.  The  Pacific  Coast  was  overrun. 
Zeppelins  dropped  bombs  on  us.  Our  little 
army  was  hurried  out.  Our  ammunition 


gave  out.  Our  soldiers  were  routed.  Our 
cities  were  robbed,  our  biggest  men  held  as 
hostages.  Our  works  of  art  were  destroyed, 
and  our  women  were  violated.  Of  course, 
just  in  the  nick  of  time,  Edison  saved  us. 
But  if  he  hadn’t! 

Well,  we  read  all  this.  Some  of  us  laugh¬ 
ed.  Some  of  us  didn’t.  All  of  us  kept  on 
chewing,  as  is  the  Yankee  fashion. 

Gradually  we  came  to  admit  that  our 
hair-trigger  experts  and  imaginative  writers 
had  had  a  function  and  had  served  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Out  of  the  war  news  from  Europe 
and  in  the  light  of  what  the  home  folks 
who  knew  how  to  handle  a  pencil  had  to 
say  about  it,  we,  each  one  of  us,  found  our 
ideas  taking  definite  form.  Rather  sudden¬ 
ly  we  discovered  that  a  very  large  number 
of  individual  ideas  were  sufficiently  alike  to 
form  a  very  discernible  current  of  thought. 
Not  knowing  what  else  to  call  this  current, 
we  came  to  refer  to  it  as  public 
sentiment — which  is  just  enough 
folks  thinking  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion. 

Now  when  your  average  con¬ 
gressman  or  your  average  United 
States  senator  gets  his  feet  wet 
in  this  sort  of  a  stream,  it  doesn’t 
take  him  long  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  stream,  which  way 
the  current  is  running,  and  how 
strong  it  is  running;  nor  does  it 
take  him  long,  once  he  has  de¬ 
cided  that  he  can  not  success¬ 
fully  row  upstream  or  cut  out 
a  break  in  the  bank,  to  let  the 
people  back  home  know  that  he 
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He  was  going  tn 
that  same  dtrectton 
himself. 
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TO  DO  IT! 


hapfiened  to  be  going  in  that  same  direc¬ 
tion  himself.  Which,  of  course,  is  the  proof 
that  ours  is  really  a  representative  govern¬ 
ment. 

Six  months  ago  you  could  count  by  hun¬ 
dreds  those  who  shouted  “militarism”  at  . 
the  bare  suggestion  of  prepiaredness  for  war. 
Those  of  us  who  had  this  tendency  formed 
a  considerable  group  in  our  citizenship. 

I  recall  with  some  wonderment,  now,  that 
less  than  a  year  ago  I  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  this  group.  It  was  not  until  cir¬ 
cumstance  led  me  to  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  our  preparedness  to  defend  ourselves 
and  to  maintain  our  position  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world,  that  I  began  to  discern 
the  cold  truth  that  peril  lies  in  the  path  of 
a  nation  which  holds  blindly  to  theories  and 
ignores  hard  facts.  I  approached  my  inves¬ 
tigation  with  no  prejudices  save  the  univer¬ 
sal  American  sentiment  against  militarism 
and  a  feeling  that  war  is 
a  barbarous  and  waste¬ 
ful  means  of  defending 
national  dignity  and  hon¬ 
or,  and  of  advancing  na¬ 
tional  hardihood.  My 
investigation  turned  up 
nothing  to  alter  these 
feelings,  but  it  did  ex- 
jMise  the  real  facts  of  our 
military  history,  it  did 
reveal  the  true  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been 
going  on  in  Europe,  and 
it  did  emphasize  the 
truth  that  there  is  a  vast 
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difference  between  a  country  ruled  by  a 
military  desfiot,  and  a  free  pieople  awake 
and  ready  for  defense.  My  viewpoint 
changed  as  the  facts  became  clear  to  me. 
My  experience  was  a  common  one. 

To-day  the  group  to  which  I  belonged  has 
all  but  disappeared.  A  few  individuals  re¬ 
main,  but  the  American  people  has  stopped 
chewing  on  its  big  problem  just  long  enough 
to  say  this: 

The  United  States  is  going  to  be  adequately 
guarded  against  invasion. 

How? 

Nobody  knows.  Wilson  doesn’t  know. 
Nor  does  Garrison;  nor  does  Congress; 
nor  does  Wood;  nor  the  War  College;  nor 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  so  far  as  I  know; 
though  each  has  definite  ideas. 

All  of  these  good  servants  of  ours  are  dili¬ 
gently  on  the  job  we  have  set  for  them  and 
for  ourselves — to  find  out.  When  we  arrive 
at  the  answer,  we  know  that  it  must  cover 
certain  concrete  facts  that  we  are  now 
agreed  upon. 

First,  there  was  the  fact  of  war. 

When  it  was  finally  forced  upon  our  at¬ 
tention  that  the  most  terrific  of  conflicts  in 
the  history’  of  the  world  was  on  in  Europie, 
and  that  intelligent  and  cultured  men  were 
killing  each  other  in  a  manner  and  on  a 
scale  undreamed  of  even  in  fantastic  fiction, 
all  we  could  do  was  sadly  to  regard  those 
of  us  who  a  few  months  before  had  been 
telling  how  the  day  of  brotherly  love  had 
arrived  and  the  day  for  armed  readiness 
had  passed.  There  was  nothing  to  say. 

Then  there  was  the  fact  of  our  own  in¬ 
adequacy. 


H  'itn  war  came,  all  we  could 
do  was  to  gaze  sadly  at  the 
pacifist. 
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It  was  some  time  before  the  frightful  facts 
of  what  had  happened  to  Belgium  and  what 
was  going  on  to  involve  all  of  the  Old  World, 
broke  through  our  cocksureness.  Accus¬ 
tomed,  through  generations,  to  regard  as 
an  absurdity  the  possibility  that  any  im¬ 
pertinent  foreign  power  might  venture  even 
to  threaten  the  chip  that  we  carried  on  our 
shoulder;  fed  from  our  schooldays  on  only 
the  inspiring  facts  of  our  history,  some  of  us 
were  inclined  to  cut  up  when  we  found  a 
less  palatlfble  mixture  in  our  pap-bottle. 
But  we  swallowed  it,  just  the  same,  even 
though  it  upset  us  a  bit  for  a  while. 

To-day  we  are  willing  to  admit,  right  out 
loud,  that  of  every  five  men  who  went  in 
or  were  forced  into  the  Union  forces  during 
the  Civil  War,  one  was  a  deserter;  that 
President  Lincoln  as  early  as  the  second 
year  of  the  war  came  to  a  place  where  he 
was  forced  to  resort  to  the  draft;  that  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  general  conscription  before 
the  struggle  had  gone  two  years;  that  in 
the  War  of  1812.  we  were  unable  to  beat 
the  British,  when  a  force  greatly  inferior  to 
ours  numerically  was  able  to  capture  Wash¬ 
ington  with  ridiculous  ease;  that  in  that 
same  war  our  only  real  land  victory  was 
won  when  the  war  was  over;  that  the  credit 
for  success  at  York  town  must  go  largely  to 
a  French  navy  and  a  French  army.  We 
have  even  come  to  the  place  where  we  don’t 
hear  the  cr\’  of  “Jingo”  when  it  is  contend¬ 
ed  that  patriotism  never  has  produced  and 
never  will  produce  veiy-  large  or  very  ef¬ 
fective  forces  of  volunteers. 

We  have  come  to  the  place  where  we  are 
not  inclined  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  that  was  laid  down  for  us  by  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  policy  contemplates  an  effi¬ 
cient  navy  and  a  small  standing  army  which 
in  time  of  war  can  be  used  as  a  nucleus 
around  which  to  assemble  a  fighting  force 
sufficient  for  the  emergency.  W’e  have, 
gradually,  come  to  know,  after  having  had 
it  told  to  us  every  year  or  so  for  a  century 
and  a  quarter,  that,  apart  from  the  navy, 
about  all  we  have  is  the  nucleus.  Enough 
of  us  have  reached  the  conviction  that  this 
is  bad  business,  to  make  it  certain  that  this 
coming  Congress  is  going  to  do  something 
in  the  way  of  putting  meat  on  our  military 
skeleton. 

Once  we  acknowledged  that  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  upon  which  to  base  a  contention  that 
we  shall  never  have  to  fight,  and  that  no 
matter  how  warlike  we  may  be,  how  pa¬ 


triotic,  how  courageous,  we  should  be  piti¬ 
fully  outmatched  in  a  test  of  strength  with 
any  first-class  nation  on  earth,  we  began 
considering  what  we  had  to  work  with.  We 
found  these  things: 

The  Navy;  the  Army;  the  Militia;  Men; 
Money;  Materials;  Schools;  Colleges;  Laws; 
Congress. 

THE  NAVY 

One  of  these  days,  perhaps  during  the 
coming  session  of  Congress,  we  are  going  to 
get  the  notion  out  of  our  national  head  that 
if  we  pay  strict  attention  to  our  fighting 
power  on  water,  we  don’t  have  to  worry 
much  whether  we  have  machine  guns  or 
pea-shooters  on  land. 

If  we  can  provide  ourselves  with  a  navy 
that  is  unquestionably  unbeatable,  and  keep 
that  navy  unbeatable,  then  we  can  go  to  the 
movies  and  forget  our  worries. 

No  nation  on  earth  can  do  that. 

But  suppose  we  set  out  to  do  it.  Suppose 
that  each  ship  we  build,  each  gun  we  turn 
out,  and  each  crew  we  set  afloat  is  a  match 
for  any  like  ship,  any  gun,  and  any  crew 
anjTvhere  in  the  world.  Suppose  numeric¬ 
ally  we  have  as  great  a  battle-line,  with  its 
auxiliaries,  as  any  other  nation.  Then, 
since  we  recognize  all  the  great  powers  as 
possible  enemies,  not  only  do  we  face  the 
task  of  putting  afloat  a  more  powerful  navy 
than  is  maintained  by  Great  Britain,  but 
we  must  take  account  of  five  or  six  possible 
alliances  which  might  be  formed  against  us, 
any  one  of  which  could  include  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  If,  in  our  “splendid  isolation,”  we  are 
to  depend  upon  sea  fighters  alone  for  de¬ 
fense  against  invasion,  not  only  have  we  got 
to  build  this  gigantic  fleet  but  we  have  got 
to  maintain  it. 

Anyw’ay,  supposing  that  we  have  the 
money  both  to  build  and  to  maintain  such 
a  force,  then  we  come  up  against  that  propo¬ 
sition  repeatedly  demonstrated  throughout 
histor>’:  that  an  unbeatable  fleet  to-day  may 
be  a  beatable  or  even  a  beaten  one  to-morrow. 

The  invention  of  a  new  type  6f  ship  may 
at  any  time  wrest  the  control  of  the  sea 
from  the  most  powerful  navy.  When  the 
Merrimac  sailed  into  Hampton  Roads  and 
in  a  few  hours  sank  the  pride  of  the  Union 
navy,  the  control  of  the  sea  passed  from  the 
North  to  the  South.  But — the  next  day  the 
Monitor  beat  the  Merrimac,  and  the  control 
of  the  sea  had  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  North.  No  one  knows  to-day  whether 
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some  new  t>pe  of  submarine  or  some  new  total  strain  on  our  national  pocket  would  be 
design  of  battle-ship  may  be  developed  in  $191,800,000.  Such  a  program  would  call 
the  European  War  which  will  make  our  fleet  for  an  expenditure  of  a  little  less  than 
as  puny,  in  its  fighting  power,  as  was  the  $64,000,000  a  year. 

English  fleet  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  We  should  have  to  find  739  officers  and 

Before  Congress  adjourns  this  time  we  12,110  men  to  man  our  new  ships,  and  we 
lavTnen,  without  much  doubt,  are  going  to  should  have  to  count  on  spending  $13,726- 
be  pretty  well  satisfied  on  several  points:  000  each  year  in  maintaining  them. 

1.  That  it  is  time  that  the  United  States  W’e  should  also  have  to  meet  the  serious 

brought  an  end  to  its  vacillating  naval  pol-  situation  arising  from  the  fact  that  some  of 
icy.  VV’^e  hav'e  blown  hot  and  cold  from  the  our  older  ships  can  no  longer  be  considered 
time  that  we  started  our  little  naval  policy  useful  for  the  first  or  even  the  second  line, 
immediately  after  the  Revolution.  For  example,  the  Oregon  class  went  out  of 

2.  That  the  war-ship  is  not  the  means  of  date  in  1910;  the  Iowa  in  1912;  and  the 

national  defense,  but  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  Kearsarge  and  Kentucky  in  1915.  We 
national  defense.  should  have  to  reorganize  our  fleet  on  the 

3.  That  our  fleet  can  be  developed  and  basis  of  actual  efficiency  of  the  ships  which 

organized  only  up  to  the  point  of  meeting  we  already  have  built, 
the  probable  chances  of  war.  Beyond  that  If  we  continue  to  follow  the  advice  of  our 
there  is  waste.  Security  against  the  possible  experts  in  these  matters,  we  should  take 
chances  of  war  lies  only  in  a  nation  trained  steps  to  secure  an  immediate  addition  of 
to  arms.  1,000  officers  and  12,000  men  to  our  navy. 

There  is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  There  would  be  no  trouble  in  securing  the 
in  battle-ship-building.  Highest  naval  effi-  officers.  The  naval  academy  can  take  care 
ciency  means,  largely,  spending.  We  have  of  this  item  under  existing  quotas  allotted 
the  money,  oodles  of  it.  How  much  of  it  to  the  classes  there.  On  the  present  basis 
we  should  sp>end  on  the  water,  if  we  set  out  of  cost,  if  we  figure  from  the  $40,010,724 
to  provide  an  adequate  defense  for  this  spent  annually  for  3,288  officers  and  52,000 
countrv',  may  well  be  left  to  experts.  The  men,  the  increase  would  be  about  $14,000,000 
problem  is  one  which  inv'olves  economical  per  year. 

and  efficient  coordination  of  all  of  our  fight-  With  this  increase  we  should  be  able  fully 
ing  strength.  Expert  opinion  in  the  United  to  man  the  fleet  which 

States,  if  followed  by  us,  in  three  years  we  already  have  in 

would  give  us  approximately  this  in  addition  commission  as  well  as 

to  our  present  naval  equipment:  every  vessel  at  pres- 

We  should  hav'e  laid  down  at  once  four  ent  in  reserve.  We 

battle-ships  costing  $15,000,000  each;  four  should  have  men  suf- 

battle-cruisers  at  $18,000,000  each;  eight  ficient  for  every  vessel 

scout  -  cruisers  at  $4,000,000  each;  sixteen  whether  in  or  out  of 

destroyers  at  S8oo,ooo  each;  five  fleet-sub-  commission,  that 

marines  at  Si,ooo,ooo  each;  and  twenty  might  be  useful  to  us  Somr  0/ uj  were  inc/iHfd  to  cut 

coast-submarines  at  $500,000  each.  The  in  war.  We  should  be  %u^mixiure^iH”^r 
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able  to  provide  a  trained  reserve  for  our 
auxiliaries,  and  from  this  we  should  also  draw 
to  fill  gaps  caused  by  loss  in  time  of  war. 

If  we  get  into  a  row,  and  come  to  blows 
over  it,  the  first  decisive  thing  to  happen  is 
going  to  be  a  sea-fight.  Even  if  an  oppo¬ 
nent  has  a  means  of  coming  at  us  from 
Canada  or  from  Mexico,  if  he  plans  a  real 
invasion,  he  isn’t  going  to  bring  on  his  in¬ 
vading  machiner>’  until  he  has  cleared  the 
way  to  his  landing-places  and  has  cut  us  off 
from  outside  help  and  communication.  The 
question  of  control  of  the  sea  will  be  decided 
during  the  first  month  of  the  war.  We  shall 
“sic”  on  our  war-dogs,  betting  that  they 
can’t  be  beaten.  Winners,  we  can  roll  our 
guns  back  into  the  arsenals  and  begin  at 
once  carx’ing  statues  of  our  naval  heroes. 
Losers,  we  can  quit  the  game,  or  stay  in, 
shy  our  nav>’  card. 

In  other  words,  an  efficient  na\'y,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  a  balanced  system  of  defense,  may 
be  security  against  invasion.  An  efficient 
army,  adequate  for  any  possible  emergency, 
will  be  security  against  invasion  And  we 
can,  if  we  will,  have  such  an  army. 

Then  why  a  navy  at  all?  Because,  since 
no  nation  on  earth  would  attack  us  by  land 
without  hav’ing  secured  control  of  the  sea, 
a  navy  victorious  would  mean  a  conserva¬ 
tion  of  life,  money,  and  time  that  is  almost 
beyond  calculation. 

THE  ARMY 

Even  if  Congress  has 
done  no  reading  during 
the  past  year,  outside 
the  predictions  of  die 
political  dopesters,  it  will 
not  take  more  than  ten 
minutes  for  it  to  ascer¬ 


tain  that  our  army  rs  inadequate.  We  have 
a  regular  army  of  about  88,000  men  and  5 ,000 
officers,  on  which  we  spiend  a  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Because  of  our  respon¬ 
sibilities  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  because  of  what  we  have 
to  draw  off  to  handle  the  coast  artillery,  we 
have  an  actual  mobile  force  within  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  not  more  than  1,500  officers 
and  30,000  men.  The  organization  of  this 
force  is  the  barest  skeleton.  It  is  reason¬ 
ably  well  trained,  incompletely  equipped. 

These  men  and  officers  are  our  militarx* 
hired  men.  Under  our  traditional  military 
policy  we  look  to  them  to  be  so  equipped 
and  so  organized  in  time  of  peace  that 
should  war  come  their  organization  could 
be  quickly  and  satisfactorily  expanded  into 
a  figliting  power  which  could  successfully 
meet  any  situation  we  might  face. 

In  addition,  we  lay  upon  them  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supplying  peace  garrisons  for 
our  foreign  possessions  and  for  fortified  har¬ 
bors  and  nav'al  bases;  of  preventing  naval 
raids  which  might  precede  a  declaration  of 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  enemy  a 
convenient  base  for  op>erations;  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  reserve  prepared  to  reinforce  foreign 
garrisons  in  case  of  insurrection;  of  supply¬ 
ing  forces  for  the  occupation  of  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory  in  case  treaty  rights  or  national  p)oli- 
cies  are  threatened;  of  working  with  the 
navy  in  the  formation  of  joint  expeditions 
to  safeguard  foreign  interests  of  the  United 
States;  of  holding  themselves  in  readiness 
to  mobilize  instantly  and  to  strike  quickly 
at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  time  for  the  concentration  of  a  citizen 
army;  of  unifying  a  military  policy  which 
can  be  the  foundation  of  a  national  army  in 
time  of  war;  of  acting  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  any  community  which  may  require 
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its  services;  of  working  out  a  system  of  three  days;  and  Russia  40,000  men  within 
equipment,  transportation,  and  supply  of  a  twenty  days. 

great  army  in  case  war  should  come;  of  serv-  The  number  of  troops  Great  Britain  could 
ing  efficiently  as  a  training-school  for  the  send  would  be  limited  only  by  the  strength 
citizenship.  of  her  army.  She  has  transport  capacity 

If  Congress  will  haul  any  one  of  half  a  equal  to  that  of  any  three  nations, 
dozen  able  army  officers  on  the  carpet,  it  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  given 
can  discover  in  five  minutes  of  interrogation  the  most  painstaking  study  to  our  require- 
how  absurd  it  is  to  expect  our  regular  army  ments  in  the  way  of  a  hired  force,  that  if 
to  come  anywhere  near  to  accomplishing  only  the  pieace  duties  of  the  army  are  con- 
these  things;  and  the  conviction  will  inevita-  sidered,  its  numerical  strength  should  be  in 
bly  be  reached  that  it  is  hazardous,  so  far  the  neighborhood  of  220,000  men,  of  which 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  that  it  is  unfair  to  53 ,000  would  be  stationed  outside  the  con- 
our  hired  men  that  we  continue  to  place  tinental  limits  of  the  United  States.  Al- 
upon  them  such  a  respionsibility.  though  the  law  fiermits  a  standing  army  of 

Nor  will  it  be  difficult  for  Congress  to  100,000  men,  we  have  never  been  able  in 
form  some  conception  of  what  any  con-  time  of  peace  to  bring  the  enlistment  up  to 
ceivable  crisis  involves.  The  most  casual  that  figure.  Nevertheless,  presuming  that 
examination  of  modem  warfare  reveals  under  our  present  system  we  could  enlist 
the  fact  that  our  isolation  is  not  the  de-  the  necessary  220,000  men,  we  should  still 
fense  which  it  once  was.  In  our  next  war  be  far  short  of  a  defensive  strength  equal 
with  any  great  power,  assuming  that  our  to  any  probable  emergency.  Experts  agree 
navy  has  been  beaten,  and  assuming  that  that  our  first-line  defense,  that  is,  the  fight- 
we  do  not  have  to  defend  our  shores  against  ing  force  which  we  should  be  able  to  assem- 
an  alliance  of  great  pow’ers,  we  shall  be  ble  immediately  within  the  territory  of  the 
called  up>on  to  meet  a  force  of  trained  sol-  United  States,  should  be  not  less  than  500- 
diers  which  may  be  as  small  as  50,000  men  000  men,  perfectly  trained,  thoroughly 
or  as  large  as  400,000  men.  We  shall  have  equipped,  and  amply  supplied 
to  attempt  to  repiel  such  a  force  within  two  with  officers, 
weeks  after  we  have  lost  our  control  of  the 

sea.  THE  MILITIA 

This  is  not  a  guess.  It  is  an  estimate 
based  ujxin  the  transport  ships  that  the  The  hopeless  inefficiency  of 
great  powers  can  call  into  the  service  as  fast  the  militia  under  its  present 
as  they  can  be  loaded  with  troops,  within  organization,  as  well  as  the  piti- 
twenty  days.  ful  inadequacy  of  its  equipment, 

Austria-Hungary  can  land  on  the  coast  has  been  stated  so  often  during 
of  this  country  75,000  men  within  fifteen  the  past  few  months  and  in  so 

days;  Germany  400,000  men  within  fifteen  many  different  ways,  that  no 

days;  France  170,000  men  within  eighteen  doubt  remains,  however  high 
days;  Italy  95,000  men  within  twenty-two  may  be  the  individual  person- 

days;  Japan  95,000  men  within  twenty-  nel  and  how  sincere  and  hard-  ant. 
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working  and  painstaking  may  be  its  leader¬ 
ship,  that  it  can  not  under  the  present 
scheme  of  its  administration  be  looked 
upon  either  as  an  important  part  of  our 
first-line  defense  or  as  an  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  for  a  reserve  line. 

V'er>’  recently  there  has  been  developed 
in  some  quarters  an  agitation  for  abandon¬ 
ing  the  militia  as  a  Federal  asset.  In  spite 
of  determined  efforts,  year  after  year,  to 
bring  about  a  conformity  in  training  and 
equipment  that  would  permit  our  militia 
organizations  to  become  at  once  a  part  of 
the  United  States  army  in  case  of  war,  the 
great  obstacle — that  the  militia  organiza¬ 
tions  are  administered  chiefly  to  meet  pos¬ 
sible  emergencies  which  may  arise  only 
within  the  individual  states — has  not  been 
overcome.  It  costs  money  to  maintain  cav¬ 
alry,  field  artillery,  and  other  branches  of 
the  service  which  become  vitally  important 
when  a  nation  goes  to  war,  and  the  states 
have  not  come  to  maintain  the  militia  on  a 
footing  above  what  local  needs  demand. 

Of  course,  the  militia  might  be  federal¬ 
ized.  But  this  w’ould  be  chasing  the  devil 
around  the  bush.  We  can  federalize  the 
National  Guard  and  immediate¬ 
ly  it  ceases  to  be  the  National 
Guard  as  we  understand  the 
words  to-day.  Also,  the  scheme 
involves  politics.  It  raises  the 
old  bugaboo  of  states’  rights. 
It  has  the  fatal  fault  that,  as 
soon  as  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  carry  it  out,  there 
would  be  developed  hostility  to 
it  in  every  state  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific. 

Well,  then,  suppose  we  say 
that  in  the  militia  alone  is  not 
the  solution  of  the  whole  pro¬ 


blem.  We  have  then  the  experiment  which 
has  been  tried  in  the  military  training- 
camps  for  college  students  and  the  one 
for  business  and  professional  men  recently 
held  at  Plattsburg,  New  York. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  military  instruc¬ 
tion  these  experiments  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  The  course  of  instruction  has  been 
thorough,  and  it  has  been  administered  so 
that  a  foundation  for  military  efficiency  can 
be  developed  in  an  individual  within  six 
weeks.  But  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  army  officers  who  have  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  these  experiments  pretend  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  voluntary  attendance  at  these 
camps  will  ever  or  could  ever  give  us  the 
number  of  trained  men  and  skilful  officers 
necessary  for  a  sufficient  defensive  force. 
The  instruction  camps  are  the  merest  drops 
in  the  bucket.  In  a  limited  way  they  give 
promise  of  aiding  materially  in  supplying 
officers.  They  in  no  way  tend  to  solve  the 
problem  of  men. 

All  right,  then,  we  have  a  reserve  law. 
Yes,  and  during  the  three  years  of  its  op¬ 
eration  it  has  given  us  something  like  six¬ 
teen  men  as  a  second  line  of  defense. 

SCHOOLS 

We  have  no  business  overestimating  the 
value  of  military  schools.  West  Point  is  a 
factorv'  where  they  make  throttles  and 
spark-plugs  for  a  militar>’  machine.  The 
gasoline  must  come  from  somewhere  else. 
The  army  officer  is  the  device  that  controls 
the  flow  and  concentration  of  the  driving 
power,  and  sets  it  off.  He  is  indispensable. 
He  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  what  is 
back  of  him. 

Nothing  but  negligence  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  in  case  of  war  we  should  find 


This  sptfndid  ett- 
frgy  that  finds  its 
natural  expression 
in  Indian  fighling. 
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ourselves  short  of  well  -  trained  military 
leaders.  Military  genius  agrees  that  abso¬ 
lute  security  means  that  we  should  have  a 
first  line  of  defense  of  500,000  trained  men 
instantly  available,  with  another  half-million 
in  reserve.  Between  40,000  and  50,000 
officers  will  be  required  to  get  maximum 
killing-power  out  of  these  men. 

There  isn’t  an  American  among  us  who 
would  want  to  see  40,000  or  50,000  men 
doing  nothing  but  drawing  their  pay  and 
their  breath  during  piping  times  of  peace, 
even  though  every  last  man  of  them  might 
be  a  Triple-X  commander  in  time  of  war. 
I  venture  to  say,  also,  that  there  are  few 
Americans  among  us  who  have  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  40,000  or  50,000  men  plugging  away, 
each  one  in  his  own  groove,  in  our  business, 
professional,  and  industrial  life,  even  though 
each  one  of  them  knows  the  war  game  back¬ 
ward.  and,  if  need  came,  would  be  just  as 
good  a  man  to  direct  an  attack  or  engineer 
a  retreat  as  he  is  at  building  a  bridge  or 
conducting  a  lawsuit. 

ARMY  SNOBS  UNNECESSARY 

VVe  can  have  our  40,000  or  50,000  or  100- 
000  trained  officers  without  the  spectacle  of 
swashbuckling  snobs  in  gold  braid  strutting 
along  our  sidewalks  and  insulting  our  citi¬ 
zens.  We  can  have  them  without  upsetting 
our  institutions,  and  without  spending  ver>' 
much  more  money  than  we  are  spending 
now.  That  is  why  the  proposal  for  one  or 
two  more  West  Points  is  so  silly.  We  do 
not  want  and  we  do  not  need  any  more 
West  Points  or  a  bigger  West  Point.  What 
we  need  is  intelligent  organization  and  su¬ 
pervision  of  schools  where  some  sort  of 
military  instruction  is  already  being  given. 

We  have  now  in  the  United  States  fifty 
land-grant  colleges  where  military'  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  from  one  to  three  years.  We 
have  fifty-one  other  colleges  and  schools, 
such  as  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Cul¬ 
ver,  and  St.  John’s  College,  where  military 
instruction  is  given  under  the  direction  of 
regular  army  officers.  In  order  to  stand¬ 
ardize  military  instruction  in  these  schools, 
four  hundred  additional  officers  would  be 
needed.  They  could  be  supplied  on  thirty 
days’  notice. 

Now  it  costs  the  Government  $1,300,000 
a  year  to  maintain  West  Point.  There  are 
approximately  six  hundred  students  there. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  every  oflScer  who 


comes  from  West  Point  costs  the  Govern¬ 
ment  $10,000  for  his  education.  Should  we 
adopt  a  program  of  training  5,000  officers  a 
year,  the  cost  would  be  $50,000,000.  We 
can  get  the  5,000  oflUcers,  if  we  want  them, 
at  a  cost  that  will  be  not  more  than  one-fifth 
of  that. 

Should  we  pay  a  military  student  $15  a 
month  for  ten  months  in  the  year  for  his 
four  years  of  service  in  college,  he  would 
cost  us  $600.  Should  we,  upon  his  gradua¬ 
tion,  allow  him  six  months  at  a  commis¬ 
sioned  oflScer’s  pay  in  the  regular  army,  he 
would  receive  approximately  $1,400.  The 
total  cost  of  his  education  would  be  $2,000. 
The  cost  of  educating  5,000  men  in  this  way 
each  year  would  be  $10,000,000.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  should  have  a  thor¬ 
oughly  trained  militaiy’  expert,  we  should 
have  turned  out  a  citizen  sound  physically, 
a  real  military  asset,  and  should  have  pro¬ 
vided  him  with  $1,000  profit  at  the  close 
of  his  military  instruction  which  he  could 
use  in  establishing  himself  in  civil  life. 

With  a  trained  peace -nucleus  on  land, 
with  oflScers  in  the  making  for  a  war  army 
of  a  million  trained  fighters,  all  we  lack  is 
the  million  trained  fighters — and  a  sure  way 
of  giving  them  the  things  to  fight  with. 

This  nation  is  going  to  be  all  stirred  up 
over  the  man  problem  for  some  time  to 
come.  There  is  nothing  to  squabble  over 
in  the  problem  of  industrial  mobilization. 

The  problem  of  getting  men  is  a  political 
one.  That  of  getting  guns  and  the  things 
to  put  into  both  men  and  guns  is  a  business 
and  an  industrial  one.  And  business  is 
where  we  live.  The  business  man  fits  into 
a  scheme  of  preparedness  primarily  as  a 
producer  and  an  organizer  of  materials.  It 
is  the  industrial  experts  that  must  be  relied 
upon  to  cram  down  the  maw  of  modern 
warfare  the  vast  supplies  with  which  mili¬ 
tary  experts  can  organize  a  victory.  Busi¬ 
ness  mobilization  involves  the  manufacture 
of  military  armament  and  e.xplosives,  the 
organization  of  general  supplies,  conserva¬ 
tion  of  the  chemicals  of  war,  the  conserva¬ 
tion  and  organization  of  labor  skilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  materials  of  war,  and  the 
organization  of  transp)ortation. 

There  is  not  sp>ace  here  for  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  problems  involved  in  all  this, 
or  of  our  present  chances  of  meeting  them 
successfully.  Such  an  analysis  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  magazine  in  an  early  issue. 
To  get,  then,  to  the  problem  of  men: 
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men  ready  to  get  down  to  business,  we  are  not 

altogether  ready  to  answer  this  question. 

“The  Lord  will  provide”  brand  of  patriot-  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  majority 
ism  may  be  beautiful.  Like  many  other  of  us  know  what  the  answer  is.  Yet  those 
beautiful  things  and  creatures,  it  is  apt  to  who  are  satisfied  with  it  and  who  are  big 
be  dangerous.  enough  and  wise  enough  and  prominent 

K.  William  Hohenzollern  had  all  the  enough  to  make  themselves  heard  all  over 
trained  men  he  figured  he  would  need  be-  the  house,  should  they  care  to,  are  acting 
fore  he  began  talking  about  himself  and  like  a  lot  of  bashful  lovers,  hesitating  and 
God.  We  are  never  going  to  get  men  the  side-stepping,  praying  for  an  opening  that 
way  K.  William  did.  But  if  we  ever  do  have  will  let  them  get  it  out  of  their  systems  in 
a  well-balanced  scheme  of  national  defense,  an  easy  and  natural  way. 
we  shall  have  to  get  them  some  way.  Of  course,  the  answer  is  compulsory 

Fortunately,  an  American  sense  of  humor  training. 
took  all  the  anesthetic  properties  out  of  Mr.  Or,  if  you  are  inclined,  as  I  am,  toward 
Biy-an’s  profession  of  faith  that  “if  this  the  proposition  that  a  citizenship  can  not 
country  needed  a  million  men  and  needed  be  compelled  to  do  what  it  decides  is  the 
them  in  a  day,  the  call  could  go  out  at  sun-  best  thing  to  do,  call  it  “universal”  or  “na- 
rise  and  the  sun  would  go  down  on  a  mil-  tional”  training.  All  that  universal  train- 
lion  men  under  arms.”  Yet  Bryan  was  only  ing  means  is  that  military  instruction  gets 
e.xpressing,  in  a  silly  sort  of  way,  a  very  on  to  the  plane  with  public  schools  and 
definite  .\merican  trait.  For  a  century  and  taxes.  Good  citizens  may  get  purple  in  the 
more,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  face  shouting  about  Prussianism  and  mili- 
our  greatest  men,  and  blind  to  the  terrible  tarism  and  other  isms;  and  the  purpler  they 
lessons  of  our  wars,  we  have  let  it  go  at  just  get,  the  more  they  shout  and  the  longer 
about  that.  Once  a  year  we  trim  up  our  they  talk,  the  more  quickly  are  they 
streets  w'ith  Old  Glory  and  go  with  our  going  to  get  at  the  facts — and  particul- 
wives  and  daughters  and  sons  or  our  best  arly  the  one  big  fact  that  uni¬ 
girls  to  cheer  on  into  his  most  dizzy  flights  versal  training  is  the  answer,  and 
our  pet  local  orator,  knowing  in  advance  that  there  is  nothing  in  it 

that  he  is  going  to  tell  us  once  more  about  not  truly  democratic  and 

the  bulwark  of  the  nation — “our  sturdy,  wholly  American, 

courageous,  unwhipped  citizenship.”  Prussianism,  for  example. 

In  the  last  few  months,  however,  we  have  is  a  scare- word  to  a  democ- 

come  to  agree  that  wishing  it  were  so  does  racy  only  because  of  what 

not  make  it  so,  and  that  this  form  of  self-  the  House  of  Hohenzollern 

deception  is  a  bad  habit  that  may  at  any  has  done  with  a  system  that 

time  lead  into  a  catastrophe.  fundamentally  is  more  dem- 

Even  if  we  agree  that  out  of  our  whole  ocratic  than  ours.  Argue 

male  citizenship  a  million  trained  men  is  about  it  as  much  as  we 

ample  security  for  this  nation,  where  are  please,  our  standing  army  Chetr  <m  tmo  hit  most 

w’e  going  to  get  them?  with  our  Congress  comes  down  to  us  from  the  cat  orator. 
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old  feudal  days  when  barons  paid  their  re-  so  hateful  to  us,  but  that  German  militarism 
tainers  so  many  pieces  of  gold  to  furnish  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  German  people. 
so  many  soldiers.  It  is  a  surY-ival  of  the  Switzerland  has  a  military  system  based 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great,  long  ago  aban-  on  universal  training,  and  yet  there  is  not 
doned  by  every  important  nation  save  Great  a  suspicion  of  militarism  in  that  country, 
Britain,  ourselves — and  China.  which  is  held  by  some  economists  to  be  the 

The  danger  to  a  democracy  that  lies  in  world’s  model  democracy.  Australia,  after 
the  professional  soldier,  aside  from  the  eco-  repeated  expieriments  and  after  years  of 
nomic  waste,  is  his  eagerness  to  practise  his  endeavor  to  find  some  avenue  to  adequate 
profession,  and  his  tendency,  if  he  is  power-  defense  other  than  compulsory  service,  has 
ful  enough,  to  subvert  the  national  interest  universal  training  laws, 
to  his  inclination.  Our  forebears  recognized  In  Germany,  through  a  habit  of  allowing 
this.  Feeling  that  abhorrence  to  anything  their  leaders  to  do  their  thinking  for  them, 
approaching  military  rule,  bred  in  toe  bone  the  people  have  accepted  the  Kaiser’s  prop- 
of  the  .\ngio-Sa.\on,  in  giving  us  a  standing  osition  that  the  army  is  the  people.  The 
army  they  took  elaborate  precautions  to  Swiss  and  the  .Australians  have  declared 
subordinate  military  to  civil  authority,  that  the  people  are  the  army. 

In  Germany  militarism  has  been  super-  Our  newspapers  generally,  and  many  of 
imposed  on  a  theory  of  national  defense  our  public  men,  are  saying  that  the  -\meri- 
which  is  thoroughly  democratic.  The  Ger-  can  nation  “will  never  stand  for  it.”  May- 
man  armed  force,  as  do  the  armies  of  Swit-  be  that  is  so.  .And  maj’be  it  isn’t.  It  is  a 
zerland  and  .Australia,  comes  directly  from  fact,  anway,  that  right  now  we  are  playing 
the  citizenship.  Her  military  machine  was  politics  with  the  idea,  flying  around  like 
evolved  by  Prussia,  after  Napioleon,  under  leaves  in  an  autumn  wind,  vaguely  knowing 
the  spur  of  necessity.  When  Prussia  poured  where  we  are  going,  but  obstinately  refusing 
her  armies  into  the  field  in  1813,  they  were  to  admit  that  we  are  on  our  way. 
no  longer  professional  but  citizen  organiza-  This  country,  one  of  these  days,  is  going  to 
tions.  Once  the  French  laughed  at  this  have  universal  military  instruction.  It  may 
citizen  army  as  a  “sort  of  come  only  after  a  tragedy.  It  may  come  in 
militia.”  It  is  essentially  the  time  to  avert  one.  But  first  we  have  got 
marvelous  war -machine  of  to  play  politics  with  the  notion.  That  is 
to-day.  one  of  the  pri\-ileges  of  a  democracy.  .Also 

In  considering  our  own  de-  one  of  the  penalties.  We  must  first  go 
fense  we  are  beginning  to  through  this  period  of  side-stepping.  It  is 
appreciate  that  it  is  not  this  going  to  be  an  important  operation.  Of 
war -machine,  not  the  Ger-  course,  we  must  loiter  along  the  way,  idly 
man  system  of  government,  whistling  through  our  teeth,  while  we  peer 
not  wholly  the  Prussian  in-  into  ever\'  side-alley,  before  we  will  climb 
fluence  personified  in  the  the  steps  to  the  doctor’s  office. 

Kaiser  and  his  party,  not  even  Our  Secretar>’  of  War  is  a  wise  and  cour- 
^^'l-^"<uhbuckii^Klnobs  niilitar\’  ser\’ice  ageous  man.  Yet,  like  most  of  the  rest  of 

in  gold  braid.’'"  *  that  makeup  the  militarism  our  public  men,  and  our  jxiliticians  large 
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and  small,  he  is  busy  fussing  with  alterna¬ 
tives.  The  Garrison  plan  is  a  plain  com¬ 
promise,  and  a  political  compromise  at  that. 
It  fails  wholly  to  take  account  of  what  we 
have  learned  at  heavy  cost  in  all  the  wars 
of  our  history — that  patriotism  does  not 
crowd  the  recruiting  offices,  and  that  raw 
levies  or  even  partially  trained  soldiers  mean 
heav\'  cost  and  terrible  waste  if  the  nation 
is  forced  to  send  them  into  battle. 

Mr.  Garrison  proposes  to  give  us  three 
separate  armies  unlike  in  training  and  or¬ 
ganization.  His  “Continental  .Army”  stirs 
tradition  and  sentiment.  His  choice  of  a 
name  is  good.  But  his  scheme  will  not 
work. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Gar¬ 
rison  knows  it  will  not  work.  He  would 
shift  the  center  of  gravity  of  our  military 
system  from  our  regular  army  to  a  military 
force  dependent  upon  voluntary  enrolment 
for  its  existence. 

Human  nature  has  changed  little  since 
Washington,  after  most  heroic  efforts  to  get 
together  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  wrote: 

“There  must  be  some  other  stimulus,  besides  love 
of  countrj’,  to  make  men  fond  of  the  ser\'ice.  .  .  . 
The  number  enlisted  since  my  last  is  2540  men.  I 
am  sorr>’  to  be  ncces.sitated  to  mention  to  you  the 
egregious  want  of  public  spirit  which  reigns  here. 
Instead  of  pressing  to  be  engaged  in  the  cause  of 
their  countiy-,  I  find  we  are  likely  to  be  deserted 
in  a  most  critical  time.  .  .  .  Our  situation  is  trulv 
alarming,  and  of  this  General  Howe  is  well  apprized, 
it  being  the  common  topic  of  conversation  when  the 
people  left  Boston  last  Friday.  .  .  .  Such  a  dearth 
of  public  spirit  and  such  want  of  virtue,  such  stock¬ 
jobbing  and  fertility  in  all  the  low  arts  to  obtain 
advantages  of  one  kind  or  another  in  this  great 
change  of  military  arrangement  I  never  saw  be¬ 
fore,  and  pray  God’s  mercy  that  I  may  never 
be  witness  to  again.  What  will  be  the  end  of 
these  maneuvers  is  beyond  my  scan.  I  tremble  at 
the  prospect.” 


Instances  of  just  such  experiences  as  fell 
to  Washington,  because  of  reliance  on  vol- 
untar)’  enlistments,  can  be  found  repeatedly 
in  the  full  records  of  our  wars.  A  nation 
relying  upon  voluntary’  enlistment  can  not 
be  prepared.  The  most  recent  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  this  oft-demonstrated  fact  is  Eng¬ 
land’s  situation  to-day. 

Garrison’s  plan  would  be  splendid — if  it 
would  raise  the  men.  It  will  not.  While  it 
is  far  better  in  its  conception  than  that 
other  scheme  for  enlisting  and  training  a 
volunteer  army  of  a  million  men  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  then  returning  them  to  private  life, 
its  fundamental  defect  is  the  same. 

The  Swiss  youth,  as  does  the  German  and 
the  .Australian,  takes  his  military  training 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Patriotism  with  him 
is  a  natural  growth.  He  isn’t  taught  to 
draw  a  line  between  civic  duty  and  mili¬ 
tary  duty.  He  picks  up  his  military’  knowl¬ 
edge  gradually.  By  the  time  he  leaves  the 
common  school  he  has  become  valuable  as 
a  military’  unit.  He  looks  forw’ard  to  the 
time  when  he  can  take  his  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  join  the  colors  each  year,  even  if 
for  only  a  few  days,  that  he  may  complete 
his  military  education.  He  discerns  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  undemocratic  or  unreasonable 
in  the  requirement  that 
he  must  know  how  to 
fight  in  order  that  he 
may  take  an  intelligent 
part  in  his  country’s 
affairs.  He  thinks  this 
is  as  reasonable  as  a 
requirement  that  he 
must  pay  taxes  in 
order  that  the  affairs 
of  his  country  may 
be  properly  adminis¬ 
tered. 


Every  American  father  and  mother  bless¬ 
ed  with  a  son  has  his  or  her  “boy-problem.” 
The  .\merican  boy-problem  is  no  trifling 
one.  This  splendid  energy,  that  finds  its 
outlet  in  stealing  the  neighbor’s  melons,  in 
|K*stering  the  neighbor’s  cat,  that  finds  its 
natural  e.xpression  in  Indian  fighting  and 
war  games  accompanied  by  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  actual  violence,  is  now  being 
largely  wasted.  The  Boy  Scout  movement 
is  an  attempt  to  utilize  it.  Yet  we  have  a 
mysterious  horror  of  devising  any  system 
through  which  the  mental,  physical,  and 
moral  development  of  our  schoolboys  may 
be  made  an  asset  to  the  boy,  to  his  family, 
and  to  his  country.  If  we  say  that  there 
shall  Ik;  military  drill  in  all  our  schools,  we 
immediately  raise  the  bugaboo  of  militar¬ 
ism,  and  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  many 
of  our  public  schools,  notably  in  the  schools 
of  Wyoming,  of  Boston,  and  of  Washington, 
I).  C.,  cadet  training  has  become  a  fixture. 

Only  a  particularly  dangerous  form  of 
national  smugness  has  kept  us  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  school-boy  of  to-day  is  the 
future  guardian  of  our  peace,  our  ideals, 
and  our  institutions. 

“Sir,”  wrote  a  British 
officer  in  Flanders  to  the 
editor  of  the  London 
Chronicle,  “I  can  not  help 
but  start  with  abuse,  al¬ 
though  you  are  only  one 
of  those  ‘in  touch  with  the 
vast  anti-conscriptionist 
mass  of  British  opinion,’ 
as  your  leader-w’riter  puts 
it.  Damn  British  opin¬ 
ion,  sir;  damn  the  vain, 
self-complacent  English 
smugness  and  English  ar¬ 
rogance.  Don’t  blather 


about  God  upholding  the  cause  of  the  just, 
and  the  bulldog  pluck  pulling  us  through 
— I  am  tired  of  pulpit  and  music-hall  senti¬ 
ments. 

“Conscription  does  not  mean  that  every 
one  is  a  soldier — it  means  that  George,  who 
is  an  engineer,  engineers  for  the  state;  Tom, 
who  is  a  skilled  workman,  works  for  the 
state;  and  Harr>'  and  Bill,  who  are  fit  to 
fight,  fight  and  perhaps  die  for  the  state. 
The  state  calls  her  children  and  allots  to 
them  their  tasks.  What  monstrous,  wicked, 
bloody  oppression!  And  you  must  go  on 
unblushingly  with  vour  old  voluntary  mud¬ 
dle.” 

It  is  too  bad  w'hen  a  nation  has  to  be  taught 
its  lesson  by  voices  from  the  trenches. 

It  is  certain  that  some  courageous  repre¬ 
sentative  either  in  the  United  States  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  will  at  the 
coming  session  present  a  proposition  for  a 
system  of  universal  military’  training,  to  be¬ 
gin  in  our  public  schools.  The  member  of 
the  national  legislature  who  does  this  is  go¬ 
ing  to  start  a  fight.  It  is  the  privilege  and 
the  enjoyment  of  our  representatives  in 
Congress  that  they  may  engage  in  wordy 
war  up  to  the  pwint  when  they  know  be¬ 
yond  peradventure  what  the  American  vo¬ 
ter  wants.  It  seems  to  be  the  belief  that 
American  sentiment  is  opposed  to  uni¬ 
versal  training.  Yet  there  are  indication 
that  the  deep  current  of  national  thought  is 
toward  a  condition  of  preparedness  that  will 
find  its  basis  on  the  Swiss  or  the  Australian 
idea. 

Whether  w’e  are  sufficiently  clear  in  our 
national  mind  at  this  time  as  to  what  we 
want  to  do,  there  is  no  question  that  this 
coming  Congress  can,  by  legislation  of  a 
very’  simple  variety,  give  us  real  national 
insurance.  It  can  approve  of  introducing 
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military  instruction  in  all  of  our  public 
schools.  It  can  make  it  the  law  that  all 
able-bodied  young  men  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  nineteen  shall  become  members 
in  the  Continental  Army  of  the  United 
States;  that  they  shall  be  under  Ffrderal  or¬ 
ganization  and  authority,  and  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States 
Government,  with  all  necessary  military 
equipment;  and  that  for  three  years  they 
shall  receive  not  less  than  two  months’ 
training  each  year,  such  training  to  include 
active  field  work  and  practise  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  army. 

THE  TWO  LINES  OF  DEFENSE 

Congress  can  make  it  the  law,  also,  that 
the  Continental  Army  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first 
class  consisting  of  the  recruits  of  the  first 
year,  boys  of  nineteen,  and  the  second  class 
consisting  of  recruits  of  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  twenty-one;  that  first-year  recruits 
shall  not  be  subject  to  call  for  service  out¬ 
side  of  the  continental  limits  of  the  country, 
but  that  the  second  class,  having  had  one 
year  of  training,  shall  be  subject  to  call  to  ’ 
the  colors  in  time  of  danger  for  service  any¬ 
where  the  public  welfare  may  demand. 

Should  Congress  do  this,  the  second-class 
recruits  would  form  with  the  regular  army 
the  first  line  of  national  defense.  By  the 
census  of  1910,  there  were  in  the  United 
States  949,876  men  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  889,036  men  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
If  all  were  fit  for  military  service,  there 
would  be  1,838,912  second-class  soldiers  in 
the  Continental  Army.  Eliminating  those 
of  second-class  age  who  would  be  found  un¬ 
fit,  or  properly  exempt,  the  combined  forces 
available,  in  the  Continental  and  the  regu¬ 
lar  armies,  would  be  sufficient  for  any  prob¬ 
able  emergency.  Should  Congress  adopt 
this  plan,  of  a  Continental  Army  gathered 
and  organized  through  a  system  of  universal 
training,  at  the  end  of  three  years  each 
member  who  had  received  training  as  a  re¬ 
cruit  in  the  Continental  Army  could  be 
made  a  member  of  the  national  reserve,  be- 
f  ing  allowed  to  retain  arms  and  uniforms  and  • 
being  required  to  report  at  least  once  a  year 
for  parade  and  inspection. 

Should  we  create  such  military  machinery 
f  as  this,  we  should  have  done  nothing  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  civil  pursuits  of  any  male 


citizen.  We  should  have  utilized  and  di¬ 
rected,  rather,  the  energies  of  our  youth, 
raised  the  physical  standard  of  our  young 
men,  and  increased  their  chances  for  success 
in  civil  life. 

It  may  be  that  the  country  to-day  “will 
not  stand  for”  this  scheme.  Nevertheless, 
when  big  and  patriotic  men  are  coming  out 
openly  in  favor  of  universal  training,  and 
when  splendid,  home-loving  women  are 
organizing,  declaring  that  to  send  the  boys 
of  this  country  untaught  and  untrained  into 
a  war  would  be  plain  murder  and  a  crime 
against  motherho^;  when  men  and  women 
from  border  to  border  are  arguing  that  if 
war  comes  it  is  our  boys  who  will  called 
upon  to  fight  and  that,  since  it  is  they  who 
must  fight  anyway,  it  is  only  justice  and  only 
human  that  we  should  allow  them  to  learn 
how  to  fight — when  these  things  are  going 
on  in  our  country,  some  doubt  is  rai^  as 
to  just  what  American  public  sentiment  unll 
“stand  for.” 

ERE,  then,  is  what  we  must  do: 

We  must  develop  and  organize  our 
business  and  industrial  resources  to  the  point 
where,  in  time  of  war,  munitions  and  sufH 
plies  for  our  defending  army  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  maximum  quantity  with  mini- 
miun  loss  of  time  and  with  minimum  waste. 

We  must  increase  our  naval  power  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  a  real  and  adequate 
defense.  That  point  has  been  indicated. 

We  must  increase,  organize,  and  equip 
our  paid  standing  army  to  the  point  where 
it  can  successfully  discharge  the  duties  laid 
upon  it. 

We  must  create  a  reserve  strength  which 
will  give  us,  with  our  standing  army,  a 
first-line  of  land  defense  of  not  less  than 
500,000  men  and  a  second-line  of  defense 
of  at  least  500,000  men. 

That  means  some  plan  of  general  military 
training.  It  means  universal  military  train¬ 
ing.  We  can  have  this  without  sacrificing 
our  ideals  or  giving  ground  an  inch  on  our 
institutions  and  our  traditions. 

We  must  have  military  instruction  for  all 
young  men  at  a  time  and  in  a  way  that  will 
not  interfere  with  their  work  in  life,  but  will 
the  better  prepare  them  for  that  work.  It 
is  the  natural  way.  It  is  the  economical 
way.  It  is  the  only  way. 

It  is  democratic.  It  is  patriotic.  It  is 
common  sense. 
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WE  have  always  talked  frankly  with 
our  readers.  We  have  wanted 
Evkrybody’s  readers  to  know 
what  Everybody’s  Publishers  are  tr\  ing  to 
do.  We  have  w’anted  your  supjwrt,  your 
confidence.  Our  monthly  editions  of  600,000 
would  seem  to  answer  for  your  supixjrt, 
your  confidence.  What  follows  is  a  frank 
report  of  our  management  to  you,  the  real 
makers  of  Everybody’s.  What  we  are 
doing.  What  not  doing.  And  why.  Will 
you  read  it,  please? 

AS  TO  CLEANNESS 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  a  clean  maga¬ 
zine.  Clean  all  through.  We  were  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  clean  advertising.  When 
the  craze  for  tainted  fiction  swept  readers 
and  publishers  off  their  feet,  we  stuck  to 
clean  fiction.  We  have  never  run  unclean 
illustrations.  Recall  our  slogan,  adopted 
years  ago:  “Nothing  in  any  part  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine  which  might  harm  any 
reader  in  health,  morals,  or  pocket.’’  We 

have  had  constantly  in  mind  the  young 
people  in  your  home.  We  have  run  nothing 
in  our  magazine  anywhere  which  might  make 
it  harder  for  you  to  bring  them  up  right. 

AS  TO  FAIRNESS 

In  our  vigorous  attacks  on  evils  of  every 
description,  we  have  never  attacked  indi¬ 
viduals  as  individuals.  We  have  attacked 
men  only  as  connected  with  some  great  evil. 
Never  with  malice.  Often  with  keen  regret. 
Always  aware  that  the  individual  might 
himself  be  ignorant  of  the  evil  in  his  con¬ 
nections.  Always  hoping  that  we  might 
help  him  to  sen;  the  light.  The  spirit  of  fair¬ 
ness  has  bt'en  recognized  by  the  men  we 
have  attacked.  Many  of  them  are  Every¬ 
body’s  go(xl  friends  to-day. 


AS  TO  ABILITY 

The  Railroads  now  thank  Everybody’s 
for  helping  to  kill  rebates.  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  for  helping  them  clean  house.  Honest 
Judges  for  “showing  up’’  dishonest.  Honest 
Finance  for  blazoning  Frenzied.  Mormon- 
ism,  Bucket  Shops,  Porcupine,  Schedule  K, 
Rum,  Pacificism,  and  a  score  more  Every¬ 
body’s  has  pilloried.  Eveiy-  month  we  treat 
e.xhaustively  in  Everybody’s  the  one  big 
subject  before  the  countiy  or  world.  Two 
other  subjects  thoroughly,  and,  in  KEEP 
POSTED,  from  sLx  to  eight  more  subjects 
briefly  but  comprehensively.  Ten  impor¬ 
tant  subjects  every-  month.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  every-  year.  That  is  the  serious 
work  only,  occupying  less  than  half  of  the 
magazine.  But  with  it,  we  have  kept  the 
readers  of  Everybody’s  Magazine  a  little 
bit  ahead  of  the  procession. 

COURT  AND  ADVOCATE 

Our  first  job,  our  big  job,  as  we 
see  it,  is  attacking  evils.  Every¬ 
body’S  is  an  advocate,  before  the 
court  of  public  opinion,  for  those 
who  suffer  injustices.  Several  sin¬ 
ister  Monsters  you  never  knew 
existed^  Everybody’S  dragged  out 
of  their  jungles  before  your  court. 
And  you  forthwith  condemned 
them.  Most  of  the  things  for  which 
Everybody’S  has  campaigned  have 
been  accepted  as  right  and  have 
passed,  by  your  mandate,  into  the 
conscience,  the  laws,  the  daily  life 
of  America. 
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AS  TO  PLEASURE 

Life  is  not  all  struggle.  Or  should  not  be. 
Along  with  our  earnestness  we  take  a  cheer¬ 
ful,  confident  view  of  life.  We  love  play 
as  much  as  work.  Sometimes  more.  A 
good  deal  of  the  time  work  is  play.  Every- 
houy’s  is  not  a  solemn  old  owl.  We  have 
always  given  over  more  than  half  of  the 
magazine  to  fiction  and  other  entertain¬ 
ment.  Good,  sound  fiction.  Some  of  it  in¬ 
evitably  with  a  moral  lesson,  but  all  of  it 
for  entertainment.  We  have  served  up 
straight  fun  as  often  as  we  could  find  it. 

NOW,  SOME  INSIDE  HISTORY 

Magazines  the  size  of  Everybody’s  are 
called  “standard’’  size.  Magazines  which 
run  both  articles  and  fiction  are  called  “gen¬ 
eral”  magazines.  Magazines  which  took 
part  in  the  vigorous  campaigning  against 
business  and  social  evils  from  iqoo  on  were 
called  “muck  -  raking”  magazines.  They 
were  all  general  magazines,  of  the  standard 
size,  selling  at  fifteen  cents.  They  had  big 
circulations  and  carried  a  lot  of  advertising, 
d'hey  grew  to  be  much  alike,  and  looked 
much  alike.  When  the  reforms  for  which 
they  had  been  fighting  and  which  their  read¬ 
ers  backed  up  so  compellingly  had  jiassed 
into  law  and  habit,  that  particular  job  was 
finished,  and  their  readers  probably  found 
them,  for  the  time  being,  less  interesting. 
The  value  of  a  magazine  to  an  advertiser 
is  in  direct  proportion  with  the  value  the 
reader  sets  upon  the  magazine.  If  you  like 

a  magazine,  you  will  read  it.  If  you  read  the 
magazine,  you  are  likely  to  read  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  If  you  like  a  magazine  only  well 
enough  to  glance  through  it,  you  are  likely 
to  glance  through  the  advertising  pages  in  the 
same  indifferent  moiKl.  Your  copy  is  a 
loss  both  to  advertiser  and  publisher. 

WHAT  THE  MUCK-R.UKERS  Dll) 

The  first  job  was  to  differentiate  them. 
To  make  them  different.  To  make  them 
l(K)k  different.  One  of  them  died.  Differ¬ 
entiated  with  a  vengeance!  .Another  dis¬ 
continued  illustrations,  ran  a  cheaiKT  pajwr 
throughout,  and  very  little  fiction.  Another 
increased  the  size  of  the  illustrations,  run¬ 
ning  many  double-page  spreads,  and  went 
over  almost  wholly  to  fiction,  sjiecializing 
on  “beautiful  girl”  covers.  Another  changed 


the  shape  to  the  so-called  “flat”  size,  but 
continuing  as  a  general  magazine.  Still  an¬ 
other  went  to  the  “llat”  shajK",  s|)ecializing 
on  fiction  and  “beautiful  man-and-girl”  cov¬ 
ers.  Viewed  simply  as  differentiation,  it  was 
a  great  success. 

WHAT  DID  EVERYBODY’S  DO? 

Nothing.  That’s  the  truth.  Nothing. 
It  sounds  bad.  It  felt  worse.  At  the  time 
it  felt  worse.  It  feels  pretty  good  now.  The 
hardest  job  in  the  world  for  a  live  man  is  to 
do  nothing.  EsjK'cially  when  everybixly 
else  is  doing  something.  We  had  no  choice. 
We  thought  too  much  of  Everybody’s  to 
change  it  into  a  fiction  magazine.  VV’e 
thought  too  much  of  ourselves  to  give  up  the 
fight  for  “ Forward- L(K)king”  movements. 
The  evils  are  not  all  dead  yet  by  a  long 
shot.  F’or  the  kind  of  a  magazine  Every¬ 
body’s  has  always  been,  the  kind  we  always 
mean  it  to  be,  we  believe  in  the  “standard” 
shape.  You  don’t  hunt  grizzlies  with  a  shot¬ 
gun.  We  prefer  to  make  our  apjx'al  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  Everybody’s,  and  not 
to  his  eye.  Everybody’s  is  not  interested 
in  the  frills  of  life,  but  the  realities.  It  has 
not  time  for  the  erotic  or  neurotic.  Every¬ 
body’s  is  neither  feminine  nor  neuter  — 
FN'erybody’s  is  masculine.  Making  it 
wear  skirts,  however  short,  is  the  last  thing 
we  would  do. 

THE  FASCIN.\TION  OF  THE  NEW 

So  we  did  nothing.  We  kept  on  doing 
nothing.  That  is,  nothing  new.  We  kept 
on  with  the  old  shape,  trying  to  make  a 
vigorous,  helpful  magazine  in  the  old  shajje 
and  along  the  old  line.  But  we  did  nothing 
new.  While  all  of  our  rivals  were  changing 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  we  did  not  change. 
It  was  not  comfortable.  The  new  has  a 
great  fascination.  While  all  of  our  rivals 
were  exploiting  new  things,  some  of  them 
securing  distinct  advantages  thereby,  we 
fell  back  relatively  in  the  procession,  taking 
their  dust.  We  can  smile  about  it  now. 
We  banked  on  our  judgment.  And  on  time. 
We  are  not  taking  any  dust  now.  Our  erst¬ 
while  rivals  have  all  gone  off  on  tangents 
and  left  us  the  high-road  to  ourselves.  We 
are  running  ahead,  smoothly,  surely. 
Time’s  whirligig  is  working.  The  old  has 
become  the  new.  Everybody’s  is  the  only 
standard,  general,  fifteen-cent  magazine, 
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with  a  purpose,  in  the  field.  When  our  rivals 

guttled,  leaving  the  whole  road  to  us,  it  was 
but  natural  that  thousands  of  their  readers 
should  take  on  Everybody’s.  Readers  who 
didn’t  wish  .simply  to  be  entertained.  Read¬ 
ers  with  a  purpose.  Readers  who  wish  to 
help  along. 

TWO  JOBS  FOR  ONE  PUBLISHER 

A  successful  publisher  must  be  a  good 
editor  and  at  the  same  time  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  man.  Two  totally  different  kinds  of 
work.  If  he  is  a  gtxxl  business  man  and 
not  a  gotxl  editor,  he  can  sell  his  publica¬ 
tion,  but  he  can’t  make  it  stick.  If  he  is  a 
g(KKl  editor  and  not  a  gtxKl  business  man, 
he  can  make  his  publication,  but  he  can’t 
sell  it.  He  must  be  both.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  editorial  side  was  more  imjwrtant. 
There  were  not  so  many  magazines.  The 
comj)etition  was  not  so  keen.  A  good  maga¬ 
zine  found  its  own  way.  To-day  there  are 
so  many  goo<l  magazines,  the  comix'tition 
is  so  strong,  that  the  business  department 
has  become  quite  as  im|X)rtant  as  the  edi¬ 
torial.  To-day  magazines  are  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  class.  But  they  must  be  sold.  Just  like 
cereals  and  soaps  and  sewing-machines. 
Agents  must  be  secured.  Retailers  en¬ 
thused.  Consumers  persuaded  to  buy. 
And  when  that  is  done,  the  publisher’s  busi¬ 
ness  job  is  only  half  done.  He  must  then 
st'll  advertising  space  in  his  publication  to 
the  advertiser.  Otherwise,  he  can’t  afford 
to  make  the  costly  magazine  he  must  make 
in  order  to  comjx'te  with  his  rivals  who  se¬ 
cure  the  advertiser’s  patronage. 

WAR  JARRED  BUSINESS— 

Although  we  have  the  best  business  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  ever  had  and  although  our 
circulation  is  better  and  surer,  we  have  not 
been  cariy  ingas  much  advertisingas  we  once 
carrieil.  Why  not  ?  Hasn’t  Everybody’s 
paid  advertisers?  It  certainly  has.  Dozens 
of  big  houses  built  their  busines.ses  almost 
wholly  on  standard-magazine  advertising. 
Dozensof  others  give  the  standard  magazines 
credit  for  a  large  contribution  to  their  success. 
Doesn’t  Everybody’s  Magazine  pay  ad¬ 
vertisers  now?  Certainly.  Never  better 
than  right  now.  The  big  advertisers  who 
use  it  now  would  not  use  it  if  it  didn’t  pay. 


Then  why  don’t  all  advertisers  use  Every¬ 
body’s?  We  can  only  tell  you  what  they 
tell  us.  Some  of  them  believe  that  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  run  next  to  reading  matter  pulls 
better  than  an  advertisement  run  as  we  run 
them  in  our  advertising  section.  Our  rivals 
who  changed  to  “llat”  had  this  in  mind.  Is 
there  anything  in  it?  Nobody  knows!  We 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think.  We 
believe  that  a  reader  who  looks  at  the  a3^ 
vertisements  in  a  standard  magazine  for 
their  own  sake  is  more  valuable  to  the  ad- 
vertiser  ttian  a  reader  who  may  glance  at 
the  advertisements  in  a  “flat”  magazine 
while  reading  editorial  matter  alongside. 
fiuT  we  must  be  honest  and  say  that  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  reatlers 
look  at  the  advertising  for  its  own  sake. 
And  further,  there  is  no  law  against  a 
reader  looking  at  the  advertisements  in  the 
“flat”  magazines  for  their  own  sake.  Why 
the  reader  buys  a  magazine  and  what  he 
dws  with  it  really  determine  its  merit  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

THE  MIND  AND  THE  EYE 

Just  for  eye  effect  the  standard  page  is 
probably  less  effective  than  the  larger 
page.  But  we  believe  that  for  mind-appeal, 
the  exact  reverse  is  true.  That  for  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  not  wishing  to  make  a  splash, 
for  those  advertisers  who  wish  to  cover  the 
entire  country,  and  especially  for  those 
advertisers  who  wish  to  keep  themsehes 
constantly  in  the  minds  of  customers  and 
prospective  customers,  the  standard  page 
gives  the  most  for  the  money.  We  believe 
the  experimenters  will  come  to  that  con¬ 
clusion. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  UNIT  OF  SPACE 

The  standard  magazines  are  an  anchor  to 
windward  against  that  day  when  advertisers 
may  wish  to  economize  on  their  advertising. 
The  “flat”  page  is  two  and  one-half  times  the 
size  of  the  “standard”  page  and  costs  the 
advertiser  three  times  as  much.  Or  more. 
But  a  page  is  a  page.  It  gives  the  maximum 
effect.  A  page  in  a  “standard”  magazine 
gives  the  maximum  effect  in  that  magazine. 
In  order  to  get  the  maximum  effect  in  the 
“flat”  magazine,  the  advertiser  must  take  a 
full  page  also  in  that  magazine,  which,  of 
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course,  is  three  times  the  cost  of  the  “stand¬ 
ard.”  Obviously,  if  an  advertiser  wishes 
to  cover  the  country  at  the  lowest  cost,  but 
with  maximum  effect,  the  standard  is  his 
natural  vehicle. 

ADVERTISING  MUST  P.\Y 

Trust  the  advertiser  to  find  out  what  is 
best  for  his  business.  He  must.  He  is  up 
against  stiff  competition.  He  must  make 
his  advertising  pay.  Often  in  his  efforts  for 
variety,  for  new  appeal,  he  changes  his 
methods.  But  all  the  time  he  is  watching 
the  results.  Studying,  planning,  with  his 
past  records  before  him  and  the  competitor 
just  around  the  corner.  It  is  not  the  simple 
thing  it  looks  from  the  outside.  Sometimes 
he  does  freak  things.  But  always  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  comes  back  to  sanity.  He  must. 
Sometimes  he  follows  a  fad.  We  believe 
“next-to-reading”  is  a  fad.  There  is  nothing 
in  it.  Certainly  nothing  big. 

A  RE.\L  SERVICE 

When  we  encourage  readers  to  seek 
the  advertising  section  for  its  own  sake,  we 
are  performing  a  real  ser\  ice  for  advertising. 
When  we  make  it  possible  for  the  advertiser 
to  reach  a  half-million  selected  circulation 
— selected  by  the  character  of  our  magazine, 
selected  even  by  the  shapie  of  it — when  he 
can  reach  this  splendid  selected  circulation 
at  a  minimum  cost,  we  are  performing  a 
real  service  for  the  advertiser.  Not  only 
can  he  not  get  his  message  to  so  large  a 
company  of  selected  readers  such  as  you 
are  at  so  low  a  cost  per  page  anywhere  else. 
He  can  not  get  it  at  any  price.  It  doesn’t 
exist.  He  can  not  afford  to  overlook  you. 

SHAPE  SELECTS  CIRCUL.\TION 

The  standard  magazines,  following  the 
general  shape  of  standard  books,  have  a 
bookish  flavor.  They  associate  themselves 
with  adventures  of  the  mind.  They  have 
the  scholar  atmosphere.  They  apix'al  to 
the  thoughtful.  They  dignify.  They  refine. 
Print  a  masterpiece  in  a  newspaper.  Some¬ 
how  it  does  not  belong.  Print  it  in  a  stand¬ 
ard  magazine.  The  shape  is  right.  It 
frames  the  masterjiiece.  They  belong  to¬ 
gether.  The  mind  is  pleased,  impressed, 
satisfied.  Such  a  mind  forms  a  high  regard 
for  a  favorite  magazine.  It  becomes  a 


friend,  companion.  Sometimes  inspiration. 
While  one  is  in  the  reading  mood,  he  may 
not  welcome  interruptions.  The  real  reader. 
But  when  he  has  finished,  may  he  not  enjoy 
a  walk  through  the  beautiful  shops  in  the 
advertising  section?  Is  not  his  frame  of 
mind  ideal  for  making  friends  with  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  or  renewing  old  friendships?  I'his 
real  interest  of  the  reader  in  his  magazine 
is  supremely  valuable  both  to  publisher  and 
advertiser. 

A  NEW  SUIT  OF  CLOTHES 

We  have  ordered  a  new  suit  of  clothes  for 
Evkryhody’s.  We  have  seen  it  “tried  on,” 
but  don’t  know  how  it  will  look.  You  can’t 
tell  from  a  “trx’-on”  with  bastings  in  and 
no  sleeves,  and  pins  ever\  \vhere.  Heretofore 
our  policy  has  been  to  change  the  make-up 
of  PA  krybody’s  even,' year.  But  gradually, 
so  that  you  did  not  notice  it.  Readers 
sometimes  wear)'  of  the  same  make-up  con¬ 
tinued  through  years,  and  don’t  know  why. 
But  this  year  we  thought  instead  of  gradual 
changes  we  would  change  “from  top  to  toe.” 
When  you  get  next  month’s  Everybody’s 
in  the  new  suit,  tell  us  what  you  think  of 
it.  Especially  if  you  think  “no.” 

THE  PAST  IS  PROLOGUE 

What  Everybody’S  has  done  in 
the  past  is  our  only  promise  for  the 
future.  We  covenant  with  you, 
our  readers,  to  keep  you  a  little  bit 
ahead  of  the  procession.  We  cove¬ 
nant  with  you  to  slip  nothing  into 
your  home  which  might  in  any  way 
harm  any  of  you.  We  covenant 
with  you  to  supply  a  goodly  share 
of  entertainment.  We  covenant 
with  you,  and  solemnly,  to  edit 
without  malice,  without  self-in¬ 
terest,  not  even  for  your  self-in¬ 
terest,  but  for  the  good  of  all,  as 
God,  the  Father,  gives  us  to  see 
what  is  the  good  of  all.  Glad  are  we 
and  humble  and  sincerely  grateful 
for  the  job. 

ERMAN  J.  RIDGWAY. 


MY  FIRST 
CONCERT 
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CARL  I. 
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PICTURES  BY 
B.  J.  ROSENM.EYER 
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hjere’s  a  Way  Back  to  Boytime —The  First  of  Several  Stories  by  a 
New  E-very body’s  Writer. 


II  N  A  little  town  just  about  big 
I  enough  to  get  into  the  time- 
JL  tables,  but  so  small  that  it  takes 
a  horrible  railway  accident  on 
its  main  crossing  to  get  its  name  into  the 
newspapers,  the  announcement  of  a  “show” 
of  any  species  whatsoever  creates  more  ex¬ 
citement  than  does  an  annual  metropolitan 
horse-show  in  the  “upper  crust”  of  society. 
Our  town  was  no  exception  to  the  rule;  but 
on  this  occasion  the  excitement  ran  highest 
among  the  members  of  the  Norwegian 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  for  the  con¬ 
cert  was  to  be  given  in  that  erlifice. 

The  evening  arrives  at  last.  Mother  has 
tried  to  pawm  me  off  on  some  of  her  good 
friends,  but,  finding  that  everj’body  is  going 
to  the  concert,  she  is  confronted  with  the 
dilemma  of  either  taking  me  along  or  stay¬ 
ing  home  herself.  The  postscript  on  the 


handbill  —  “Children  Free”  —  decides  her, 
and  I  am  elected  to  attend  my  first  con¬ 
cert. 

The  whole  world  fairly  quivers  in  antici¬ 
pation.  On  the  bed,  spread  out  in  all  their 
glory,  are  father’s  Sunday  clothes.  Moth¬ 
er’s  hands  have  brushed  them  and  pressed 
them  until  they  fairly  glow  with  festivity. 
Beside  them,  curled  up  aristocratically,  lies 
father’s  paper  collar — size  i6}4 — fresh  from 
the  box.  His  shoo-fly  is  there  too,  still  gay 
and  respectable,  although  the  styles  have 
changed  since  father  got  it  one  Christmas 
several  years  ago.  Gayer  than  all,  more  re¬ 
spectable  and  aristocratic  than  all,  is  fa¬ 
ther’s  white  bosom  shirt,  immaculate  e.\- 
cept  for  having  done  service  one  Sunday. 
Its  empty  sleeves  stretch  out  with  threaten¬ 
ing  poise  as  if  wielding  some  unseen  scepter. 
With  cuff-buttons  and  collar-buttons  in 
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place,  it  breathes  forth  an  air  of  prepared¬ 
ness  that  mother’s  discerning  care  alone  can 
give  it. 

After  my  hands,  neck,  and  ears  have  been 
washed,  mother  dresses  me  up  in  my  best 
clothes  and  tells  me  to  sit  still  in  the  big 
rocking-chair.  Afraid  to  move  lest  I  soil 
my  stiffly  starched  white  waist,  I  feel  a 
sense  of  kinship  with  father’s  white  lx)som 
shirt.  I  ask  mother  what  a  concert  is,  but 
she  is  too  busy  to  tell  me. 

“You’ll  see,”  is  all  she  says,  whetting  my 
curiosity  to  the  sharpest  edge. 

She  limps  about  in  her  squeaky,  tight  new 
shoes,  and  the  rustling  of  the  starched  white 
p>etticoats  she  has  donned  for  the  occasion 
is  music  in  her  ears.  Then,  throwing  all 
scruples  to  the  winds  and  with  apologies  to 
no  one,  she  steps  up  to  the  mirror  and  in¬ 
serts  in  her  ears  a  pair  of  large  gold  ear¬ 
rings  which  father  gave  her  before  they  were 
married.  She  w’ears  them  on  the  rarest  oc¬ 
casions  only;  for  with  so  much  want  and 
suffering  in  the  world  she  feels  it  a  sin  to 
bedeck  herself  in  gaudy,  expensive  jewelrx'. 

The  spirit  of  impending  holiday  per\-ades 
the  air;  the  whole  house  is  athrob  with  ex- 
f)ectancy.  .  .  . 

Hark!  Father’s  footsteps!  I  rush  to  the 
door  to  meet  him.  He  is  suq>rised  to  see 
me  dressed  up.  Before  he  closes  the  door 
behind  him,  I  clap  my  hands  and  shout: 
“We’re  going  to  a  concert  this  evening!” 

“Is  that  so?”  he  asks,  looking  at  mother 
skeptically. 

Mother  explains  that  there  is  no  place  to 
leave  me;  that  the  concert  will  not  last  long; 
and  that  if  I  make  a  fuss  before  the  concert 
is  over  she  will  take  me  home  and  let  father 
stay  and  hear  it  out. 

While  father  knocks  the  balls  of  ice  off 
his  heels  with  the  stove-poker,  I  ask  him 
what  they  do  in  a  concert,  and  what  con¬ 
certs  are  for.  He  tells  me  they  are  mostly 
music  and  singing  and  speaking  pieces. 
Then  he  says:  “.And  little  boys  that  go  to 
concerts  must  look  and  listen,  and  not  say 
anything,  and  behave  themselves.”  He 
sjjcaks  with  such  emjfflasis  and  with  such  a 
sharp  look  in  his  eyes,  that  I  think  he  means 
me.  Mother  agrees  with  him  heartily,  al¬ 
most  vehemently,  and  with  know  ing  glances 
in  my  direction. 

I  promise  them  that  I  will  be  a  good  boy, 
and  we  sit  down  to  the  pick-up  supper 
mother  has  prepared  for  the  occasion. 
Mother  and  I  are  too  excited  to  eat  any¬ 


thing,  and  father  hasn’t  time  to  eat  verx’ 
much,  so  the  meal  is  soon  over. 

Bees  in  swarming-time  are  not  as  busy  as 
w’e  are  during  the  next  half-hour.  While 
father  shaves,  mother  dresses  and  puts  on 
her  “switch.”  Then  father  gets  into  his 
bosom  shirt  and  runs  from  one  room  to  the 
other  looking  for  the  things  that  mother  has 
carefully  laid  out  for  him  on  the  bed;  and 
while  he  fumes  and  fusses  he  tells  her  to 
get  me  ready  so  there  will  be  no  delay.  All 
the  while  I  sit  at  the  table  drumming  on  it 
with  my  palms  and  finger-tips,  in  imitation 
of  the  fife-and-drum  corps  I  expect  to  hear 
in  the  concert. 

At  last  father  is  dressed.  He  buttons  up 
his  big  overcoat  and  draw’s  his  fur  cap  over 
his  ears.  Mother  snugs  into  her  dolman 
and  winds  a  long  veil  around  her  head  and 
neck.  As  for  me,  I  wear  all  the  clothes  I 
{jossess — overcoat,  overshoes,  and  cap.  A 
long  brown  scarf,  redolent  of  moth-balls,  is 
wound  around  my  neck.  Its  ends  are 
brought  down  over  my  shoulders,  cros.sed 
over  my  chest,  brought  around  my  waist, 
crossed  in  the  back,  and  then  tied  in  a  bold, 
wild  knot  in  front  of  me.  A  pair  of  large, 
thick  mittens  which  prevent  me  from  taking 
hold  of  anything  are  slipped  over  my  de¬ 
fenseless  hands;  and  over  these  mother  slips 
a  pair  of  gorgeous  wristlets,  wonderful  crea¬ 
tions  in  brown  and  green,  every  inch  of 
them  crocheted  by  her. 

The  sidewalks  creak  and  snap  as  we  hurry 
along,  for  the  night  is  bitttfr  cold,  h’ather 
is  in  the  lead,  holding  my  hand  and  pulling 
me  along  as  fast  as  he  can  without  being 
rude,  while  mother  follows  a  few  steps  in 
the  rear.  I  have  so  many  clothes  on  I  can 
hardly  take  a  full  step,  and  the  scarf  crawls 
up  with  eveiy  intention  in  the  world  of 
snuffing  me  out  entirely. 

When  we  get  to  the  first  comer,  mother 
calls  to  father  and  asks  him  if  he  locked  the 
back  door.  He  answers  no,  that  he  thought 
she  locked  it.  After  he  has  worried  her  a 
little,  he  admits  that  he  locked  it;  and  the 
rest  of  our  journey  is  made  in  silence. 

It  is  a  long  walk  to  the  church,  and  I  am 
tired  before  we  get  there.  The  building  is 
aglow  with  light,  for  nearly  all  the  lamps  in 
the  congregation  have  been  lent  for  the  oc¬ 
casion.  When  we  get  inside  I  find  I  have 
breathed  a  circle  of  frost  on  my  scarf;  fa¬ 
ther’s  mustache  is  a  row  of  tiny  icicles,  and 
mother’s  nose  is  white  with  the  cold. 

The  hour  is  early,  but  the  church  is  nearly 


tilled.  An  odor  of  at  last  father  is  okessed. 
tarred  roiK*  iKTvades  mother  snugs  into  her 

.n.f  fka  MAN  AND  WINDS  A  LONG  VEIL 

the  a  r,  for  most  o  the 

memiKTs  are  sailors,  as  .for  me,  i  wear  all  the 
The  janitor,  who  has  '  clothes  i  i*ossess. 
been  busy  since  early 
morning  firing  uji  the 
two  stoves,  wishes  us 
a  good  evening,  and 
asks  father  if  it  is  cold 
enough  for  him. 

Father  says  he  should 
say  it  is;  and  after  ’ 

stamping  the  snow  off 
our  shoes,  which  I  do 
with  great  emphasis, 
we  make  our  way 
through  the  inner 
door.  j 

The  reception  com-  1 

mittee  seems  charged 
with  electricity.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  access  to  the 
vestr\’  comb  after  i 

])ulling  off  their  fur  ' 

caps,  they  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  tidy 
ajuiearance.  A  rest¬ 
less  dis(>osition  also 
distinguishes  them 
from  the  common 
herd.  They  start  off, 
stop  suddenly,  wheel 
aliout,  and  return  to 
the  jioint  from  which 
they  started.  One 

moment,  they  are  in  a  ~~ 

whisjiering  group  in 

the  back  part  of  the  church.  Presto!  The  wristlet 
group  is  scattered  into  fragments;  and  wonder 
they  stalk  down  the  aisles  lK*aming  with  woman 
welcome,  but  with  the  mysten.’  of  resjionsi-  fulness 
bility  resting  heavily  on  them.  to  my  ! 

A  gixxl  old  Norwegian  sailor,  disguised  my  thii 
as  an  usher  for  the  occasion,  takes  us  in  “Sta 
hand  and  starts  off  ahead  of  us  to  lead  us  my  lx)i 
to  a  seat.  Father  wants  to  sit  away  uji  in  be  in  cl 
front  where  he  can  see  the  concert;  mother  “,\ui 
wants  to  sit  in  the  back  where  she  can  see  confide 
some  of  the  clothes  and  who’s  there.  They  iler  wit 
compromi.se  on  a  vacant  space  in  the  fourth  Motl 
row  close  up  to  the  wall.  Eight  peojile  have  amiabi 
to  stand  up  to  let  us  in,  and  father’s  silver  enough 
watch-chain  gets  caught  on  somelKxly’s  but-  sar>'  tc 
ton;  but- we  finally  get  to  our  seats.  low  toi 

Mother  makes  me  stand  on  the  st'at  while  the  chi 
she  unwinds  the  scarf  and  takes  off  mv  mie  to 


wristlets  and  mittens.  I  gaj)e  around  in 
wonderment.  Two  rows  back  of  us  I  see  a 
woman  that  knows  me.  .\  feeling  of  bash¬ 
fulness  overcomes  me,  wilts  me,  and  I  sink 
to  my  seat  iK-fore  mother  has  removed  half 
my  things. 

“Stand  up,’’  mother  says,  impatient  at 
my  Ixmeless  legs,  and  as  cross  as  she  dare 
be  in  church. 

“.\unt  Lizzie,”  I  whisper  in  mother’s  ear, 
confidentially  jxiinting  back  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  with  my  thumb. 

Mother  sees  her  and  then  Ix'comes  ver>’ 
amiable.  She  asks  .\unt  Lizzie  if  it  is  cold 
enough  for  her,  and  then,  finding  it  neces¬ 
sary-  to  exjilain  my  ])resence,  she  adds  in  a 
low  tone  so  that  only  those  in  our  part  of 
the  church  can  hear:  “I  didn’t  want  Tom¬ 
mie  to  miss  this.” 


seems  to  materialize. 

A  man  with  an  anchor 
tattooed  on  the  back 
of  his  hand  reaches 
over  to  us  and  tells 
,  us  to  move  up  closer. 

Father  gives  him  a 
h  '  fearful  look,  but  we 

^  ^  - -  -  finally  get  so  jammed 

p  up  that  mother  lifts 

me  into  her  lap. 
When  I  wiggle  to  the 
floor  again,  mother,  as 
if  by  magic,  produces 
K  a  piece  of  cake  and 

with  it  bribes  me  to 
sit  still.  I  quickly  re- 

duce  it  to  crumbs,  and 
/Cjf,  little  by  little  it  dis- 

'■^//A  appears,  some  of  it 

Y  <  ;  into  my  mouth,  some 

1:" of  it  on  the  floor,  and 
?  V;  t  '  .  some  of  it  in  father's 

fur  cap. 

</•  When  I  start  to 

if  I  \  I  wiggle  again  father 

'  stealthily  grasps  my 

-t_!|  '  .  arm  and  gives  it  a 

terrible  squeeze  and 
shakes  me  violently, 
.'fe'  ^  unfurl  a  flag  of  truce 

and  sit  sullen  and 
silent  for  a  few  mom- 

Then  the  man  in 
front  starts  me  yawn- 
ing  again.  The  delici¬ 
ous  atmosphere  of 
festivity,  the  musical  hum  of  the  voices 
around  us,  the  feeling  of  comfort  that  per¬ 
vades  the  church,  make  my  eyes  grow 
heavy  and  my  head  begins  to  nod.  It 
swavs  from  side  to  side  until  it  feels 
mother’s  warm  arm  and  shoulder,  and  in 
another  moment  I  am  asleep. 

When  I  awake,  the  concert,  whatever  it 
was,  is  over. 

Father’s  violent  treatment  of  the  coal- 
stove,  during  which  no  one  can  sleep, 
arouses  me  sufficiently  to  realize  that 
I  am  home  in  bed.  I  hear  mother  in  the 
kitchen  stirring  up  the  batter  for  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  buckwheat  cakes,  and  the  muflled 
swish  of  the  six)on  in  the  dish  again  ])uts 
the  quietus  on  my  tired  eyes,  and  the  event¬ 
ful  day  of  my  first  concert  has  passed  into 
historv. 


I  sit  still  as  long  as  I  can,  watching  the 
pul])it  and  the  altar,  waiting  for  some  sign 
of  activity.  Events  seem  to  have  suddenly 
cea.sed.  An  obstreperous  lamp  on  one  of  the 
side  walls  starts  to  smoke  like  a  volcano, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  it  would  have 
done  if  Fisherman  Swenson  had  not  Iwldly 
risen  from  the  ranks  and  turned  it  down  so 
low  that  it  soon  smoked  itself  out.  I  occa¬ 
sionally  see  a  jwrtion  of  a  white  dress 
through  the  vestiy  d(X)r,  but  it  seems  we 
came  awfully  early.  An  old  man  in  front 
of  me  starts  to  yawn,  and  I  yawn  too.  I 
lcx>k  back  into  the  gallerv'  and  see  a  row  of 
lx)ys’  heads  like  a  continuous  group  of  cher¬ 
ubs  in  eveiy  conceivable  pose.  I  wiggle 
around  until  1  slip  to  the  floor. 

Mother  keeps  telling  me  to  sit  still — that 
the  concert  will  soon  begin;  but  nothing 
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twenty-four  years  without  the  dis- 
\  advantage  of  a  titled  husband  or 
a  taste  for  suffrage  to  prevent  her 
acquisition  of  one.  Like  her  father, 
she  regarded  life  as  an  occupation 
enforced;  and  if  she  could  have  had 
her  own  way  about  it,  she  would  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  man  with  the  precise  illusions 
which  her  father  had  earlier  concealed  from 
his  friends,  and  presently  forgotten.  But  at 
twenty-four  she  was  unmarried.  Officially, 
she  was  unkissed.  She  was  blessed  with  a 
good  disposition;  she  was  sufficiently  intel¬ 
ligent  for  her  environment;  and  she  owned 
lips  and  eyes  which,  in  their  time,  had 
caused  a  varied  assortment  of  creditable 
dancers  to  become  bad  jxrets;  but  so  far,  al¬ 
though  she  attracted  men,  she  hadn’t  at¬ 
tracted  a  man  she  liked.  It  was  the  one 
flaw  in  her  father’s  happiness. 

The  morning  was  in  May,  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast’s  fiftieth  birthday.  Father  and  daugh¬ 
ter  had  just  breakfasted;  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  table  they  sat  and  looked  earnestly 
into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  smiled  reluc¬ 
tantly. 

“Fifty!”  said  the  father  at  length.  “Fifty 
.  .  .  and  the  first  morning  of  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion!  I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  like  a  bey 
out  of  school,  but  I  don’t.” 

“You’re  sillv  to  retire  so  soon,”  said  Miss 


CATIIKRINE, 


I  N  THE  beginning,  Mr.  Tillinghast 
w'as  born  with  a  hundred  thousand 
in  trust  for  him.  Later,  through  the 
medium  of  a  patent  or  two  and  a  native 
genius  for  finance,  he  achieved  riches  of 
his  own;  and  finally,  in  the  noonday  of 
his  life,  he  had  still  further  riches  thrust 
upon  him  by  a  number  of  aged  relatives 
who  died  in  placid  scorn  of  Socialism.  He 
belonged  to  the  clubs  which  all  gentle¬ 
men  join,  if  possible;  he  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  civic  committees;  and  he  often 
took  charge  of  funds  intended  for  in¬ 
digents  in  foreign  countries.  He  had  en¬ 
dowed  a  chair  at  Harvard,  which  sent 
him  a  courtly  letter  of  thanks;  and  he  had 
subsidized  two  departments  in  smaller  col¬ 
leges,  which  created  him  first  a  Doctor  of 
Letters,  and  afterward  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 
He  lived  on  I>ong  Island,  near  Piping  Rock, 
which  is  universally  considered  an  excellent 
place  for  gentlemen  to  live. 

Mr.  Tillinghast  had  a  daughter,  a  grace¬ 
ful,  creamy-skinned,  happy  young  world¬ 
ling,  who  had  arrived  at  the  distinction  of 
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Tillinghast.  “You’ll  find  it  awfully  dull, 
with  nobody  to  manage.” 

“No,  I  think  not.  I  can  afford  to  be 
philosophical  now  —  and  to  take  care  of 
you.” 

“I’m  not  much  care,”  said  his  daughter 
diyly. 

“Probably  you  aren’t— but  there  comes 
a  time  in  every  man’s  life  when  he  realizes 
that  he  might  have  had  a  better  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  own  family.  So  at  least  until 
you’re  married - ” 

“Married!”  Miss  Catherine  Tillinghast 
elevated  her  shoulders. 

“Precisely.  Until  you’re  married.  I’m 
planning  to  interest  myself  chiefly  in  you.” 

“It’s  likely  to  be  permanent,  then - ” 

“What?  With  all  the  splendid  men  there 
are  in  the  world?”  He  shook  his  head  so¬ 
berly.  “You’re  old  enough  to  begin  to  look 
at  life  a  little  differently — to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  the  proper  condition  for  a  woman 
is  marriage.  The  majority  of  the  people  one 
knows  are  married  at  your  age.  Incidental¬ 
ly,  I  have  hopes  of  a  grandson.  Nothing 
would  please  me  more  than  to  see  you  con¬ 
tented  with  any  one  of  a  dozen  men. 
Naturally,  you  can  marr\’  whom  you 
choose - ” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  so,”  said  Miss  Tillinghast 
wearily. 

“Then  choose,”  advised  her  father.  “It’s 
time.” 

“I  know  it.  You  don’t  imagine  I  haven’t 
thought  of  it,  do  you?  The  difficulty  is  that 
I  don’t  love  anybody.  That’s  rather  essen¬ 
tial,  isn’t  it?” 

“Not  altogether.  Love  is  a  mighty  pretty 
abstraction.  But  it’s  like  the  golden  rule  in 
business.  You  can  get  along  ver>’  nicely  if 
only  one  partner  in  the  firm  practises  it. 
Go^  judgment  is  infinitely  more  service¬ 
able  in  the  long  rim.  Besides,  marriage  is 
the  end  of  things  for  a  man;  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  them  for  a  woman.  The  advantage 
is  yours.” 

“Mr.  Frothingham,  sir,”  said  the  butler. 

“Frothingham?”  echoed  the  financier. 
“Where?” 

“In  the  libran,-,  sir.” 

“Queer  sort  of  proceeding,”  commented 
Mr.  Tillinghast  to  his  daughter.  “Ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning!  I  w’onder  what  he 
wants?  Tell  him  I’ll  be  in  directly,  Taylor.” 

The  butler  bowed  from  his  neck,  and 
withdrew.  Miss  Tillinghast  smiled  slightly. 

“It’s  just  ix)ssible  he  droppetl  in  to  con¬ 


gratulate  you,”  she  suggested.  “I  believe 
it’s  being  done  this  season.” 

“That’s  so!  I  hadn’t  thought  of  it!  I 
must  say  it’s  rather  informal  .  .  .  Will  you 
come  in?” 

“No,  thanks  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Tillinghast  rose,  when  his  dignity 
was  even  more  apparent.  He  hesitated; 
crossed  the  room;  and  hesitated  again  on 
the  threshold. 

“Think  over  what  I’ve  said,  Catherine, 
will  you?” 

“I’m  thinking  now.” 

So  her  father  favored  her  with  a  look  of 
approval,  and  went  on  in  to  the  library, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Frothingham  standing 
against  the  fireplace.  He  was  of  about 
Catherine’s  age,  a  thoroughly  modish  young 
man,  intellectual  without  effort,  and  equip¬ 
ped  wtlh  charming  manners. 

“My  heartiest  congratulations  to  you!” 
he  said  impulsively.  “And  what  a  marvel¬ 
ous  day  for  a  birthday!” 

“Thank  you,  Jimmy.  This  is  mighty 
kind  of  you.  As  we  grow  older  we  appreci¬ 
ate  the  attentions  of  young  men.” 

“And  it  seemed  to  me  that  your  birthday 
was  the  right  time  to  .  .  .to  talk  of  family 
matters.” 

“Family  matters?”  puzzled  Mr.  Tilling¬ 
hast. 

“I  want  to  ask  Catherine  to  marr>'  me,” 
blurted  Frothingham.  “I  want  to  know 
what  you  think  about  it.” 

The  father  stiffened  in  grave  dismay. 

“You  .  .  .  you  want  Catherine  to  many 
you - ” 

“Yes,  sir.  And  I  thought  we’d  better 
have  a  clear  understanding  beforehand.” 

“But,  Jimmy — w’hy,  my  dear  boy,  from 
what  I  know,  and  from  what  I’ve  heard 
about  you,  I  hadn’t  imagined  that  you’re  in 
a  position  to  talk  ver\'  seriously.” 

“You  mean  financially?  Well,  I'm  not.’’ 

“Sit  down,”  invited  Mr.  Tillinghast  con¬ 
cernedly.  “Let’s  be  frank  about  this.  Are 
you  actually  try  ing  to  tell  me  that  you  e.\- 
l)ect  to  be  financed  by  your  father-in-law?” 

“Substantially.  You  see - ” 

“Wait  a  moment!  You’re  about  three 
years  out  of  college,  aren’t  you?  And  your 
earning  capacity  is  what?” 

“I  don’t  know — I’m  paid  forty  dollars  a 
w’eek.” 

“.And  so  you’re  not  naturally  equal  to  the 
luxury  of  a  wife,  but  you’re  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  one  with  a  dowry!” 
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The  young  man  gestured  impatiently. 

“liut  it’s  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Tillinghastl’’ 

The  financier  gazed  at  him  in  amazement. 

“Just  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclu¬ 
sion?” 

“College.  I  went  to  college.  What 
chance  have  I  ?  They  taught  me  some  Latin 
and  mathematics,  and  the  home-life  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  the  history  of  religions, 
and  told  me  I  was  admitted  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  educated  men.  Then  I  had  to  go 
out  and  sell  short-time  notes.” 

“But,  my  dear  boy— a  man  who  has  the 
elements  of  success  is  bound  to  be  success¬ 
ful!” 

“Oh,  not  at  all!  If  all  the  men  with  the 
elements  of  success  were  successful,  nine  out 
of  ten  would  be  successful,  and  then  they 
wouldn’t  be  worth  anything.  We  need  to 
have  a  big  proportion  of  lailures  to  keeji 
money  steady.  I’m  one  of  the  failures. 
Why,  you  wouldn’t  take  a  man  just  out  of 
college,  and  pay  him  fout  or  five  hundred 
dollars  a  week  in  your  own  otfice,  woidd 
you?  And  you  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
because  some  other  man  isn’t  paying  me 
that!” 

“No,  Jimmy,  but  a  man  with  a  university 
training  should  have  much  k'ss  excuse  for 
failure - ” 

“Why,  no — I  don’t  see  that.” 

“Then  you  made  a  very  bad  mistake  in 
going  to  college,  didn't  you?” 

“But  I  didn’t  go — I  was  sent!  If  you  had 
a  son,  you’d  have  sent  him,  wouldn’t  you? 
And  what  would  he  have  learned?  Nothing 
practical.” 

“I  shouldn’t  have  sent  him  to  a  trade 
school,  Jimmy.  The  practical  phase  of  col¬ 
lege  is  negligible.  I  should  have  sent  him 
for  the  general  development,  the  broaden¬ 
ing  influence——” 

“Surely.  .And  it  would  have  fitted  him 
for  what?” 

“For  intercourse  with  gentlemen — for  his 
rightful  {)osition  in  society,”  said  the  finan¬ 
cier,  somewhat  nettled. 

“Then  I’m  fit  for  that,  sir.  I’ve  been  to 
college.  I  graduated  with  honors — that 
ought  to  make  me  all  the  more  desirable.” 

“But  we  must  judge  by  the  results,  my 
boy - ” 

“Of  course.  .And  the  result  of  my  train¬ 
ing  is  that  I  want  to  marry  Catherine.” 

Mr.  Tillinghast  frowned. 

“.And  to  be  dependent  on  me!  Jimmy,  I 
don’t  like  this.  There  seems  to  be  a  grow¬ 


ing  feeling  in  town  that  young  men  are  de¬ 
liberately  setting  out  to  marry  rich  girls — 
making  a  profession  of  it - ” 

“You  wouldn’t  object  if  my  own  father 
had  happened  to  leave  me  a  lot  of 
money?” 

“No;  that’s  very  different - ” 

“Not  ethically,  is  it?  Nor  if  my  father 
had  been  able  to  give  me  a  graft  jiosition  in 
his  office  with  nothing  to  do,  and  a  fat  sal¬ 
ary.  That  often  happens.  Then  you’d 
think  I  was  perfectly  eligible,  wouldn’t  you? 
The  fact  is,  that  if  Catherine  marries  any 
man  of  my  age  with  money,  he  can’t  possi¬ 
bly  have  made  it  himself.  And  I’m  consist¬ 
ent  about  it,  Mr.  Tillinghast.  Why,  here 
we  all  are  talking  of  equal  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  for  both  se.xes — and  I  say  that  it’s  i)er- 
‘fectly  proper  for  whichever  has  the  money 
to  use  it!  If  you  had  a  son  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  you  wouldn’t  think  anything  of  endow¬ 
ing  him,  would  you?  What’s  the  difference 
between  that  and  this  .  .  .  except  that  this 
way  it’s  more  heli)ful.  Because,  if  your  son 
married  a  rich  girl,  you  wouldn’t  need  to 
endow  her;  and  if  she  hajipened  to  be  poor, 
she  wouldn’t  have  been  used  to  much.  .And 
if  Catherine  marries  a  rich  man,  he’ll  have 
gt)t  his  money  from  somebody  else  anyway; 
and  if  she  wants  to  marr>-  a  poor  one  like 
me,  you  wouldn’t  want  her  to  live  on  his  in¬ 
come!” 

“But  a  jKwr  man  generally  deserves  his 
poverty - ” 

“Well,  he  always  has  it,  hasn’t  he?  .And 
how  many  get  what  they  really  earn?  You 
don’t  pay  the  peo])lc  in  your  office  what 
they  earn — you  couldn’t,  because  collective¬ 
ly  they  earn  all  there  is!  .And  if  success  is 
only  in  getting  money  somehow,  isn’t  mar¬ 
rying  a  rich  girl  a  si)ecies  of  success?  The 
rest  of  the  world  thinks  so.  .And  if  I  should 
marr\'  Catherine,  wouldn’t  that  automatic¬ 
ally  remove  any  objection  you  might  have 
to  me?” 

“Personally,  I  like  you,  Jimmy,  but - ” 

“Well,  then  it’s  absolutely  commercial, 
isn’t  it?  I  have  a  degree;  I  belong  to  one 
club  that  you  do — it  costs  me  too  much, 
but  I  have  to  have  it;  I  know  ever>’body 
worth  knowing;  my  social  standing  is  plentx*^ 
good  enough.  The  only  obstacle  is  that  I 
went  to  college,  and  took  at  least  one  course 
that  you  paid  for,  and  came  out  to  find  that 
I  can’t  reconcile  my  inclinations — which  I 
got  therel  —  with  my  income !  Now  I 
want  to  be  married.  I  don’t  want  to  wait 


until  I’m  thirty-six  or  -seven.  So  it  seems 
|)erfectly  fair  to  me  that  a  man  who  helped 
educate  me  up  to  a  |X)int  where  I  can’t  earn 
more  than  forty  dollars  a  week  ought  to  be 
willing  to  make  up  the  deficit!” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  ashamed  of  it,  Jim¬ 
my?” 

“A  little,”  admitted  the  young  man, 
flushing,  “but  it  can’t  be  avoided.  Because, 
in  the  first  place,  I  want  Catherine.  And  I 
wouldn’t  have  gone  out  intentionally  to  get 
a  girl  with  money;  but  if  she  happens  to 
have  it,  I’m  not  going  to  quit  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  I  thought  you’d  prefer  to  have  me 
straightforward  about  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  why  should  I  be  more  ashamed  of  your 
money  than  if  I’d  inherited  some,  or  won 
some,  gambling  in  Wall  Street?  It  wouldn’t 
be  mine,  anyway — I  mean,  I  wouldn’t  have 
created  it.” 


“it  struck  me  that  I 
couldn’t  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  BIRTHDAY  -  GIFT 
THAN  A  SON-IN-LAW.” 


Here  the  butler  entered  noiselessly,  and 
presented  a  card  on  a  tray. 

“In  five  minutes,  tell  him,”  said  Mr.  Till- 
inghast;  and  then  to  Frothingham:  “You 
make  me,  then,  the  following  offer:  For  a 
certain  monetary’  consideration,  as  yet  un¬ 
specified,  you’re  willing  to  many*  Cather¬ 
ine?” 

“No,  sir!  I’m  craz>-  about  her!  But  ob¬ 
viously  I  can’t  ask  her  to  live  on  my  salar>\ 
And  you  wouldn’t  be  simply  buying  a  son- 
in-law.  Mr.  Tillinghast — please  don’t  think 
of  it  that  way — you’d  be  buying  insurance 
— insurance  of  Catherine’s  happiness — that 
is.  if  she  should  say  yes.  .\nd  it  merely  de¬ 
pends  on  what  you  think  her  happiness  is 
worth  to  you.” 

“Your  argument  is  interesting.”  conceded 
the  financier  after  a  pause.  “I’ll  tell  you — 
I  like  you,  Jimmy,  and  I  like  to  have  you 
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around — but  I’m  a  conserv’ative,  and  I  don’t 
mind  admitting  that  you  modern  young  men 
shock  me  with  some  of  your  ideas.  I  like 
to  have  a  man  succeed  by  his  own  efforts, 
as  I  did.  If  you  won’t  speak  to  Catherine 
until  we’ve  had  one  more  conference,  I’ll 
give  you  a  definite  answer  within  a 
week.” 

“Ver\"  well,  sir,”  said  Frothingham,  rising. 
“If  it’s  convenient.  I’ll  come  a  week  from 
to-day,  and - ”  he  grinned  good-humor¬ 

edly — “I  still  congratulate  you!” 

Two  minutes  later  entered  the  man  whose 
card  had  lent  the  impression  that  his  name 
was  John  H.  Brady.  He  was  a  tall,  power¬ 
fully  built  citizen  of  perhaps  forty;  and  his 
handshake  was  that  of  a  gorilla. 

“Hello,  Bill,”  he  said.  “They  tell  me 
you’re  fifty.  Is  that  all?” 

“Fifty  is  all,”  conceded  Mr.  Tillinghast 
cheerfully.  “I  accept  your  felicitations — 
which  I  expect  any  moment.” 

“That’s  all  right  .  .  .  Where  arc  the  ci¬ 
gars?” 

“Behind  you  on  the  table.  Help  your¬ 
self.” 

The  big  man  took  one,  decapitated  it,  and 
smoked. 

“Bill,”  he  said,  “the  better  the  day,  the 
better  the  deed.  I’m  not  one  of  your  crowd, 
of  course,  but  you  know  me  pretty  well  by 
this  time.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  scheme  for  me  to  marry  Miss  Cather¬ 
ine?” 

“Why,  John!”  The  financier  was  staring 
in  unaffected  horror. 

“You  don’t  need  to  look  so  scared  alx)ut 
it,”  said  Mr.  Brady.  “I’m  only  asking  you. 
I  thought  we’d  call  it  a  pleasant  birthday 
suq)rise.  What  do  you  think?” 

“John,  I’m  sorry  as  the  devil.  .  .  .  You 
haven’t  sjx)ken  to  her,  have  you?” 

“Not  yet.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  West — Rochester,  New  York.  VV’e  ask 
papa  first.  Now,  look  here.  Bill  .  .  .  we’ve 
known  each  other  too  long  to  stand  on  cere¬ 
mony.  If  you’ve  made  other  plans,  you 
just  say  so.  The  point  is  this;  if  the  patent- 
medicine  business  is  as  good  for  the  next 
ten  years  as  it’s  been  for  the  last  ten.  I’m 
going  to  be  one  of  the  king-pins  of  human¬ 
ity.  You  know  that.  I  suppose  I’m  worth 
a  couple  of  million  as  I  stand.  I  want  to 
marry  into  a  family  with  enough  coats  of 
arms  and  halos  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  to 
back  up  my  money.  There’s  this  much  to 
say  about  it:  I  come  from  pretty  rugged 


stock.  There  won’t  be  any  weaklings 
among  my  descendants.  And  in  one  more 
generation  nobody’ll  care  where  the  money 
came  from,  either.  You  know  some  folks 
may  kick  at  the  way  you’re  getting  it  while 
you’re  getting  it,  but  after  you’ve  got  it, 
people  only  notice  that  you  have  got  it!  Say 
— you  look  sick,  Billy!  I  guess  you  don’t 
need  to  answer  me!” 

“John,”  said  the  financier,  “I’m  sorr>’, 
old  man.  .  .  .” 

“Don’t  bother — it  won’t  kill  me.  Never 
mind  the  frills — it’s  the  social  end,  isn’t  it? 
Don’t  stall,  Billy — isn’t  it?” 

Mr.  Tillinghast  nodded  mechanically. 

“And  I’ve  got  twenty-five  college  gradu¬ 
ates  working  for  me,”  said  Mr.  Brady  with 
a  wry  smile.  “All  I  have  to  do  is  to  hold 
up  a  fifty-dollar  bill,  and  they  block  up  the 
traffic  outside,  trying  to  get  in.”  He 
smoked  reflectively.  “Billy,”  he  said,  “who 
was  your  grandfather?” 

“George  Tillinghast.” 

“What  business?” 

“Building,”  said  Mr.  Tillinghast  doubt¬ 
fully. 

“No,  he  wasn’t.  He  was  a  contractor. 
He  worked  on  the  Mohawk  Division  of  the 
Central.  Well,  my  father  was  a  contractor, 
too.  I  suppose  my  son  won’t  remember  him 
very  well.  I’m  just  one  jump  too  soon, 
that’s  all  .  .  .  There’s  no  other  objection, 
is  there?” 

“No,  John.  .  .  .  none  whatever.” 

“You  like  me  pretty  well?” 

“Mighty  well  .  .  .  always  did.” 

“I’ve  got  more  money  than  you  have 
right  now,  haven’t  I?” 

“Close  to  it.” 

“If  you’d  change  your  mind,  Billy,  I 
might  get  out  of  the  pill  business.” 

The  financier  sat  up  a  trifle  straighter. 

“Meaning  what?” 

“Just  what  I  say.  I’d  keep  an  interest, 
of  course,  but  I’d  keep  my  name  out  of  it. 
I’d  associate  myself  more  down- town.  I’m 
only  thirty-nine,  Billy.  ...  It  wouldn’t  do 
your  little  girl  any  harm  lo  marrv'  a  man 
like  me.  The  business  would  be  forgotten 
inside  a  couple  of  years.  And — it  might  be 
fairly  profitable  to  you  at  that.” 

“How  so?” 

“I’d  make  it  so.  Why  not?  I’m  not  fool¬ 
ing  myself  for  one  little  minute.  I’m  break¬ 
ing  into  society,  and  I  know  what  it  costs. 
The  day  I’m  married  I’ll  settle  a  million  on 
Catherine.  .  .  .” 
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the  bridegroom  belongs  to,  don’t  they? 
Well,  it’s  up  to  you.  Catherine  can  many 
a  young  squirt,  and  what  has  she  got?  I 
can  do  anything  you  say.  I’ve  never  found 
anything  yet  that  money  won’t  buy.  I  can 
go  into  politics.  I  can  go  in  for  connois- 
seuring  in  art.  I  can  adopt  a  young  college. 


If  ...  if  you  d  only  begun  your  cam¬ 
paign  sooner,  John - ” 

“I  look  to  you  to  begin  it  for  me.  You 
can,  if  you  want  to.  I  know  what  you’re 
thinking.  Let’s  mutualize.  You  put  me 
on  the  right  path  socially,  and  I’ll  steer 
your  feet  among  some  pleasant  places  I  hap- 


I  VE  BEEN  TO  COLLEGE.  /VNDTHE  RESILTOF  MY  TR.MNING  IS  THAT  1  WANT  TO  .MARRY  CATHERINE. 


pen  to  hold  the  mortgage  on.”  He  grinned  I  won’t  disgrace  you.  Only  you'll  have  to 
broadly.  “When  the  papers  announce  an  pilot  me  into  the  right  clubs,  Billy.  You’ll 
engagement,  they  usually  do  print  the  clubs  have  to  introduce  me  to  all  your  friends. 
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And  I  figure  that  as  a  son-in-law  I’ll  be 
worth  abK)ut  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
a  year  to  you  from  the  drop  of  the  hat. 
What  do  you  say?” 

Mr.  Tillinghast  sighed  heavily,  and 
looked  at  the  floor. 

“Let  me  think  it  over,  John.  .  . 

“The  reporters,  sir,”  said  the  butler,  ap¬ 
pearing  softly.  “They’re  in  the  hall,  sir.” 

“Take  ’em  out  on  the  loggia,  Taylor — 
serve  some  of  that  Amontillado,  and  the  ci¬ 
gars.  Say  I’ll  be  there  presently.  .  .  •  Let 
me  think  it  over,  John.  I  don’t  need  to  tell 
you  that  this  is  mighty  unexpected,  and  you 
caught  me  off  my  guard.  I  just  want  to  do 
what’s  best  for  Catherine.” 

“Of  course  you  do,”  agreed  the  other 
heartily.  “I’m  not  in  any  hurry.  Think  it 
over  all  you  want  to.  It  looks  to  me  like  a 
good  arrangement  all  around,  that’s  all. 
But  I’d  like  to  know  inside  of  a  week  or  ten 
days,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

week,  John.  See  me  in  town,  will 

you?” 

“I  certainly  will.  Well  ...  I  hope  you 
have  a  good  birthday,  and  lots  of  ’em!  Be 
good!” 

He  went  out;  and  Mr.  Tillinghast,  some¬ 
what 'shaken  by  his  two  inters’iews,  set 
about  composing  himself  sufficiently  to  greet 
the  reporters.  As  an  introducton.’  measure, 
he  picked  up  a  newspaper.  It  opened  to  a 
page  advertisement  devoted  to  hundreds  of 
letters  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  Aletheia 
Pills. 

“Confound  him!”  said  Mr.  Tillinghast 
savagely.  “And  damn  Frothingham!  Why 
couldn’t  they  coalesce?”  He  jammed  the 
paper  into  a  shapeless  ball,  and  threw  it  on 
the  floor. 

Then,  delaying  only  long  enough  to  locate 
the  memoranda  he  had  scribbled  the  night 
before,  he  passed  leisurely  out  to  the  loggia 
to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  press. 

There  were  three  reporters;  and  the  eld¬ 
est,  acting  as  spokesman,  explained  that 
the  youth  of  the  nation  were  waiting  in 
tense  e.xcitement  for  a  few  epigrams  on  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Tillinghast,  apologizing  for  the 
lack  of  tj'pewritten  copy — his  secretary’, 
he  said,  had  resigned  yesterday  with  discon¬ 
certing  suddenness — read  them  from  his 
memoranda. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  spokesman.  “And 
to  what  qualities,  or  what  ambitions,  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  do  you  ascribe  your  success?” 

“For  one  thing,”  said  the  financier  grave¬ 


ly,  “a  total  abstinence  from  alcohol  and  to¬ 
bacco.” 

The  spokesman  regarded  his  cigar  quizzi¬ 
cally  while  the  other  two  men  choked  over 
their  sherry. 

“And  I  always  aimed  at  the  highest,” 
went  on  the  host.  “I  never  allowed  myself 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  success  of  others — 
when  I  saw  what  I  wanted,  I  went  after  it. 
Any  man  can  get  what  he  wants,  if  he  real¬ 
ly  wants  it.  The  trouble  with  the  majority 
of  men  is  that  they  confuse  desire  with  in¬ 
clination.  I  think  that’s  all.  Good  morn¬ 
ing,  gentlemen.” 

He  bowed  himself  away,  and  went  to 
hunt  for  Catherine.  But  he  had  hardly 
gained  the  library  when  Taylor  was  behind 
him,  coughing. 

“Beg  pardon,  sir,  one  of  the  young  men 
wishes  to  speak  to  you.” 

“Well  .  .  .  send  him  in,”  said  Mr.  Till¬ 
inghast,  with  a  trace  of  irritation.  “Tell 
him  he  can  have  ninety  seconds  by  the 
clock,  and  not  a  second  more.” 

There  followed  a  brief  silence;  then  quick 
footsteps  sounded;  the  door  was  thrust  open, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  reporters  came  in. 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Tillinghast.  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  what  you  said  about 
ambition;  and  getting  what  you  want.  So 
I  thought  I’d  stay  and  speak  to  you.  I 
want  to  get  out  of  the  newsi)ai>er  game. 
You  said  your  secretary’  resigned.  I’d  like 
the  place.” 

“You  would,  would  you?  What  makes 
you  think  you  could  fill  it?” 

“I’d  have  to.  I  believe  your  theory’  is 
sound — I  know  what  I  want,  and  I  want  to 
get  it.  I  might  add  that  a  secretary  with 
newspai)er  experience  is  sometimes  an  as¬ 
set.” 

“As  I  told  you  outside,  I’m  retiring  from 
business  to-day,  Mr. - ” 

“You’ll  still  need  an  executive  secretary, 
won’t  you?  Or  call  it  a  press-agent.” 

“Why,”  inquired  Mr.  'I'illinghast,  “should 
you  have  suddenly  decided  that  y’ou  want 
to  w’ork  for  me?  You  don’t  know  what  I 
pay,  or  what  the  duties  are;  what’s  behind 
it?” 

The  young  man  grinned  engagingly. 

“I  want  to  find  out  how  you  do  it,  that’s 
all.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  way  to  be 
successful  is  to  associate  only  with  success¬ 
ful  men.  On  even  terms,  I  can’t.  So  on 
any  terms,  I  will.  I’d  like  to  find  out  at 
first-hand  a  few  facts.” 
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“Yes — and  that  means  that  as  soon  as 
you’ve  gathered  all  you  want  to  know, 
you’ll  quit - ’’ 

“No.  I’ll  make  a  contract,  if  you  like.” 

“.\ny  references?” 
few.” 

“Education?” 

“A.  B.  degree.  Four  years  in  newspaper 
work.” 

“That  isn’t  part  of  an  education, 
Mr. - ” 

“On  the  contrary,  sir.” 

“Your  family  is  .  .  .?” 

“I’m  the  last  of  it.  My  father  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Traveler." 

“Harrison?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“How  much  do  you  want?  Remember, 
this  won’t  be  city  work — ^it’ll  be  out  here  in 
the  countiy.” 

“I  want  w’hat  you  pay — to  start.  After¬ 
ward,  if  I’m  any  good,  you’ll  be  willing  to 
pay  what  I  want.” 

“Hired!”  said  the  financier  grimly. 
“There’s  three  days’  correspondence  over 
on  that  table.  Think  you  can  sort  it  out 
for  me?  Begging  letters  in  the  waste¬ 
basket?” 

“Certainly.  Thank  you  very  much.  .\nd 
— I’m  not  going  to  ask  many  favors,  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  but  I’d  like  to  leave  my  paper 
with  a  good  exit.  .  .  .  Can’t  I  telephone  a 
sj>ecial  interxaew  wi  th  you?  Something  rad¬ 
ical,  and  startling?” 

The  financier  reddened. 

“That,  sir,  is  a  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  out  of  the 
question.  I’m  afraid.  The  fact  is.  .  .1.  .  . 
exp)ect  you  to  urite  those  interv  iews!” 

“Oh,  yes  .  .  .”  Mr.  Harrison  bit  his 
tongue;  and  at  that  moment  Catherine  Till¬ 
inghast  paused  in  the  doorway,  perceived 
that  the  men  were  busy,  and  went  on.  Har¬ 
rison  had  glanced  up  in  the  nick  of  time. 

At  twelve  o’clock  noon  Mr.  Harrison  was 
presented,  rather  carelessly,  to  Miss  Tilling¬ 
hast.  At  half-past  one  she  told  her  father 
that  a  man  like  that  was  so  far  above  the 
common  run  of  secretaries  that  his  lunching 
with  the  family  was  a  matter  of  course.  At 
three  she  sat  on  the  loggia  and  marveled  at 
him. 

“What  a  wonderful  life  you’ve  had,”  she 
breathed,  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  his 
stories.  “I  didn’t  know  that  i)eople  have 
adventures  any  more!” 

“It  depends  on  their  dispositions,”  he 


told  her.  “I  have  more  than  I  want — you 
never  have  any  because  you’re  not  that 
kind  of  girl.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  you  should  say  that,” 
she  objected.  “But  then,  I  don’t  know  why 
you  should  say  half  the  things  you  do,  any¬ 
way.” 

“For  the  last  four  years  my  business  has 
been  to  draw  inferences.  Miss  Tillinghast.” 

“And  you  think  you’re  rather  clever  at 
it?” 

“Clever  enough  to  hold  down  a  job  on  a 
New  Yoik  paper.  Wben  I  talk  to  a  strange 
person.  I’m  analyzing  him  from  the  first 
sentence.  A  ref>orter  is  what  you  might 
call  a  literary  detective.” 

“Have  you  been  doing  that  to  me?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“And  to  my  father?” 

“Decidedly.” 

“I  wonder  what  you  thought  about  us?” 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  say  that  I’m  a  fortune¬ 
teller,  Miss  Tillinghast.” 

“I  understood  that.  But  did  you  have 
to  analyze  women  very  often?” 

“I  was  considered  the  best  man  we  had 
for  that  sort  of  work — meaning  that  I  was 
almost  as  good  as  the  poorest  woman.” 

“That’s  awfully  interesting.  D«  you 
know,  I’ve  never  been  interviewed  in  mV 
life.  I  should  think  it  would  be  tremendous¬ 
ly  exciting.” 

“So  should  I,”  said  Harrison. 

Miss  Tillinghast  watched  him  with  grow¬ 
ing  admiration.  This  was  her  first  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  man  of  his  typ>e — an  unaffected, 
blunt,  lively  young  man  with  nothing  but 
his  nature  and  his  youth  to  recommend  him. 
His  presence  refreshed  and  invigorated  her; 
in  some  curious  manner  she  felt  just  a  little 
inferior  to  him,  as  though  he  |x)ssessed  at¬ 
tributes  which  she  could  neither  compre¬ 
hend  nor  approach.  She  had  already  de¬ 
cided  that  he  wasn’t  handsome;  that  he  was 
merely  a  man  of  strong  features,  and  a 
pleasant  expression;  but  when  he  looked 
squarely  at  her,  she  wavered. 

“I  wonder  if  you’ll  like  being  here,  after 
all  the  thrills  you’ve  had,”  she  said  at 
length. 

“I  wonder  that  myself,”  said  Harrison. 

Miss  Tillinghast  gasped. 

“You  .  .  .  you  don’t  trouble  to  be  very 
polite,  do  you?”  she  queried.  “That  wasn’t 
a  nice  way  to  put  it,  do  you  think?” 

“If  I  were  polite,  I  wouldn’t  interest  you 
so  much.  .  . 
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“You  flatter  yourself  that  I’m  interested 
at  all!”  she  said  haughtily. 

“Now  a  remark  like  that,”  explained  Har¬ 
rison,  leaning  forward,  “was  what  I  meant 
when  I  spoke  of  literary  detection.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there’d  be  the  woman  who  told  me 
in  a  voice  exactly  like  that  that  she’d  sue 
us  for  libel  if  we  dared  to  print  what  she’d 
said.  Then  it  was  up  to  me  to  figure  out 
whether  that  was  the  truth,  or  just  the  pose. 
With  you — I’d  go  ahead  and  print!” 

Miss  Tillinghast  collapsed  abruptly  from 
the  heroic.  Twice  she  parted  her  lips,  twice 
she  closed  them.  Finally  she  said,  in  a 
much  subdued  tone:  “I  think  I  shall  be 
afraid  of  you!” 

“I  hope  not.  I  don’t  understand  why 
you  should.” 

“I’m  not  used  to  being  photographed  that 
way .  .  .  People  generally  believe  what  I 
say  in  the  way  I  say  it.” 

“I  never  shall — not  when  I  know  better.” 

“Nobody  ever  talked  to  me  like  this  be¬ 
fore,”  she  puzzled.  “And  the  funny  part  is 
that  I  almost  like  it.” 

“From  the  few  chances  that  I’ve  had  to 
get  acquainted  with  your  set.  Miss  Tilling¬ 
hast,  I  judge  that  you’re  among  the  best 
amateur  actors  in  the  world.” 

“Really?  Do  you  think  as  little  of  us  as 
that?” 

“Perhaps  even  less.  Of  course  this  isn’t 
directed  at  you  p)ersonally.  But  sometimes 
I’ve  wondered  if  people  who’ve  been 
brought  up  in  the  artificiality  that  you  and 
your  friends  have,  ever  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  a  perfectly  common,  ordinaiy,  normal 
emotion.  I  don’t  think  they  do.  Ever\’- 
thing  in  their  lives  is  gilded — from  their 
drawing-room  furniture  to  their  casual  con¬ 
versation.  The\’  have  two  subjects  of  con¬ 
versation:  money  and  society.  Neither  has 
any  significance.  The  sensations  that  the 
bourgeois  have  every  day  would  strike  you 
as  either  petty  or  sordid.” 

“Oh,  that  isn’t  true  .  .  .” 

“Isn’t  it?  Why,  when  you’re  so  carefully 
trained  from  babyhood  not  to  applaud  at 
the  opera,  not  to  show  any  astonishment  at 
anything,  not  to  laugh  at  a  comedy,  not  to 
do  any  natural  thing  that  might  let  other 
people  think  you  were  thoroughly  amused, 
or  frightened,  or  pleased,  or  hurt,  how  can 
you  expect  not  to  be  affected  in  every  other 
way?  Where  do  you  suppose  the  big  pas¬ 
sions  grow — in  houses  like  yours,  or  in  forty- 
dollar  apartments  in  Harlem?  .  .  .  And 


you  can’t  even  begin  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion,  because  you  don’t  know  Harlem.” 

“You  .  .  .  you  think  we  aren’t  sincere?” 

“Not  after  you  can  talk,”  said  Harrison. 

There  was  a  prolonged  silence. 

“I  let  you  know  that  I’m  amused,”  said 
Miss  Tillinghast. 

“I  give  you  credit  for  that.  But  I’m  not 
of  your  world,  you  see.  And  to-morrow  you 
may  be  ashamed  of  it.” 

“No,  I  won’t  be.” 

“Spontaneity,”  said  Harrison.  “That’s 
the  word!  Your  class  has  no  spontaneity! 
It’s  ironed  out  of  you.  Quite  truthfully, 
how  many  really  spontaneous  things  do  you 
do  in  the  course  of  a  week?” 

“Oh,  hundreds!” 

“No;  not  half  a  dozen — omitting  such 
trivialities  as  going  out  to  ride,  or  swim. 
And  it’s  only  spontaneity  that  seems  to  put 
any  value  in  the  things  we  do.  Isn’t  that 
true — or  don’t  you  know?” 

“I  .  .  .  don’t  know.” 

“And  the  idea  of  going  through  life  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  real  thrills — oh,  it’s  ridicu¬ 
lous!  I  suppose  you  hang  up  mistletoe 
every  Christmas!” 

“Why,  certainly,”  she  said  in  all  inno¬ 
cence.  Harrison  laughed. 

“I’m  soriy-  for  you— all  of  you.  What  a 
perfectly  rotten  time  you  must  have!” 

“No,  we  have  a  veiy-  delightful  time - ” 

“How?”  he  demanded.  “Tell  me  how?” 

“Well,  in  our  clubs - ” 

“Rubbish!”  he  exclaimed.  “There  never 
was  an  ex-officio  club  that  was  any  good! 
What  fun  can  it  be  to  be  elected  to  a  club 
that  isn’t  exclusive?” 

“But  my  father  belongs  to  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  clubs  in  New  York!” 

“No,  Miss  Tillinghast.  He  couldn’t  qual¬ 
ify.  He  belongs  to  all  the  clubs  that  de¬ 
mand  a  pedigree.  That’s  nothing.  Thai’s 
not  exclusive.  7  belong  to  a  club  that  has 
rooms  in  what  was  an  old  stable.  There 
isn’t  a  man  in  it  you’ll  ever  meet.  But  it’s 
restricted  to  those  who  make  a  living  by 
their  brains.  That’s  exclusiveness.  That 
dispx>scs  of  the  clubs.  What’s  next?” 

“Music - ” 

“We  can  all  hear  that — the  only  differ- 
'  ence  is  in  where  we  sit.” 

“Teas,  dances  .  .  .” 

“Dances!”  he  rep>eated.  “What  do  you 
know  about  dancing?  Why,  for  fifty  cents 
I  could  take  you  to  a  place  where  the  bright¬ 
est  men  and  women  in  New  York  sit  around 


“just  think  of  me  as  a  mas  who  dropped 

OUT  OF  THE  SKY  ONE  DAY  TO  TELL  YOU  HIS 
STOCK  OF  FAIRY-STORIES.” 


and  invent  the  dances  you  have  to  learn  to 
be  in  fashion!  Besides,  with  you  a  dance  is 
a  function.  With  us  it’s  a  recreation.  .\nd 
.  .  .  pardon  me!  ...  it  isn’t  considered  im¬ 
proper  .  .  .  occasionally  ...  to  dispense 
with  the  mistletoe.  What’s  ne.xt?” 

“Outdoor  s|x)rts - ’’ 

“Sports!  Shooting,  I  imagine,  and  riding, 
and  golf?’’ 

“Yes.” 

“I  shoot  at  .\nticosti,”  he  said.  “It  takes 


five  days  to  get  there.  But  there’s  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  knowing  that  not  a  hundred 
white  men  have  ever  shot  over  it.  Not 
grouse,  you  know — but  little  furr\’  animals 
that’ll  get  you  if  you  don’t  get  them  first. 
.\nd  riding — well.  I’ll  have  to  admit  that 
you  can  afford  good  horses.  But  golf!  Cow- 
pasture  pool!”  He  sniffed  contemptu¬ 
ously. 

“.\nd  so  .  .  .  you  don’t  exactly  envy  us, 
do  vou?” 
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“You  bet  I  do  .  .  .  I’m  as  much  a  hypo¬ 
crite  as  anybody  else.  I’d  like  the  money. 
Thank  God,  I’ll  never  have  it .  .  .  I’ll  keep 
right  on  working,  and  dreaming,  and  hav¬ 
ing  my  giddy  adventures,  and  be  happier  in 
ten  minutes  than  you  will  in  a  lifetime!” 

“Let’s  walk,”  said  Miss  Tillinghast. 
“You’ve  made  it  hard  for  me  to  .  .  .to  sit 
still  any  longer.  Father  won’t  be  back  until 
late  —  there’s  nothing  for  you  to  do,  is 
there?” 

“He  told  me  to  follow  your  instructions,” 
said  Harrison  humorously. 

“All  right!  My  instructions  are  to  walk.” 

Strolling  down  from  the  loggia,  they 
crossed  a  magnificent  terrace,  beyond  that 
an  enormous  stretch  of  carefully  tended 
lawn,  and  came  eventually  to  a  tiny  path 
leading  through  marshland  and  meadow. 

“Look!”  said  Miss  Tillinghast,  pointing 
to  a  distant  hill.  “Isn’t  it  pretty?” 

Harrison  surveyed  the  landscape  until  he 
sighted  the  object  of  her  praise.  It  was  a 
small  marble  temple,  gleaming  white  against 
the  soft  green  of  the  hillside,  and  reflecting 
sharply  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  crept 
through  the  surrounding  trees. 

“Pretty!”  said  Harrison.  “  Good  heav¬ 
ens!  Who  put  that  there?” 

“F-father,”  she  faltered.  “Don’t  vou  like 
it?” 

“What  did  he  put  it  there  for?” 

“Why,  as  a  decoration!” 

“This  particular  land,”  said  Harrison  re¬ 
flectively,  “I  remember  very  well  now.  I 
passed  it  this  morning.  It’s  malarial.  .\nd 
on  the  other  side  of  that  beautiful  little 
Ionic  gem  there’s  a  real-estate  development 
that’s  advertised  as  adjoining  your  prop¬ 
erty.  The  temple,  I  imagine,  is  to  create 
the  illusion.  Who  owns  that  property,  do 
you  know?” 

“Father  and  Mr.  Brady  own  it,”  she  said 
sulkily.  “/  think  it’s  a  very  pretty  temple. 
And  the  hill  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  develop)- 
ment  from  our  house.” 

They  climbed  the  hill,  and  sat  on  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  marble  steps.  The  trees  and 
shrubberj’  formed  an  adequate  screen  to 
both  sides  and  the  rear;  and  before  them 
swept  the  full  extent  of  the  Tillinghast  es¬ 
tate. 

Miss  Tillinghast  aimlessly  plucked  a  few 
leaves  from  a  neighboring  shrub. 

“You  can  credit  me  with  something  else, 
too,”  she  said. 

“And  what’s  that,  please?” 


“More  spontaneity.” 

“Yes?”  He  was  evidently  unaware  of  it. 

“If  you’d  been  any  other  .  .  .  secretary 
father’s  had,  I  don’t  think  I’d  have  walked 
out  here  with  you.  Do  you?” 

Harrison  stared  aghast. 

“And  a  simple  adventure  like  this,”  he 
managed,  “you  put  down  as  an  event — an 
adventure  in  spontaneity!  Good  Lord,  I  am 
sorry  for  you!” 

“I’m  wondering  if  you  need  to  be  sorr>’ 
for  me,”  she  said.  “Perhaps  you  do.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?”  he  asked  civ- 
illy. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  Harrison  pro¬ 
duced  a  pipe,  and  a  tobacco-pouch. 

“There’s  another  thing,”  he  commented. 
“You  plutocrats  don’t  even  know  how  to 
smoke!  P'lavored  tobacco  .  .  .  scented  ci¬ 
gars  at  seventy-five  cents  apiece!  I  had  one 
this  morning.  Ugh!”  He  blew  three  rolling 
clouds  at  the  sky,  and  sighed  in  utter  con¬ 
tent.  “I  don’t  know  how  I’m  going  to  get 
along  without  a  pipe  when  I’m  working.” 

“You  do  look  happy  with  it.” 

“I  am  .  .  .  we  proletarians  get  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  our  simple  pleasures.” 

Miss  Tillinghast  raised  her  eyes. 

“I’ve  never  met  anybody  like  you,  Mr. 
Harrison.” 

“Nor  I  like  you— at  close  range.” 

“Father  told  me  what  you  said  about 
wanting  to  study  us.  .\re  you  finding  it 
what  you  anticipated?” 

“Better  in  some  respects.  But  I  wish  he 
hadn’t  told  you  that.” 

“Why?” 

“It  would  naturally  prejudice  you.” 

“But  it  doesn’t.” 

“You  think  I  have  the  makings  of  a  good 
secretary’ ?” 

“Y-e-'s.” 

Harrison  puffed  comfortably. 

“You’re  not  enthusiastic.” 

“It’s  hard  for  me  to  think  of  you  as  a  sec¬ 
retary’,”  she  conceded.  “You’re  such  good 
.  .  .  company.” 

“Only  because  I’m  a  novelty.” 

“Isn’t  that  contrary’  to  what  you  said 
some  time  ago — that  yve  couldn’t  appreciate 
simple  pleasures?” 

“Well  .  .  .  possibly.” 

He  looked  at  her  critically. 

“You’ve  done  something  to-day  that  no 
one  else  has  ever  done,  Mr.  Harrison. 
You’ve  made  me  wonder.” 

“Wonder  what?” 
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“What  I  should  have  been  like  if  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  .  ,  .  perhaps  like  vour  fa¬ 
ther.” 

“You’d  have  been  a  .  .  He  stopj>ed 
short. 

“Please  tell  me,”  she  begged. 

“1  can’t.  Don’t  ask  me.” 

“Please!” 

“You’ll  make  a  serious  mistake,  Miss 
Tillinghast!” 

“But  ...  I  want  to  know!” 

“But  you  mustn’t!” 

“Somehow,”  she  said,  “you’ve  made  me 
very  unhappy  .  .  .  and  miserable  .  .  . 
you’ve  said  so  many  things  that  are  really 
true  .  .  .  and  it’s  only  true  things  that 
hurt  .  .  .” 

“Then  I  w’as  very  culpable,”  said  Harri¬ 
son,  smoking  rapidly. 

“No  .  .  .  you  were  yourself.  It  w’ould 
be  wonderful  for  me  if  I  could  have  had — 
or  if  I  could  have  ne  w — the  inspiration  of 
thoughts  like  yours  ...  if  I  could  have 
had  friends  like  you  ...  I  know  what 
you’ve  told  me  is  true,  because  I’m  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  days  .  .  .  each  like  the  last 
.  .  .  and  the  next  .  .  .  and  sometimes  it 
sickens  me  .  .  .” 

“But  there  is  no  way  for  our  classes  to 
know  each  other,”  said  Harrison  medita¬ 
tively.  “No  way  for  us  to  know  each  other 
...  no  common  ground  for  us - ” 

“There  is  for  you  and  me!” 

“No,  not  even  for  you  and  me.  It 
wouldn’t  do.  I’m  working  for  your  father, 
you  know’.  I  dare  say  he’d  discharge  me  if 
he  knew  how  I’ve  talked  to  you  in  the  four 
or  five  hours  I’ve  known  you.” 

“But  for  you  and  me  there  must  be  a  way! 
I  told  you  no  one  has  ever  talked  so  to  me 
.  .  .  and  I  need  it  .  .  .  badly  .  .  .” 

“Over  there  on  the  next  hill,”  said  Har¬ 
rison,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
“there’s  a  house  as  big  as  yours.  Allegori¬ 
cally,  you’ll  marrx’  the  young  son.  Some 
day  when  you’re  motoring  through  the 
.\dirondacks  in  a  tw’elve-thousand-dollar  car 
on  the  w’ay  to  your  palatial  lodge,  you’ll 
pass  me  w’andering  along  the  high-road  with 
a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  you’ll  wish  I 
didn’t  sing  so  loudly.  To-day  because  I’ve 
rather  shocked  you,  you  think  I  talk  like  a 
philosopher;  to-morrow  you’ll  remember 
that  I  gabbled  like  a  fool.”  He  was  aware 
that  there  w’as  an  ominous  suggestion  in 
the  movement  of  her  shoulders.  “Listen!” 
he  said  quickly.  “If  you  did  belong  to  my 


crowd,  do  you  know  what  I’d  say  now? 
Shall  I  say  it?  Brace  up,  little  girl,  you're 
thinking  too  hard!  Now  give  me  my  pardon, 
and  let’s  go  back.” 

“Don’t!”  she  cried  hysterically.  “Don't! 
You  .  .  .  you  talk  about  analyzing  wom¬ 
en  .  .  .” 

Harrison  stood  looking  down  at  her.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  withdrew 
them  .  .  .  mechanically  he  fumbled  for  his 
pipe.  The  heir  to  millions  lay  in  a  tum¬ 
bled  heap  on  the  ground,  sobbing  against 
the  mosses.  Harrison  dropped  the  pipe, 
and  knelt  beside  her;  one  of  her  hands 
clutched  his,  and  held  it. 

“You  poor  little  kid!”  he  said  very  gen¬ 
tly.  “I’m  sorrier  for  you  than  you’ll  ever 
know  .  .  .  and  I’m  going  to  show'  it  in  a 
way  that  you’ll  never  regret.  Please  don’t 
do  that  .  .  .  please!  I  wouldn’t  for  the 
world  have  ...  I  haven’t  the  sense  of  an 
ape!  How  could  I  know  that  you’re  .  .  . 
human?  We  don’t  speak  the  same  language 
.  .  .if  you  ever  think  of  me  again,  just  think 
of  me  as  a  man  who  dropped  out  of  the  sky 
one  day  to  tell  you  Jiis  stock  of  fair\’-stories. 
You — you’d  hardly  believe  what  I  think  of 
you  .  .  .  but  ...  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
either  of  us,  little  girl .  .  .  if  I  told  you  .  .  . 
I  wouldn’t  have  any  self-respect  left  .  .  .” 

Her  hand  tightened  convulsively  on  his. 

“I  .  .  .  I’m  so  .  .  .  lonesome  .  .  .”  she 
choked.  “And  .  .  .  and  you’re  the 
first  .  .  .” 

“I’m  sorr\’  ...  so  sorry’  .  .  .  but  for 
both  of  our  sakes  .  .  .  and  the  lives  we’re 
destined  to  lead  ...  I  mustn’t  make  it  any 
harder  for  you  ...  I  shouldn’t  have  talked 
like  this  to  you  .  .  .  because  there  isn’t  any 
way  out.” 

He  disengagetl  his  hand. 

“You’re  not  going!” 

“I  must,”  he  said  gently.  “I’m  human, 
too.  And  you’re  out  of  my  class.” 

“D-don't  .  .  .” 

“Dear  child,”  said  Harrison.  “Forgive 
me!  But  the  greater  hurt  now,  the  less  af¬ 
terward  .  .  .  I’m  afraid.  I’m  terribly  afraid 
I  don’t  ...  I  can’t  say  it!  .  .  .  I  can’t! 
Good-by!” 

“Where  are  you  .  .  .  going?” 

“I?”  He  stooped  and  kissed  the  back  of 
her  outstretched  hand.  “Back  to  the  sky,” 
he  said  resolutely.  “Back  to  the  other 
dreamers.  In  other  w’ords,  back  to  my  own 
people.  That  is  ...  I  hope  I’ll  have  the 
nerve  to  go  .  .  .1  hope  so  .  .  .  Salut!" 
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“You  bet  I  do  .  .  .  I’m  as  much  a  hypo¬ 
crite  as  anybody  else.  I’d  like  the  money. 
Thank  God,  I’ll  never  have  it  .  .  .  I’ll  keep 
right  on  working,  and  dreaming,  and  hav¬ 
ing  my  giddy  adventures,  and  be  happier  in 
ten  minutes  than  you  will  in  a  lifetime!” 

“Let’s  walk,”  said  Miss  Tillinghast. 
“You’ve  made  it  hard  for  me  to  ...  to  sit 
still  any  longer.  Father  won’t  be  back  until 
late  —  there’s  nothing  for  you  to  do,  is 
there?” 

“He  told  me  to  follow  your  instructions,” 
said  Harrison  humorously. 

“All  right!  My  instructions  are  to  w’alk.” 

Strolling  down  from  the  loggia,  they 
crossed  a  magnificent  terrace,  beyond  that 
an  enormous  stretch  of  carefully  tended 
lawn,  and  came  eventually  to  a  tiny  path 
leading  through  marshland  and  meadow. 

“Look!”  said  Miss  Tillinghast,  pointing 
to  a  distant  hill.  “Isn’t  it  pretty?” 

Harrison  surveyed  the  landscape  until  he 
sighted  the  object  of  her  praise.  It  was  a 
small  marble  temple,  gleaming  white  against 
the  soft  green  of  the  hillside,  and  reflecting 
sharply  the  rays  of  the  sun  which  crept 
through  the  surrounding  trees. 

“Pretty!”  said  Harrison.  “  Good  heav¬ 
ens!  Who  put  that  there?” 

“F-father,”  she  faltered.  “Don’t  you  like 
it?” 

“What  did  he  put  it  there  for?” 

“Why,  as  a  decoration!” 

“This  particular  land,”  said  Harrison  re¬ 
flectively,  “I  remember  very  well  now.  I 
passed  it  this  morning.  It’s  malarial.  And 
on  the  other  side  of  that  beautiful  little 
Ionic  gem  there’s  a  real-estate  development 
that’s  advertised  as  adjoining  your  prop¬ 
erty.  The  temple,  I  imagine,  is  to  create 
the  illusion.  Who  owns  that  property,  do 
you  know?” 

“Father  and  Mr.  Brady  own  it,”  she  said 
sulkily.  “/  think  it’s  a  very  pretty  temple. 
And  the  hill  cuts  off  the  view  of  the  develop)- 
ment  from  our  house.” 

They  climbed  the  hill,  and  sat  on  the  low¬ 
est  of  the  marble  steps.  The  trees  and 
shrubbeiy’  formed  an  adequate  screen  to 
both  sides  and  the  rear;  and  before  them 
swept  the  full  extent  of  the  Tillinghast  es¬ 
tate. 

Miss  Tillinghast  aimlessly  plucked  a  few 
leaves  from  a  neighboring  shrub. 

“You  can  credit  me  with  something  else, 
too,”  she  said. 

“And  what’s  that,  please?” 


“More  spontaneity.” 

“Yes?”  He  was  evidently  unaware  of  it. 

“If  you’d  been  any  other  .  .  .  secretary 
father’s  had,  I  don’t  think  I’d  have  walked 
out  here  with  you.  Do  you?” 

Harrison  stared  aghast. 

“And  a  simple  adventure  like  this,”  he 
managed,  “you  put  down  as  an  event — an 
adventure  in  spontaneity!  Good  Lord,  I  am 
sorry  for  you!” 

“I’m  wondering  if  you  need  to  be  sorry 
for  me,”  she  said.  “Perhaps  you  do.” 

“Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?”  he  asked  civ¬ 
illy. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  Harrison  pro¬ 
duced  a  pipe,  and  a  tobacco-pouch. 

“There’s  another  thing,”  he  commented. 
“You  plutocrats  don’t  even  know  how  to 
smoke!  Flavored  tobacco  .  .  .  scented  ci¬ 
gars  at  seventy-five  cents  apiece!  I  had  one 
this  morning.  Ugh!"  He  blew  three  rolling 
clouds  at  the  sky,  and  sighed  in  utter  con¬ 
tent.  “I  don’t  know  how  I’m  going  to  get 
along  without  a  pipe  when  I’m  working.” 

“You  do  look  happy  with  it.” 

“I  am  ...  we  proletarians  get  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  our  simple  pleasures.” 

Miss  Tillinghast  raised  her  eyes. 

“I’ve  never  met  anybody  like  you,  Mr. 
Harrison.” 

“Nor  I  like  you — at  close  range.” 

“Father  told  me  what  you  said  about 
wanting  to  study  us.  Are  you  finding  it 
what  you  anticipated?” 

“Better  in  some  respects.  But  I  wish  he 
hadn’t  told  you  that.” 

“Why?” 

“It  would  naturally  prejudice  you.” 

“But  it  doesn’t.” 

“You  think  I  have  the  makings  of  a  good 
secrctar\’?” 

“Y-e-s.” 

Harrison  puffed  comfortably. 

“You’re  not  enthusiastic.” 

“It’s  hard  for  me  to  think  of  you  as  a  sec- 
retaiy’,”  she  conceded.  “You’re  such  good 
.  .  .  company.” 

“Only  because  I’m  a  novelty.” 

“Isn’t  that  contraiy'  to  what  you  said 
some  time  ago — that  we  couldn’t  appreciate 
simple  pleasures?” 

“Well  .  .  .  possibly.” 

He  looked  at  her  critically. 

“You’ve  done  something  to-day  that  no 
one  else  has  ever  done,  Mr.  Harrison. 
You’ve  made  me  wonder.” 

“Wonder  what?” 
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“What  I  should  have  been  like  if  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  been  .  .  .  perhaps  like  vour  fa¬ 
ther.” 

“You’d  have  been  a  .  .  He  stopi>ed 
short. 

“Please  tell  me,”  she  begged. 

“I  can’t.  Don’t  ask  me.” 

“Please!” 

“You’ll  make  a  serious  mistake,  Miss 
Tillinghast!” 

“But  ...  I  want  to  know!” 

“But  you  mustn’t!” 

“Somehow,”  she  said,  “you’ve  made  me 
very  unhappy  .  .  .  and  miserable  .  .  . 
you’ve  said  so  many  things  that  are  really 
true  .  .  .  and  it’s  only  true  things  that 
hurt  .  .  .” 

“Then  I  w’as  very  culpable,”  said  Harri¬ 
son,  smoking  rapidly. 

“No  .  .  .  you  w’ere  yourself.  It  would 
be  wonderful  for  me  if  I  could  have  had — 
or  if  I  could  have  new — the  inspiration  of 
thoughts  like  yours  ...  if  I  could  have 
had  friends  like  you  ...  I  know  what 
you’ve  told  me  is  true,  because  I’m  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  days  .  .  .  each  like  the  last 
.  .  .  and  the  next  .  .  .  and  sometimes  it 
sickens  me  .  .  .” 

“But  there  is  no  w’ay  for  our  classes  to 
know  each  other,”  said  Harrison  medita¬ 
tively.  “No  way  for  us  to  know  each  other 
...  no  common  ground  for  us - ” 

“There  is  for  you  and  me!” 

“No,  not  even  for  you  and  me.  It 
wouldn’t  do.  I’m  working  for  your  father, 
you  know.  I  dare  say  he’d  discharge  me  if 
he  knew  how  I’ve  talked  to  you  in  the  four 
or  five  hours  I’ve  known  you.” 

“But  for  you  and  me  there  must  l)e  a  way! 
I  told  you  no  one  has  ever  talked  so  to  me 
.  .  .  and  I  need  it  .  .  .  badly  .  .  .” 

“Over  there  on  the  next  hill,”  said  Har¬ 
rison,  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe, 
“there’s  a  house  as  big  as  yours.  .Mlegori- 
cally,  you’ll  marr\-  the  young  son.  Some 
day  when  you’re  motoring  through  the 
.\dirondacks  in  a  twelve-thousand-dollar  car 
on  the  way  to  your  palatial  lodge,  you’ll 
pass  me  wandering  along  the  high-road  with 
a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  you’ll  wish  I 
didn’t  sing  so  loudly.  To-day  because  I’ve 
rather  shocked  you,  you  think  I  talk  like  a 
philosopher;  to-morrow  you’ll  remember 
that  I  gabbled  like  a  fool.”  He  was  aware 
that  there  W’as  an  ominous  suggestion  in 
the  movement  of  her  shoulders.  “Listen!” 
he  said  quickly.  “If  you  did  belong  to  my 


crowd,  do  you  know  what  I’d  say  now? 
Shall  I  say  it?  Brace  up,  little  girl,  you're 
thinking  too  hard!  Now  give  me  my  pardon, 
and  let’s  go  back.” 

“Don’t!”  she  cried  hysterically.  “Don't! 
You  .  .  .  you  talk  about  analyzing  wom¬ 
en  .  .  .” 

Harrison  stood  looking  down  at  her.  He 
put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  withdrew 
them  .  .  .  mechanically  he  fumbled  for  his 
pipe.  The  heir  to  millions  lay  in  a  tum¬ 
bled  heap  on  the  ground,  sobbing  against 
the  mosses.  Harrison  dropped  the  pipe, 
and  knelt  beside  her;  one  of  her  hands 
clutched  his,  and  held  it. 

“You  poor  little  kid!”  he  said  very  gen¬ 
tly.  “I’m  sorrier  for  you  than  you’ll  ever 
know  .  .  .  and  I’m  going  to  show'  it  in  a 
way  that  you’ll  never  regret.  Please  don’t 
do  that  .  .  .  please!  I  wouldn’t  for  the 
world  have  ...  I  haven’t  the  sense  of  an 
ape!  How  could  I  know  that  you’re  .  .  . 
human?  We  don’t  speak  the  same  language 
.  .  .if  you  ever  think  of  me  again,  just  think 
of  me  as  a  man  who  dropped  out  of  the  sky 
one  day  to  tell  you  Jiis  stock  of  fairy-stories. 
You — you’d  hardly  believe  what  I  think  of 
you  .  .  .  but  ...  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to 
either  of  us,  little  girl  .  .  .  if  I  told  you  .  .  . 
I  wouldn’t  have  any  self-respect  left .  .  .” 

Her  hand  tightened  convulsively  on  his. 

“I  .  .  .  I’m  so  .  .  .  lonesome  .  .  .”  she 
choked.  “And  .  .  .  and  you’re  the 
first  .  .  .” 

“I’m  sorr\'  ...  so  sorr\-  .  .  .  but  for 
both  of  our  sakes  .  .  .  and  the  lives  we’re 
destined  to  lead  ...  I  mustn’t  make  it  any 
harder  for  you  ...  I  shouldn’t  have  talked 
like  this  to  you  .  .  .  because  there  isn’t  any 
way  out.” 

He  disengaged  his  hand. 

“You’re  not  going!” 

“I  must,”  he  said  gently.  “I’m  human, 
too.  And  you’re  out  of  my  class.” 

“D-don't  ...” 

“Dear  child,”  said  Harrison.  “Forgive 
me!  But  the  greater  hurt  now,  the  less  af- 
terw’ard  .  .  .I’m  afraid,  I’m  terribly  afraid 
I  don’t  ...  I  can’t  say  it!  .  .  .  I  can’t! 
Good-by!” 

“Where  are  you  .  .  .  going?” 

“I?”  He  stooped  and  kissed  the  back  of 
her  outstretched  hand.  “Back  to  the  sky,” 
he  said  resolutely.  “Back  to  the  other 
dreamers.  In  other  words,  back  to  my  own 
people.  That  is  ...  I  hope  I’ll  have  the 
nerv’e  to  go  .  .  .1  hope  so  .  .  .  Salut!" 
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When  she  turned  and  looked  across  the 
meadows  and  the  marshland,  he  was  a  rap¬ 
idly  mo^ng  speck  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  over  his  shoulders  floated  a  trail  of 
filmy,  curling  smoke. 

Returning  from  town  at  seven  o’clock, 
Mr.  Tillinghast  inquired  for  his  secretary, 
and  received  a  note  written  by  Harrison  ten 
minutes  before  his  departure. 

“WTiy,  the  irresponsible  idiot!”  said  Mr. 
Tillinghast,  petulantly.  “I  was  going  to 
get  a  lot  of  work  out  of  him,  too!  Well, 
that’s  what  a  man  gets  for  acting  on  im¬ 
pulse!  Where’s  Miss  Catherine?” 

He  was  ad\dsed  that  she  had  gone  to  her 
room  in  consequence  of  some  slight  indis¬ 
position;  and,  in  genuine  concern,  he  went 
to  see  about  it.  He  found  Catherine  in  bed, 
propped  up  with  many  pillows,  and  peering 
out  at  the  w'orld  in  inconsolable  melancholy. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  he 
said.  “Cheer  up,  dear,  I  have  some  good 
news  for  you.” 

Miss  Tillinghast  smiled  wanly. 

“That’s  nice,”  she  granted. 

“Jimmy  Frothingham  and  John  Brady 
both  saw  me  to-day  about  you — can  you 
guess  why?” 

“N-no.” 

“Of  course  you  can!  .\nd  it  struck  me 
that  I  couldn’t  have  a  better  birthday-gift 
than  a  son-in-law.” 

“Oh!”  said  Miss  Tillinghast  faintly. 

“Let’s  talk  it  over.”  He  drew  a  wicker 
chair  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  sat  down. 
“Either  one  of  them,  now  that  I’ve  thought 
it  all  out,  will  suit  me.  It’s  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  you  want.” 

“I  don’t  want  either  of  th-them,”  she  fal¬ 
tered. 

“What!”  he  said  incredulously.  “Not 
either  of  them?” 

“N-no.” 

“Now,  Catherine,  be  sensible!” 

“But  I  don'tr 

“Jimmy  Frothingham,”  said  the  financier 
deliberately,  “comes  from  the  finest  family 
in  this  state.  He’s  one  of  the  finest  young 
men  you’ll  ever  know.  He  has  every  ad¬ 
vantage  but  money,  and  I’ll  take  care  of 
that  if  you  say  so.” 

“I  w- wouldn’t  marry  Jimmy  Frothing¬ 
ham  if  he  were  the  1-last  man  on  earth!” 

“How  about  John?  You  know  what  he 
is — the  most  eligible  unmarried  man  in  New 
York!” 


“N-no — I  hate  him!" 

“Catherine,”  said  her  father  bruskly, 
“you’ve  got  to  stop  this  nonsense.  You 
ought  to  have  been  married  two  years  ago. 
Think  how  it  looks!  I  don’t  care  which  one 
you  take,  but  I  want  you  to  take  one  of 
them.  Take  your  choice  of  these  two — if 
you  want  to  please  me,  you’ll  take  Brady. 
He’s  a  diamond  in  the  rough,  Catherine,  but 
he’ll  improve  .  .  .” 

Miss  Tillinghast  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  and  covered  it  with  her  hands. 

“For  Heaven’s  sake,”  rasped  her  father, 
“have  you  ever  seen  a  man  you  wanted  to 
marry?” 

She  nodded  assent. 

“Well,  who  is  he,  and  where  is  he?” 

“It  w’on’t  do  any  good  .  .  .” 

“Why  not?  Do  you  suppose  you  can’t 
have  anything  you  want — even  to  a  hus¬ 
band?  I  don’t  care  if  he’s  a  plumber’s  ap¬ 
prentice — I  want  to  see  you  married.” 

“He’s  .  .  .  gone  .  .  .” 

“Gone!  Was  he  ever  here?” 

She  nodded  again. 

“When?  To^ay?  W'as  it  .  .  .  Cather¬ 
ine,  was  it  that  young  Harrison  lad?  My 
dear  girl,  he  isn’t  worth — why,  you’re  .  .  . 
why,  he  hasn’t  Jimmy’s  position,  he  hasn’t 
Brady’s  money,  he  hasn’t  .  .  .” 

“But Ifored him .  .  .and he.  .  .he.  .  .” 

The  financier  sighed  heavily. 

“Well,”  he  said  shortly,  “I’ll  make  good 
my  promise.  I  won’t  kick.  Not  even  if 
you’re  infatuated  with  a  nobody  you’ve 
seen  for  one  day.  Are  you  sure  you  want 
to  marry  him?” 

“I  know  it  .  .  .  but  he’s  gone  .  .  .” 

“Well,  you  know  where  he’s  gone,  don’t 
you?” 

Miss  Tillinghast  laughed  and  cried  in  a 
breath. 

“B-ack  to  the  sky,”  she  said. 

“To  the  sky!  Well,  if  he  did,  he  left  a 
Stuyv’esant  telephone  -  number!  And  he 
said  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute!  I’ve  got  his  note 
here!  ...  He  said  that  if  he’s  wanted  for 
anything  imperative,  he  can  get  out  here  on 
an  hour’s  notice!” 

Miss  Tillinghast  sat  up  straight. 

“He  didn’t  resign?”  she  cried. 

“Of  course  he  didn’t!  Why  should  he?” 

“You  call  him  up  .  .  .  call  him  right  away 
.  .  .  tell  him  it’s  the  most  imperative  thing 
he  ever  heard  of  .  .  .  and  when  he  gets  here 
you  leave  us  alone  ...  he  must  have 
known  .  .  .” 
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“SURELY  YOU  COULDN’T 
FIND  A  MORE  HARM¬ 
LESS  OR  RESPECTABLE 
PLACE.” 


T"  ‘  exemplification,  the  one-step,  as 

r  truly  and  justly  a  national  pas- 

.  time  as  baseball.  With  this  difference,  how¬ 

ever.  The  dance  has  become  Woman's 
national  game.  W'oman  it  is  who  has  saved 

HOW  long  is  it  since  the  scornful  it  from  its  logical  fate  and  made  it  her  own. 

prophets  predicted  the  collapse  Come  with  us  to  the  greatest  and  most 
and  decay  of  the  dancing  cult?  popular  of  our  dance-halls,  and  see  Woman 
Two  years?  Perhaps  nearer  in  her  new  empire  of  amusement, 
three.  Yet  in  that  time,  defying  our  neu-  It  is  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
rotic  .\merican  spirit  of  restlessness,  which  the  band  is  at  it  hard  and  conscientiously, 
ever  demands  some  fresh  apiieasement,  the  projecting  its  blare  and  plink,  its  rattle  and 
new  dances  have  passed  from  a  fad  into  a  thump,  over  a  floor  already  well  filled  with 
fashion,  and  from  a  fashion  into  a  craze.  couples  that  glide  or  hop  or  bump  or  slither. 
Normally  they  should  now  be  on  the  easy  according  to  their  capabilities, 
descent  to  that  .Xvernus  where  lie  those  Do  not  infer,  from  the  hour,  that  you  are 
dim  joys  of  the  past,  ping-pong  and  diabolo.  among  the  idle  rich  or  the  floating  populace 
Instead  of  which,  behold  them  established  of  our  fashionable  hotels.  Quite  othenvisel 
as  a  national  pastime.  Yes,  in  their  sim-  Twenty  -  five  cents’  admission,  including 
plest,  most  rhythmic,  and  most  compelling  privilege  of  three  dances;  five  cents  per  turn 
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for  additional  numbers;  partners  provided  for  the  experienced 
upon  application  to  and  approval  by  the  polished  but 
critical  manager;  floor  instructions  for  tyros  at  rea- 
sonable  rates;  strict  decorum  insisted  upon;  soft 
drinks  only  served  upon  the  premises — there 
you  have  in  a  nutshell  the  social  stra- 
V  turn  in  which  you  are  about  to 

move.  Popular  in  the  truest 
''  ,  sense,  this  enterprise. 

Now,  as  the  music 

%  frZ 


GRAND 


CENTRAL 

PALACE. 


the  floor  f  Vf 

through  the  f  / 

sentineled  op)en- 
ings,  each  with  its 
ticket-box  on  guard,  let 
us  take  this  corner  place  and 
look  about  us  at  the  other  tables. 
What  do  we  see? 


MCRR.\V  s. 


Women,  w’omen,  worn- 

en  everywhere;  four  or  even  five  to  everj’  f  I  \ 

discernible  man;  women  of  all  ages  and  widely  ^ 

diverse  conditions,  having  perhaps  no  caste-mark 
other  than  their  prevailing  appearance  of  lively  respectabil-  ^  ^  ' 

ity,  and  their  obvious  and  earnest  intent  to  get  their  money’s  claridge’s. 

worth  out  of  the  fugitive  hour.  This  is  their  playtime  on  their 
chosen  playground,  their  hour  of  respite,  their  “evening  at  the  club.” 

Here  the  bored  housekeeping  woman  finds  relief  from  the  dead  level  of  home 

and  fireside.  '' 


Were  I  a  philosopher,  I  should  probably  identify  and  point  out  a  social  portent 
here. 


As  I  am  not,  I  can  only  suspect  its  presence,  and  catch  echoes  of  it  in  the  con¬ 
versation  of  two  patrons  at  the  adjoining  table.  One  is  a  middle-aged  woman,  a  widow 
evidently,  dressed  with  a  trimness  and  correctness  which,  despite  its  inconspicuous  charac¬ 
ter,  makes  her  rather  noticeable  in  this  gathering.  Her  companion,  a  soft-faced  little 
creature,  much  younger,  is  apparently  a  stranger  to  her. 

“Did  you  have  the  last  dance?”  asks  the  widow  politely.  I  take  it  that  this  is  a  set 
formality  of  the  place. 

“No,”  says  the  younger  woman,  fretfully.  “I  got  in  just  one  minute  too  late.” 

“That’s  a  pity,”  the  other  commiserates.  “It  was  rather  a  longer  one  than  usual.” 

“Just  my  luck!  Yesterday  I  used  up  ten  coupons,”  she  adds,  brightening.  “But  to¬ 
day  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  much  chance.” 

Desultory  talk  follows,  and  then  the  little  woman,  all  unconscious  of  my  conscience¬ 
less  eavesdropping,  gives  me  a  swift  insight  into  what  this  place  means  to  a  certain  rather 
arid  kind  of  existence. 
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“What  am  I  going  to  do?”  she  is  asking 
in  a  plaintively  argumentative  voice,  as  if 
some  one  were  impugning  her  right  to  be 
there.  “I’m  always  through  at  the  flat  by 
three.  Then  there’s 
maybe  a  little  shop¬ 
ping,  but  I  have  to 
be  careful  not  to 
spend  too  much,  so 
1  don’t  dare  go 
many  places;  and 
after  that  nothing 
but  sit  with  your 


AT 
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MORE. 


THE 
POPVLAR 
DANCE- 
HALL  THEY 
DANCE  FOR 
JOY  OF  DAN- 
C I N  G .  AT 
THE  OTHER 
PLACES  ONE 
FEELS  THAT 
THEY  don’t 
KNOW  WHAT 
ELSE  TO  DO. 


hands  folded  and  look  out  the  window.” 
The  other  nods  sympathetically. 

“Jim  don’t  get  home  till  half-past  six.  If 
he’d  take  me  out  in  the  evening — but  he’s 
tired  and  he’d  rather  go  over  to  Lear\’’s 
and  bowl  a  game,  or  drop  in  at  the  District 
Club  and  talk  politics  or  baseball.  That’s 
natural.  But  what  about  me?  I’ve  got  to 
have  something,  haven’t  I?  I’m  sick  of  the 
movies.” 

“Does  your  husband  know  that  you  come 
here?” 

“Oh,  yes.  We-ell,  yes;  he  knows  I  come 
here.  But  he  don’t  know  I  dance  with  these 
boys.” 

“Surely  you  couldn’t  find  a  more  harmless 
or  resfiectable  place,”  says  the  other,  in  her 
well-bred  voice. 

True  enough.  Propriety  is  the  social 
keynote  of  the  place,  .^nd  yet,  you  know, 
Jim,  in  case  this  should  meet  your  eye,  I 
think  I’d  quit  Learj-’s  and  learn  to  dance, 
,  -  if  I  were  you. 

/'  I  Jim’s  wife  is  now  struck  by  some  incom- 
V  patibility  of  her  tete-a-tete  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  “Some  way  you  don’t  seem  to 
belong  here,”  she  observes  doubtfully.  “But 
I’ve  seen  you  around  before,  hav’en’t  I?” 
“Oh,  I’m  a  regular,”  answers  the  other 
with  a  smile.  “It  would  surprise  most 
of  my  friends  to  see  me  here. 
They  think  I’m  too  old  to 
dance,  at  home.  But 
the  music  is  in  my 
blood,  I  sup- 
pose.  I 
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love  it.  So  I  come  here,  and  if  there’s  no 
one  else,  one  can  always  find  one  of  these 
lx>ys.  Put  a  nickel  in  the  slot,”  she  smiled, 
“and  out  comes  an  automaton  all  wound 
up.” 

One  of  these  nickel  automata  presently 
strides  light-footedly  over  to  the  table  and 
seats  himself  between  the  two.  Jim’s  wife’s 
face  brightens  at  his  approach.  He  is  an¬ 
other  social  p)ortent,  brought  into  being  by 
the  decree  of  the  bored  housekeeping  wom¬ 
an  that  she  wishes  to  dance,  the  fiat  creature 
of  her  demand  for  a  partner.  That  is  what 
he  is,  a  professional  partner. 

He  would  preferably  term  himself  an  “in¬ 
structor,”  doubtless,  but  his  opportunities 
of  profitable  lesson-giving  are  waning,  I 
judge,  as  overtaxed  ingenuity  falters  in  the 
invention  of  new  steps,  and  facility  in  the 
old  becomes  more  nearly  universal.  There 
are  certain  threadbare  evidences  about  his 
carefully  pressed  clothes,  poor  chap,  which 
speak  of  a  dwindling  practise.  Meantime 
it  is  his  duty  to  “fill  in”  for  women  patrons 
who  lack  escorts,  as  most  of  these  do.  His 
is  the  thin,  Egyptian  type  of  face,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  that  Rameses  who  founded  the 
cigarette  trade  and  now  has  his  picture  on 
the  boxes.  He  appears  mildly  bored. 

Others  of  his  tribe  drift  in  from  an  in¬ 
definite  background,  distributing  themselves 
at  the  tables  with  the  women.  This  is  a 
sign  that  the  music  is  about  to  begin. 
Then — 

“/?aMatta,  feiMatta,  tof-tatta,  tittle-tat¬ 
tle,  to-ra-rat,  pr-r-r-r — rrmp!” 

What  magic  inheres  in  that  barbaric  beat 
of  the  one-step!  How  those  woman-faces 
flame  into  exp)ectanc>'!  W’ith  what  eager¬ 
ness  they  press  forward,  through  the  guard¬ 
ed  defiles,  dropping  each  her  little  yellow 
five-cent  square  of-  cardboard — “Good  for 
one  dance,  this  date  only” —  into  the  box. 
Eyes  alight,  p)Ose  alert,  foot  tapping  eagerly 
for  the  swell  of  the  music-wave  that  shall 
sweep  them  out  into  that  happy  ocean,  the 
mass  sways,  pulsates,  disintegrates,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  broken  series  of  bobbing  couples. 

I  am  weak  enough  to  wish  that  I  might 
say  they  dance  well.  I  can’t.  They 
don’t.  The  race-track  tout  of  the  roof-gar¬ 
den  and  his  painted  partner  for  whom  he 
“opens  wine”  are  immeasurably  more  adept. 
But  after  all,  what  does  it  matter?  What  is 
imf)ortant  is  that  they  dance  happily  and 
earnestly. 

As  I  turn,  at  the  close  of  the  one-step,  I 


find  myself  facing  the  slave- 
pen.  There  it  stands — the 
high  desk  of  the  overseer, 
the  ro{)es  hemming  in  the 
double  row  of  seats,  and  in 
these  seats  the  patient  line  of 
black-gowned  slaves.  Over¬ 
head  swnngs  a  long,  slim  sign¬ 
board — “Instruction  Tickets 
Here.”  For  a  trifling  ad¬ 
ditional  fee,  the  tyro  (man) 
may  purchase  the  education- 
aPservices  of  any  slave  there¬ 
in.  See:  one  of  them  is 
emerging  now.  She  wears 
fur-topped  shoes,  but  is 
otherwise  unremarkable.  To 
the  man  who  has  just  se¬ 
cured  the  cultural  advantages 
of  her  instruction  she  nods 
briefly,  one  of  the  women 
managers  having  presented 
them  to  each  other  in  a  formula  which 
really,  one  feels,  should  run  like  this: 

“Briseis,  this  mighty  prince  has  bought 
you  for  a  thousand  obols.  Have  a  care  of 
your  manners,  and  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  him 
a  kind  and  indulgent  master.” 

But,  more  probably,  in  this  practical 
modem  world,  the  injunction  runs  more  as 
follows:  “One-step  only.  Miss  Jones.  Fif¬ 
ty,  paid.  Ping!”  (This  last  from  the  cash- 
register.) 

As  they  pause  near  our  table,  I  get  a  near 
look  at  him,  and  appraise  him  as  the  con¬ 
scientious  cashier  of  a  small-city  bank.  He 
is  a  curious,  mild-looking  biped  with  a  long, 
forward-slanted  face,  dimly  lighted  by  pale, 
filmy  eyes,  and  suggesting  a  meek  eagle.  I 
can  hear  his  nervous,  self-conscious  explana¬ 
tion: 

“Supprise  for  m’  wife.  Going  to  take  her 
to  our  club’s  Hallowe’en-night  ball,  for  her 
birthday,  and  dance  her  legs — beg  y’pardon, 
miss,  her  feet  off.  She’s  crazy  about  it.  I 
haven’t  let  on  I  was  going  to  learn.” 

So  even  here  Woman  is  the  motive  in  the 
background  of  the  dance. 

The  slave  is  responding  in  a  weary-throat¬ 
ed  voice:  “Yawta  take  some  privit  lessons.” 

Under  cover  of  the  music  I  begin  to  get 
bits  and  scraps  of  the  flavor  of  the  place.  A 
very  young  girl  leans  against  a  pillar  near 
me,  absorbing  Experience  through  wide 
eyes.  I  can  hear  her  little  gasp  as  one  of 
the  “pros”  bears  down  upon  her;  but  whether 
it  is  apprehension  or  anticipation,  I  can  not 


Jitney  Partners  for  the  Dance 


“Whyn’t  you  take  her  out,  Mat?” 

“Who?  Ale?  A  hesitation?  I  got  me 
for  my  feet.  Let  Steve  do  it.  He’s  new,  and 
can  stand  it.” 

“Is  she  very  bad?”  inquires  Steve. 

“Bad!  She’s  a  porch-climber.  You  need 
shin-guards.” 

“VVon’t  she  fall  for  lessons?” 

“Next  week,”  says  the  first  speaker  de¬ 
risively.  “She’s  always  goin’  to  take  a  daily 
— next  week.  A  hand-out  artist.  Asks 
you  up  to  dinner.  Then,  after  the  grub,  out 
comes  the  victrola.  ‘Sha’n’t  we  try  a  few 
of  those  new  steps  to  the  tango?’  Then 
you  come  to  and  find  you’ve  given  two  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  lessons  for  a  half-dollar  feed.” 

As  I  listen,  it  is  borne  in  upon  me  that 
professional  partnerism  does  not  make  for 
a  sunny  philosophy  of  life.  Curious,  I  alter 
my  position  for  a  view  of  the  Vapipire,  and 
behold  a  living  tragedy  set  to  dance  music. 
She  is  a  gaunt  old  maid  of  fifty-five,  dressed 
with  scrupulous  finish  in  a  style  twenty 


tell.  .Apparently  he  diagnoses  it  as  the 
former,  for  he  sheers  off  and  presently  re¬ 
turns  with  one  of  the  Lady  Manageresses,  a 
person  of  imjwsing  correctness.  She  asks 
the  child  if  she  doesn’t  wish  to  dance,  and 
straightway  presents  the  professional.  He 
is  an  anemic  youth  with  that  facial  effect  of 
wistfulness  achieved  by  keeping  the  eye¬ 
brows  conscientiously  elevated. 

“Dance,  miss?”  he  invites  impersonally. 

As  she  passes  to  the  floor,  guided  by  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  upon  her  waist  (this  is 
locally  de  rigueur  and  implies  no  familiarity 
or  disrespect),  I  hear  her  murmur  in  deli¬ 
cious  panic:  “If  any  of  the  teachers  should 
be  here  and  see  me!” 

“We  have  ’em.  From  the  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,’’  he  obserx’es. 

"Oh,  but  our  school  is  out  of  town.”  And 
the  l)oarding-school  truant,  flushed  with  the 
excitement  of  this  venture  into  the  un¬ 
known,  is  whirled  away. 

“Nothing  in  it  for  Tim,”  observes  one  of 
a  group  of  three  instructors,  watching  them. 
“She’s  too  good  a  stejjper.” 

The  conclusion  seems  irrelevant  until  I 
later  learn  that  the  chief  professional  emolu¬ 
ment  of  these  languid  young  derelicts  lies 
in  catching  a  really  bad  dancer  and  securing 
an  order  for  private  lessons.  The  trio  falls 
to  discussing  some  regular  patron,  hidden 
from  my  view  by  a  pillar,  whom  they  desig¬ 
nate  by  the  uncomplimentary’  sobriquet  of 
the  Vampire. 


j!;  YOVK  «!>'■( 

^  T  eV^sVVI'S 


HERE  IS  THE 
SLAVF.-PE.N  — 
THE  HIGH  DESK 
OF  THE  OVER- 
SEER,  THE 
ROPES  HEM¬ 
MING  IN  THE 
DOUBLE  ROW  OF 
SE.\TS,  THE  PA¬ 
TIENT  LINE  OF 
BLACK-GOWNED 
SLAVES. 
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years  too  young  for  her.  On  her  face  is 
stamped  that  haunted,  avid  look  of  the 
woman  who  “wakes,  too  late,  to  gaze  after 
her  life  passed  by,”  and,  strangely  qualify¬ 
ing  it,  the  passion  of  rhythm,  governing  her 
veiy  breath. 

Several  times  already  I  have  seen  her  on 
the  floor,  prancing  with  the  energy  of  fleet¬ 
ing  happiness,  but  without  much  heed  to 
tempo.  But  now  the  allotment  of  “pros” 
to  which  her  entrance-fee  entitled  her,  is 
exhausted.  She  sits  and  waits,  hoping  with 
a  pathetic  and  imperishable  hope  for  any 
Prince  Charming,  however  humble,  who  will 
unchain  her  from  that  bleak  wall  whereon 
the  wall-flower  pines.  She,  too,  is  one  of  the 
pillars  which  support  that  structure  of  mu¬ 
sic  and  motion. 

Fewer  dancers  are  on  the  floor  now,  for 
the  slow  waltz-measure  fills  the  air.  The 
one-step  is  for  one  and  all,  but  the  hesita¬ 
tion  is  the  ruthless  betrayer  of  ineptitude. 
.And  ineptitude  could  hardly  go  farther  than 
in  the  action  of  the  burly,  brown-clad,  boy¬ 
ish-looking  man  of  fifty,  who  now  bears 
down  upon  our  corner,  panting  but  deter¬ 
mined.  Bob  -  hu  nch  -  duck .  Bob  -  hunch  - 
duck.  Bob-hunch-duck.  Then  three  little 
bunny  skips  like  an  abruptly  electrified  rab¬ 
bit,  accompanied  by  jaunty  w’agglings  of 
the  shoulders. 

Under  his  swinging  arm  I  catch  a  glimpse 
of  his  partner’s  face.  She  is  the  shortest 
and  plumpest  of  the  slaves,  and  her  expres¬ 
sion  suggests  at  once  that  proverb  which 
warns  against  the  fury  of  the  patient.  But 
he  doesn’t  see  it.  He  is  jauntily  hunching 
his  way  over  the  floor,  and  the  conversation 
runs  to  this  effect: 

“She  says  to  me,  ‘You  can’t  do  it’ - ” 

“Don’t  wriggle  your  shoulders.” 

“  ‘You’re  too  old,’  she  says.  ‘Am  I?’  I 
says - ” 

“Shift.  Shift.  Right  foot  out.” 

“  ‘Am  I!  I’ll  show  you,’  I  says.” 

Don't  put  your  knuckles  in  my  ear.” 

“  ‘I’ll  show  you,’  I  says.  ‘You  wait!’  ” 

Again  the  motivating  woman  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

Narrative  dialogue  on  so  slippery  a  floor 
is  p)erilous.  Another  couple  whirls  toward 
the  absorbed  conversationalist.  He  takes 
the  wrong  step.  A  mighty  bump  follows. 
He  recoils  up>on  the  small  plump  slave,  and 
then  the  fury  of  the  patient  bursts  its  bonds. 

“The  same  ankle,”  she  proclaims  with 
acid  bitterness,  extricates  herself  from  his 


grasp,  and  reaches  up.  I  could  have  sworn 
that  she  was  about  to  march  him  by  the 
ear,  school-teacher-wise.  She  doesn’t.  She 
only  takes  him  firmly  by  the  coat-sleeve. 
But  the  effect  is  much  the  same  as  if  she 
conducted  him  out  through  the  exit  in  dis¬ 
grace. 

“I  never  saw  ’em  coming,”  he  pleads. 
“That  boob  turned  the  wrong  way.” 

“Five  more  lessons,”  she  retorts  in  a 
steely  voice.  “Private  lessons,  too,  before 
you  go  on  that  floor  again  for  anything  but 
a  one-step  or  a  trot.” 

“All  right,”  he  yields  meekly.  “I’m 
game.  I’ll  show  her  if  I’m — ”  His  voice 
fades  and  is  lost. 

The  intervals  between  dances  grow  short¬ 
er  as  the  clock  advances.  Presently  there 
sounds  again  that  primeval  summons  of  the 
music: 

“RaMatta,  tat-tatta.,  toi-tatta,  tittle-tat¬ 
tle  to-ra-rat!” 

Low  in  my  heels  a  pulse  begins  to  throb. 
I  am — have  I  not  confessed  it,  up  to  this 
time? — myself  a  dancing  man.  Though  ar¬ 
rived  at  those  years  faintly  damned  by  the 
qualifying  term,  “discretion,”  a  spirit  in  my 
feet  still  moves  me  to  step  out  boldly  to  the 
music.  I  step.  The  floor  is  icy  treacherous, 
the  tempK)  hurried,  and  the  other  partici¬ 
pants,  it  seems  to  me,  not  invariably  guided 
by  the  articles  of  the  Hague  Convention; 
but  presently  I  am  in  the  swing  of  it,  en¬ 
couraged  by  a  near  view  of  the  Conscien¬ 
tious  Cashier.  He  is  panting  dryly  and  per¬ 
spiring  humidly.  Long  since  his  collar  has 
sunk  with  all  on  board.  Yet  indomitable 
purpose  is  in  his  mien. 

As  the  wheel  revolves  faster  around  me 
I  catch  bits  of  speech  from  all  sides,  whirled 
forth  from  the  spinning  dancers  and  com¬ 
bining  to  form  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 

A  Pro:  “Yas.  Gesso.  No.  Sure.  Aw- 
right;  t’morra.” 

A  Slave:  “Check  —  slide.  One  —  two; 
one — two.  Turn.  Turn!  (In  the  lip  lan¬ 
guage.)  You  big,  clumsy  camel!” 

Jim’s  Wife:  “Gracious!  Is  that  six?  I 
ought  to  be  cooking  Jim’s  roast  this  minute. 
How  time  flies  when  you’re  having  a  good 
time!” 

A  Gum-Chewing  Athlete:  “Naw,  I 
ain’t  got  it  yet.  There!  And  then  the  step 
back!  How  zat?” 

The  Truant:  I’ll  tell  a// the  girls  at  the 
school  about  this  place.” 

Rameses  of  the  Cigarette  -  Box: 


HE  IS  A  PROFESSIONAL  PARTNER, 
CREATED  BY  WOMAN’S  DEMAND 
FOR  THE  DANCE. 


“Give  ’em  my  card,  will  yeh,  miss?  All  the 
latest  steps,  as  reasonable  as  any  of  the 
good  ones.’’ 

The  Vampire  {with  a  passion  of  gratitude 
in  her  tone):  “Oh,  I  was  so  afraid  I’d  have 
to  leave  without  another  turn.” 

The  Fifty-year -OLD  Youth:  “Yes- 
sum;  I  says  to  her,  ‘1  may  be  stout  an’  I 
may  never  see  forty-nine  again.  But  gimme 
time,’  I  says,  ‘an’ - ’” 

The  Small  Plump  Slave:  “Bring  that 
elbow  down  and  keep  it  down.” 

The  Floor  Manager  {confidentially  so 
as  not  to  be  audible  more  than  fifty  feet  or  so 
away):  “Gentleman  with  lady  in  pink,  a 
leetle  more  conservative  in  the  dip,  please.” 

The  Band:  /?u/-tatta,  /uZ-tatta,  Za/-tatta, 
rattle-tattle — boom-er-rang.  BANG! 

Silence,  subduing  and  joyless,  settles 
dow’n.  The  pros  retire  to  their  background. 
The  slaves  return  to  their  pen.  Nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  to  wait  for  the  next.  Nothing 
here,  that  is. 

Elsewhere  Broadway  remains,  and  the 
White  Light  district.  But  what  remains  to  be 
said  of  the  nocturnal  cult  of  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic  toe,  which  has  not  already  been  said? 

At  the  Popular  Palace,  the  dancing  was 


for  its  own  sake,  for  the  delight  of  rhythmic 
movement.  In  many  of  the  other  places  we 
might  visit,  the  art  of  rhythmic  movement  is 
exhaustively  commercialized — sometimes  in 
a  partnership  with  the  bar,  sometimes  in  an 
uglier  and  grimmer  alliance.  And  in  none, 
from  the  Sixth  Avenue  resort  to  the  luxurious 
hotel  restaurant,  is  it  the  dance  that  is  the 
thing.  That  little  central  open  space  with 
the  orchestra  overhanging  it  is  focal  rather 
than  essential.  One  feels  that,  unlike  the 
tw’enty-five-cent  merrymakers,  these  habit- 
u&  dance  because  they  don’t  quite  know 
what  else  to  do  with  themselves.  They  are 
killing  time,  not  seizing  upon  it  and  making 
every  least  moment  of  it  count.  They  may 
perform  more  expertly  than  the  patrons  of 
the  popular  hall,  but  surely  they  get  noth¬ 
ing  comparable  out  of  it.  It  is  the  people 
at  the  popular  dance-hall  who  are  national¬ 
izing  the  dance. 

And  those  people  are  women.  “That 
which  Woman  wills,  the  gods  will.”  And 
so  long  as  Woman  wills  that  the  dance  shall 
go  on,  the  high  gods,  be  sure,  will  pipe  to 
her  pleasure.  For  She  -  Who  -  Must  -  Be  - 
Amused  has  found  and  founded  her  own  na¬ 
tional  pastime. 
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Henry  DE  SPAIN  U  general  manager  of  the  Thief  River  stage-line,  with 
headquarters  at  Sleepy  Cat.  His  real  job  is  to  subdue  the  outlaw  clan 
of  Morgan’s  Gap,  who  have  had  their  own  way  in  the  valley  for  years. 
One  of  their  men,  Sassoon,  stabs  a  stage-guard,  and  de  Spain’s  men  get  out 
after  him.  They  pick  up  his  trail  at  Calabasas  Inn,  and  de  Spain,  at  night, 
follows  him  into  the  natural  stronghold  of  Morgan’s  Gap,  and  by  a  clever  ruse 
drags  him  from  his  shack. 

At  the  exit  of  the  Gap,  while  the  other  two  men  wait  just  outside,  he  encoun¬ 
ters  Nan  Morgan,  niece  of  the  Morgan  chief.  She  halts  him,  questions  him 
and  his  prisoner  sharply,  threatens  to  call  her  uncle;  but  at  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  the  men  beyond  the  Gap  raise  a  commotion,  and  in  the  confusion  de  Spain 
rushes  his  prisoner  out.  Nan  immediately  dashes  back  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
the  capturing  party  is  hotly  pursued,  until  de  Spain  proves  his  earnestness,  and 
his  aim,  by  dropping  the  leader’s  horse. 

The  Morgans  openly  declare  themselves  for  revenge  on  de  Spain,  and  make 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  “get”  him.  He,  meantime,  is  growing  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  Nan  Morgan,  who  shows  no  more  friendliness  toward  him  than  does 
the  rest  of  her  family.  One  day  he  finds  her  horse  in  the  stage  barns  at  Calabasas 
and  discovers  that  she  has  gone  to  Sleepy  Cat  for  medicine  and  will  be  back 
by  the  next  stage.  He  goes  down  to  the  Calabasas  Inn  to  get  some  coffee  ready 
against  her  return — and  walks  into  a  trap.  Sassoon  and  three  of  his  Morgan 
friends  follow  him  into  the  empty  inn  and  lock  themselves  in  with  him.  There 
is  a  terrible  fight,  in  which  de  Spain  justifies  his  reputation  as  a  gunman.  De¬ 
spite  the  terrific  odds,  he  kills  two  of  his  enemies  and  wounds  the  two  others. 
He  himself  is  seriously  hurt,  but  jumps  through  a  window,  throws  himself  on 
Sassoon’s  horse,  and  escapes.  His  friends  pick  up  his  trail — a  trail  marked  by 
blood,  and  very  unsteady,  and  finally  lost  altogether  in  the  dust  of  the  road 
leading  straight  toward  Morgan’s  Gap. 


HERE’S  a  go,”  muttered  Pardaloe,  at  fault  after  riding  back  and  forth 
for  a  mile  in  an  effort  to  pick  the  horse  up  again. 

“Remember,”  interposW  Scott,  mildly,  “he  is  riding  Sassoon’s 
horse — the  brute  is  naturally  heading  for  home.” 

“Follow  him  home,  then,”  said  Lefever,  unhesitatingly. 

Scott  looked  at  his  companion  in  surprise.  “Near  home,  you  mean,  John,”  he 
suggested  inoffensively.  “For  three  of  us  to  ride  into  the  Gap  this  morning 
would  be  some  excitement  for  the  Morgans.  I  don’t  think  the  excitement 
would  last  long — for  us.” 


ON  THE 
TRAIL  OF 
DE  SPAIN 
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The  three  were  agreed,  however,  to  follow 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gap  itself,  and  did 
follow.  Finding  no  trace  of  de  Spain’s 
movements  in  this  quest,  they  rode  sepa¬ 
rately  in  wide  circles  to  the  north  and  south, 
but  without  picking  up  a  hoof-print  that 
gave  them  any  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  missing  man. 

For  a  week  the  search  continued  day  and 
night,  but  each  day,  even  each  succeeding 
hour,  reduced  the  e.xpectation  of  ever  again 
seeing  the  hunted  man  alive.  Spies  work¬ 
ing  at  Calabasas,  others  sent  in  by  Jeffries 
to  Music  Mountain  among  the  ^lorgans, 
and  men  from  Medicine  Bend  haunting 
Sleepy  Cat,  could  get  no  word  of  de  Spain. 
Fairly  accurate  reports  accounted  for  Gale 
Morgan,  nursing  a  wound  at  home,  and  for 
Sassoon,  badly  wounded  and  under  cover 
somewhere  in  the  Gap.  Beyond  this,  infor¬ 
mation  halted. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  week  a  Mexican 
sheep-herder  brought  word  in  to  Lefever 
that  he  had  seen  in  Duke  Morgan’s  stable 
Sassoon’s  horse — the  one  on  which  de  Spain 
had  escaped.  He  averred  he  had  seen  the 
blood-stained  Santa  Fe  saddle  that  had  been 
taken  off  the  horse  when  it  was  found  at 
daybreak  of  the  day  following  the  fight, 
waiting  at  Sassoon’s  corral  to  be  cared  for. 
There  could  be,  it  was  fairly  well  ascer¬ 
tained,  no  mistake  about  the  horse — the 
man  knew  the  animal;  but  his  information 
threw  no  light  on  the  fate  of  its  missing  rider. 


De  Spain  Finds  a  Bleak  Refuge 


De  SPAIN,  when  he  climbed  into  Sas¬ 
soon’s  saddle,  was  losing  sight  and 
consciousness.  He  knew  he  could 
no  longer  defend  himself,  and  was  so  weak 
that  only  the  determination  of  putting 
distance  between  himself  and  any  pursuers 
held  him  to  the  horse  after  he  spurred  away. 
With  the  instinct  of  the  hunted,  he  fum¬ 
bled  with  his  right  hand  for  his  means  of 
defense  and  was  relieved  to  find  his  revol¬ 
ver,  after  his  panicky  dash  for  safety,  safe 
in  its  place.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  belt 
for  fresh  cartridges. 

The  belt  was  gone. 

The  discovery  sent  a  shock  through  his 
failing  faculties.  He  could  not  recollect  why 
he  had  no  belt.  Believing  his  senses  tricked 
him,  he  felt  again  and  again  for  it  before  he 


would  believe  it  was  not  buckled  somewhere 
about  him.  But  it  was  gone,  and  he  stuck 
back  in  his  waistband  his  useless  revolver. 
One  hope  remained — flight;  and  he  spurred 
his  horse  cruelly. 

Blood  running  continually  into  his  eyes 
from  a  wound  above  his  forehead  made  him 
think  his  sight  was  gone,  and  direction  was 
quite  beyond  his  jwwer  to  compass.  He 
made  little  effort  to  guide,  and  his  infuriated 
horse  flew  along  as  if  winged. 

A  warm,  sticky  feeling  in  his  right  boot 
warned  him  of  at  least  one  other  wound 
when  he  tried  to  make  some  mental  inven¬ 
tory  of  his  condition.  But  he  found  he 
could  inventory  nothing,  could  recollect 
next  to  nothing,  and  all  he  wanted  to  do 
was  escape.  More  than  once  he  tried  to 
look  behind,  and  he  dashed  his  hand  again 
and  again  across  his  bloody  forehead.  But 
he  could  not  see  twenty  feet  ahead  or  be¬ 
hind  him. 

A  perceptible  faintness  presently  forced 
him  to  realize  he  must  look  to  his  w’ounded 
foot.  This  he  did  without  slackening  speed. 
The  sight  of  it  and  the  feeling  inside  his  torn 
and  blood-soaked  boot  were  not  reassuring, 
but  he  rode  on  regardless  of  either  his  horse 
or  his  exhaustion.  It  was  only  when  spells 
of  dizziness,  recurring  with  frequency’,  warn¬ 
ed  him  that  he  could  not  keep  the  saddle 
much  longer,  that  he  attem])ted  to  dis¬ 
mount  to  stanch  the  constant  flow  of  blood 
from  his  stirrup. 

Before  he  slackened  speed  he  tried  to  look 
behind  to  reconnoiter.  With  relief  he  j)er- 
ceived  his  sight  was  a  little  better;  and  in 
scanning  the  horizon  he  could  discover  no 
pursuers.  Choosing  a  secluded  spot,  he  dis¬ 
mounted,  cut  open  his  boot,  and  found  that 
a  bullet,  passing  downward,  had  torn  open 
an  arteiy  under  the  arch  of  the  foot.  Ma¬ 
king  a  rude  tourniquet,  he  succeeded  in 
checking  pretty  well  the  spurting  flow  that 
was  sapping  his  strength. 

After  he  had  adjusted  the  bandage,  he 
stood  up  and  looked  at  it.  Then  he  drew 
his  revolver  again  and  broke  it.  He  found 
five  empty  shells  in  the  chambers  and  threw 
them  away.  The  last  cartridge  had  not 
been  fired.  He  did  not  know  how  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  six  cartridges  in  the  cy’linder 
— he  rarely  loaded  more  than  five. 

He  climbed  again  into  the  saddle,  and,  ri¬ 
ding  to  a  ridge,  looked  carefully  over  the 
desert.  It  was  only  with  an  effort  that  he 
could  steady  himself,  and  the  extent  of  his 
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weakness  surprised  him.  What  further  per- 
pie.xed  him  as  he  crossed  a  long  divide,  got 
another  good  view,  and  saw  no  pursuit 
threatening  in  any  direction,  was  to  identify 
the  country  he  was  in.  The  only  landmark 
anywhere  in  sight  that  he  could  recognize 
was  Music  Mountain.  This  now  lay  to  the 
northwest,  and  he  knew  he  must  be  a  long 
way  from  any  country  he  was  familiar  with. 
But  there  was  no  gainsaying,  even  in  his 
confused  condition.  Music  Mountain.  Af¬ 
ter  looking  at  it  a  long  time  he  headed  with 
some  hesitation  cautiously  toward  it,  with 
intent  to  intercept  the  first  trail  to  the 
northeast.  This  would  take  him  toward 
Sleepy  Cat. 

As  his  eyes  continued  to  sweep  the  hori¬ 
zon  he  noted  that  the  sun  was  down  and  it 
w’as  growing  dark.  This  left  him  less  in  fear 
of  molestation,  but  made  it  harder  for  him 
to  reach  a  known  trail.  The  horse,  in  spite 
of  the  long,  hard  ride,  still  seemed  fresh,  and 
de  Spain,  with  one  cartridge,  would  still 
have  laughed  at  his  difficulties  had  he  not 
realized  with  uneasiness  that  his  head  was 
becoming  very  light.  Recurring  intervals 
of  giddiness  foreshadowed  a  new  danger  in 
his  uncharted  ride.  It  became  again  a 
problem  for  him  to  keep  his  seat  in  the  sad¬ 
dle.  His  efforts  to  guide  the  horse  only  be¬ 
wildered  the  beast,  and  the  two  traveled  in 
maudlin  curves  and  doubled  back  on  their 
track  until  de  Spain  realized  that  his  sole 
chance  of  reaching  any  known  trail  was  to 
let  go  and  give  the  horse  his  head. 

A  starless  night  fell  acrcss  the  desert. 
With  danger  of  pursuit  practically  ended, 
and  only  a  chance  encounter  to  fear,  de 
Spain  tried  to  help  himself  by  walking  the 
horse  and  resting  his  bleeding  foot  in  front 
of  the  pommel,  letting  the  pony  pick  his 
way  as  he  chose.  A  period  of  unconscious¬ 
ness,  a  blank  in  de  Spain’s  mind,  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  the  slowing  up.  He  came  to  himself 
as  he  was  lurching  out  of  the  saddle.  Pull¬ 
ing  himself  together,  he  put  the  wet  foot  in 
the  stirrup  again  and  clung  to  the  pommel 
with  his  hands.  How  long  he  rode  in  this 
way,  or  how  far,  he  never  knew.  He  was 
roused  to  consciousness  by  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  sound  of  running  water  underneath 
his  horse’s  feet. 

It  was  pitch  dark  everywhere.  The 
horse,  after  the  hard  exp)erience  of  the  eve¬ 
ning,  was  drinking  a  welcome  draft.  De 
Spain  had  no  conception  of  where  he  could 
be,  but  the  stream  told  him  he  had  some¬ 


how  reached  the  range,  though  Music 
Mountain  itself  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
the  night.  A  sudden  and  uncontrollable 
thirst  seized  the  wounded  man.  He  could 
hear  water  falling  over  the  stones,  and 
climbed  slowly  and  painfully  out  of  the  sad¬ 
dle  to  the  ground.  With  the  lines  in  his  left 
hand,  he  crawled  toward  the  water  and,  ly¬ 
ing  flat  on  the  ground  beside  the  horse,  put 
his  head  down  to  drink.  The  horse,  mean¬ 
time,  satisfied,  lifted  his  head  with  a  gulp, 
rinsed  his  mouth,  and  pulled  backward. 
The  lines  slipped  from  de  Spain’s  hand. 
Alarmed,  the  weakened  man  scrambled  af¬ 
ter  them.  The  horse,  startled,  shied,  and 
before  his  rider  could  get  to  his  feet,  scam¬ 
pered  off  in  a  trot. 

While  de  Spain  listened  in  consternation, 
the  escaped  horse,  falling  into  an  easy  stride, 
galloped  away  into  the  night. 

Stunned  by  this  new  misfortune,  and  lis¬ 
tening  gloomily  to  the  retreating  hoofbeats, 
de  Sf)ain  cast  up  the  situation  in  which  the 
disaster  left  him.  It  was  the  worst  possible 
blow  that  could  have  fallen;  but  it  had  fal¬ 
len,  and  he  turned  with  such  philosophy  as 
he  could  summon  to  take  the  drink  of  water 
that  had  probably  cost  him  his  life. 

W'hen  he  had  slaked  a  seemingly  un¬ 
quenchable  craving  he  dashed  the  running 
water  first  with  one  hand  and  then  the  other 
over  his  face.  He  tried  feebly  to  wash  away 
some  of  the  alkali  that  had  crusted  over  the 
wound  in  the  front  of  his  head,  now  burn¬ 
ing  and  stinging  in  it.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  secrete  himself  until  daylight 
and  wait  till  help  should  reach  him. 

Meantime,  the  little  stream  beside  him 
offered  first  aid.  He  tried  it  with  his  foot 
and  found  it  slight  and  shallow,  although 
with  a  rocky  bed  that  made  wading  in  his 
condition  difficult.  But  he  felt  so  much 
better  that  he  was  able  to  attempt  this  and, 
keeping  near  to  one  side  of  the  current,  he 
began  to  follow  it  slowly  up-stream.  The 
ascent  was  at  times  precipitous,  which 
pleased  him,  though  it  depleted  his  new 
strength.  It  was  easy  in  this  way  to  hide 
his  trail,  and  the  higher  and  faster  the 
stream  took  him  into  the  mountains  the 
safer  he  would  be  from  any  Calabasas 
pursuers. 

At  every  step  he  hoped  to  reach  the  gorge 
from  which  the  stream  issued.  He  would 
have  know’n  this  by  the  sound  of  the  falling 
water,  but,  weakening  soon,  he  found  he 
must  abandon  hope  of  getting  up  to  it. 
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However,  by  resting  and  scrambling  up  the 
rocks  he  kept  on  longer  than  he  would  have 
believed  possible.  Encountering,  at  length, 
as  he  struggled  upward,  a  ledge  and  a  clump 
of  bushes,  he  crawled  weakly  on  hands  and 
knees  into  it,  too  sp)ent  to  struggle  farther, 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  flattened  bram¬ 
bles,  and  sank  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

He  woke  in  broad  daylight.  Conscious¬ 
ness  returned  slowly,  and  he  raised  himself 
with  pain  from  his  rough  couch.  His 
wounds  were  stiff,  and  he  lay  for  a  long  time 
on  his  back  looking  up  at  the  sky.  At 
length  he  dragged  himself  to  an  open  space 
near  where  he  had  slept,  and  looked  about. 
He  appeared  to  be  near  the  foot  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  quite  strange  to  him,  and  in  rather  an 
exposed  place.  The  shelter  that  had  served 
him  for  the  night  proved  worthless  in  day¬ 
light  and,  following  his  strongly  develop^ 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  de  Spain  start¬ 
ed  once  more  up  the  rocky  path  of  the 
stream.  He  clambered  a  hundred  feet 
above  where  he  had  slept  before  he  found  a 
hiding-place. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  a  tiny  waterfall  where 
the  brook,  striking  a  ledge  of  granite,  had 
patiently  hollowed  out  a  shallow  pool.  Be¬ 
side  this,  a  great  mass  of  frostbitten  rock 
had  fallen,  and  one  of  the  boulders  lay  tilted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  roof  in  a  sort  of  cave, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  not  above  a  man’s 
knee.  De  Spain  crawled  into  this  refuge. 
He  figured  that  from  this  high,  open  ledge 
he  could  show  a  small  signal  fire  at  night, 
and  if  it  were  answered  by  his  enemies  he 
had  a  semblance  of  a  retreat  under  the  fal¬ 
len  rock,  a  hunting-knife,  and  one  lone  car¬ 
tridge  to  protect  himself  with. 

The  outlook  was,  in  truth,  not  altogether 
cheerful — some  would  have  called  it,  for  a 
wounded  man,  desperate;  but  it  had  some 
slight  consolations,  and  de  Spain  was  not 
given  to  long-range  forebodings.  The  rising 
sun  shone  in  a  glon,’  of  clearness,  and  the 
cool  night  air  rolling  up  the  mountain  was 
grateful  and  refreshing.  Lying  flat  on  the 
rock,  he  stretched  his  head  forward  and 
drank  deeply  of  the  ice-cold  pool  beside 
which  he  lay.  The  violent  exertion  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  height  had  started  the  ruptured  ar¬ 
tery  anew,  and  his  first  work  was  crudely 
to  cleanse  the  wound  and  attempt  to  re¬ 
bandage  it.  He  was  hungry,  but  for  this 
there  was  only  one  alleviation,  and, carefully 
effacing  all  traces  of  his  presence  on  the 


ledge,  he  crawled  into  his  rock  retreat  and 
fell  again  into  a  deep  sleep. 

It  was  this  sleep  that  proved  his  undoing. 
He  woke  to  consciousness  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarcely  lift  his  head.  It  was  still  day 
A  consuming  thirst  assailed  him,  but  he 
lacked  the  strength  to  crawl  out  of  his  cave, 
and,  looking  toward  his  bandaged  foot,  he 
was  shocked  to  see  how  it  had  bled  while  he 
slept.  When  he  could  rally  from  his  dis¬ 
couragement,  he  rebound  the  bandages  and 
told  himself  what  a  fool  he  had  been  to  drag 
his  foot  up  the  rocks  before  the  wound  harl 
had  any  chance  to  heal.  He  resolved,  de¬ 
spite  his  thirst,  to  lie  still  all  day  and  give 
the  artery  absolute  quiet.  It  required  only 
a  little  stoicism;  the  stake  was  life. 

Toward  afternoon  his  restlessness  in¬ 
creased,  but  he  clung  to  his  resolve  to  lie 
still.  By  evening  he  was  burning  with 
thirst,  and  when  morning  came,  after  a  fe¬ 
verish  night,  with  his  head  on  fire  and  his 
mouth  crusted  dry,  he  concluded  rightly 
that  one  or  both  of  his  wounds  had  become 
infected. 

De  Spain  understood  what  it  meant.  He 
looked  regretfully  at  the  injured  foot.  Swol¬ 
len  out  of  shape  and  angry-looking,  the 
mere  appearance  w’ould  have  told  him,  had 
the  confirmation  been  needed,  that  his  situ¬ 
ation  was  becoming  critical.  This  did  not 
so  much  disconcert  as  it  suqrrised  him 
and  spurred  him  mentally  to  the  necessity 
of  taking  new  mea.sures.  He  lay  a  long  time 
thinking. 

Against  the  infection  he  could  do  little. 
But  the  one  aid  at  his  hand  was  abundance 
of  cold  water  to  drink  and  bathe  his  wound 
in,  and  to  this  he  resolved  now  to  drag  him¬ 
self.  To  crawl  across  the  space  that  sepa¬ 
rated  him  from  the  pool  required  all  the 
strength  he  could  summon.  The  sun  was 
already  well  up,  and  its  rays  shot  like  spec¬ 
trum  arrows  through  the  spray  of  the  dainty 
cataract,  which  spurted  in  a  jeweled  sheet 
over  the  rocky  ledge  twenty  feet  above  and 
poured  noisily  down  the  broad  pool  among 
jagged  l)oulders  below. 

Crawling  slowly  forward,  choking  with 
thirst,  he  reached  the  water,  and,  reclining 
on  his  side  and  one  ellx)w,  he  was  about  to 
lean  down  to  it  to  drink  when  suddenly  he 
felt  with  some  kind  of  instinctive  shock  that 
he  was  no  longer  alone  on  the  ledge.  He 
had  no  interest  in  analyzing  the  conviction ; 
he  did  not  even  question  it.  Not  a  sound 
had  reached  his  ears.  Only  a  moment 
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before  he  had  looked  carefully  all  around. 
But  the  field  of  his  vision  was  closely  cir¬ 
cumscribed  by  the  walls  about  him.  It  was 
easy  for  an  invader  to  come  on  his  retreat 
unawares — at  all  events,  somebody,  he  was 
almost  sure,  stood  behind  him.  The  silence 
could  mean  nothing  but  an  enemy. 


HE  WONDERED,  AS  THE 
SECONDS  PASSED,  WHY 
HIS  EXECUTIONER  HESI¬ 
TATED  TO  SHOOT. 


ward,  and  with  eyes  staring  into  the  water 
^  reflection  that  might  afford  a  glimpse 
of  his  enemy,  he  began  to  drink.  A  splash 
above  his  head  frightened  him  almost  to 
He  was  as  helpless  as  a  baby.  An  im-  death, 
pulse  in  his  fingers  to  clutch  his  revolver  he  It  was  a  water-ousel  dashing  into  the 
restrained  at  once — it  could  only  hasten  his  foaming  cataract  and  out  again,  and  the 
death.  spray  following  from  the  bath  wrecked 

He  wondered,  as  the  seconds  passed,  the  mirror  of  the  pool, 
why  his  executioner  hesitated  to  shoot;  and  De  Spain  nearly  choked.  Each  mouthful 
he  lay  breathless  in  horror  of  being  shot  in  of  water  was  a  struggle.  The  sense  of  im- 
the  base  of  the  brain.  Anywhere  else  he  pending  death  had  robbed  even  the  life-giv- 
would  almost  have  welcomed  a  bullet;  any-  ing  drafts  of  their  tonic,  and  each  instant 
where  else,  it  might  have  given  him  one  carried  its  acute  sensation  of  being  the  last, 
chance  for  life,  through  rolling  over  after  he  At  last  his  nerves,  weakened  by  hunger  and 
was  struck,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  his  assail-  e.xposure,  revolted  under  the  strain.  It 
ant.  niight,  after  all,  be  a  fantasy  of  his  fever  that 

His  thoughts,  working  in  flashes  of  light-  pictured  so  vividly  an  enemy  behind,  ready 
ning,  suggested  every  possible  trick  of  es-  to  murder  him. 

capie  and  as  rapidly  rejected  each.  There  With  an  effort  that  cost  more  mental 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  play  the  part,  to  torture  than  he  had  ever  known,  he  drew 
take  the  blow  with  no  more  than  a  quiver  back  on  his  elbow  from  the  pool,  steadied 
when  it  came.  Braced  to  such  a  de-  himself,  turned  his  head  to  face  his  execu- 
termination,  de  Spain  bent  slowly  down-  tioner,  and  confronted  Nan  Morgan. 
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Nan  Morgan  Faces  a  Problem 


SHE  stood  just  beside  the  rock  from 
which  the  ledge  could  be  reache<i  from 
below,  and  as  if  she  had  just  stepj^ed 
up  into  sight.  Her  rifle  was  so  held  in  lx)th 
hands  that  it  could  be  fired  from  her  hi]), 
and,  at  so  close  quarters,  with  deadly  ac¬ 
curacy*.  Her  khaki  suit,  the  laced  lioots, 
her  slender  neck  and  ]x)ised  head  to})]H‘<l  by 
the  alert  cowboy  hat  were  very  familiar  to 
de  Spain  as  she  stood  with  startled  eyes 
fi.xed  on  his  haggard  face. 

Her  expression  reflected  her  horrifierl 
alarm,  but  it  did  not  conceal  her  anger  and 
aversion  at  the  sight  of  him.  Unaware  of 
the  forbidding  spectacle  he  presented,  de 
Spain,  swept  by  a  brainstorm  at  the  a])pear- 
ance  of  this  Morgan — the  only  one  of  all  the 
Morgans  he  had  not  fancied  waiting  to  de¬ 
liver  his  death-warrant — felt  a  fury  surge 
over  him  at  the  thought  of  being  killed  by 
a  woman.  Even  self-defense  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  could  no  more  fire  at  this  girl 
—even  had  he  a  chance — than  he  could  at 
his  sister.  .\nd  he  lay,  his  eyes  bent  stead¬ 
ily  on  hers,  trying  to  read  her  purpose  con¬ 
cerning  his  life. 

She  stood  guarded,  but  motionless  with 
surprise.  He  turned  himself  slowly  and, 
sitting  up,  waited  for  her  to  speak.  There 
was  little  to  hope  for,  he  thought,  in  her  ex¬ 
pression.  .\nd  all  of  his  duplicity  seemed 
to  desert  him  before  her  cold  re.solution. 
The  tricks  he  would  have  tried,  at  bay  be¬ 
fore  a  man,  he  felt  no  inclination  to  at¬ 
tempt. 

“i  suppose,”  he  said,  at  length,  not  try¬ 
ing  to  disguise  his  bitter  resentment  of  her 
presence,  “you’ve  come  to  finish  me.” 

His  shirt,  tattered  for  bandages  and  stain¬ 
ed,  his  hair  matted  down  on  his  forehead  in 
blood,  his  eyes  inflamed  and  sunken  with 
weakness  and  hunger,  his  cheeks  crusted 
and  sallow,  the  birthmark  showing  on  his 
cheek  like  a  second  gaping  wound — made 
him  a  desperate  sight.  Regarding  him 
steadily.  Nan,  as  bewildered  as  if  she  had 
come  suddenly  on  some  great  wounded 
beast  of  ])rey,  made  no  res]K)nse  to  his 
words.  The  two  regarded  each  other  defi¬ 
antly  and  for  another  moment  in  silence. 

“If  you  are  going  to  kill  me,”  he  contin¬ 
ued,  looking  into  her  eyes  without  any 
thought  of  aj)peal,  “do  it  quick.” 


Something  in  his  long,  unyielding  gaze 
im])elled  her  to  break  the  sj)ell  of  it.  “What 
are  you  doing  here?”  she  demanded  with 
anger,  curbing  her  voice  as  much  as  she 
could  to  control  her  excitement. 

De  Spain,  still  hiking  at  her,  answered 
only  after  a  pause.  “Hiding,”  he  said 
bluntly. 

“Hiding  to  kill  other  men!”  Nan’s  ac¬ 
cusation  as  she  clutched  her  rifle  was  al¬ 
most  explosive. 

He  regarded  her  coolly  and  collected  his 
wits:  “Do  I  look  to  you  like  a  man  hunt¬ 
ing  for  a  fight?  Or,”  he  added,  while  she 
made  no  answer,  “like  a  man  looking  for  a 
quiet  spot  to  die  in?  How,”  he  went  on 
slowly,  “can  you  say  I  am  hiding  here  to  kill 
other  men?  That’s  what  your  people  tell 
you  about  me,  is  it?” 

“I  know  you  are  a  murderer.” 

In  spite  of  his  weakness  he  flushed. 
“No,”  he  exclaimed  shar|)ly,  “I  am  not  a 
murderer.  If  you  think  it — ”  he  pointed 
contemptuously  to  her  side.  “If  you  think 
it,  you  have  your  rifle — use  it!” 

“My  rifle  is  to  defend  myself.  I  am  not 
a  public  executioner,”  she  answered. 

“Listen,”  he  said  suddenly.  “I’ll  tell 
you  why  I  came  here.  I  shall  never  get 
away  alive,  anyway — you  can  have  the 
truth  if  you  want  it.  I  got  off  my  horse  to 
get  a  drink.  He  Iwlted.  I  couldn’t  walk, 
and  I  climl)ed  up  here  to  hide  till  my  wounds 
heal.  Now,  I’ve  told  you  the  truth.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  I  am?” 

But  he  could  get  no  information  of  any 
sort  out  of  her.  Yet  he  saw  that  some¬ 
thing  more  than  his  mere  presence  detained 
and  ])er])lexed  her.  Her  prompt  condem¬ 
nation  of  him  rankled  in  his  mind,  and 
the  strain  of  facing  her  suspicion  wore  on 
him. 

“I  won’t  ask  you  anything  more,”  he  said 
at  length.  “You  do  right  to  give  me  no  in¬ 
formation.  It  might  help  me  save  my  life. 
I  can’t  talk  any  longer.  You  know  you 
think  I  have  no  right  to  live — that’s  what 
you  think,  isn’t  it?  Why  don’t  you  shoot?” 
She  only  stared  at  him.  “W’hy  don’t  you 
answer?”  he  demanded  recklessly. 

Nan  summoned  her  resolution.  “I  know 
you  tried  to  kill  my  cousin,”  she  said  hotly. 
“.\nd  I  don’t  know  you  won’t  tr\*  it  again 
as  soon  as  you  are  able.  And  I  am  going  to 
think  what  to  do  l)efore  I  tell  you  anything 
or  do  anything.” 

“You  say  you  know  I  tried  to  kill  your 
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cousin!  I  say  you  know  nothing  of  the  kind, 

I  say  your  cousin  tried  to  kill  me,  I  say  I 
know  he  is  a  bully  and  a  coward,  a  man  that 
doesn’t  know  what  it  means  to  fight  fair. 
Tell  him  that  for  me,” 

“You  are  safe  in  abusing  him  when  he’s 
not  here,” 

“Send  him  to  me  to  hear  it!  This  is  no 
place  for  a  woman  that  calls  me  what  you 
call  me — send  your  cousin  and  all  his  friends 
here!”  His  voice  shook  wnth  anger,  “Tell 
him  I’m  wounded,  tell  him  I’ve  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  I  fought  him  before.  And  if 
he’s  still  afraid — ”  de  Spain  drew  and  broke 
his  revolver  almost  like  a  flash.  He  could 
have  threatened  her  life  before  she  could 
move  a  muscle — “tell  your  fine  cousin  I’ve 
got  one  cartridge  left — just  one — to  make 
good  with!”  So  saying,  he  held  in  one  hand 
the  loaded  cartridge  and  in  the  other  the 
empty  re\x)lver, 

“You’ve  asked  me  to  go  away — I’m  go¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  “How'  much  of  what  you 
tell  me  is  true,  I  don’t  know'.  But  I  can 
believe  my  ow’n  eyes,  and  I  believe  you  are 
not  in  condition  to  do  much  injuiy,  even 
if  you  came  here  with  that  intention.  You 
will  certainly  lose  your  life  if  you  move 
from  your  hiding-place,” 

She  started  to  go.  He  leaned  suddenly 
toward  her,  “Stop,”  he  said  peremptorily, 
raising  himself  writh  a  wrenching  effort. 
Something  in  the  stern  look  from  his  eye 
held  her.  His  e.xtended  hand  pointed  to¬ 
ward  her  as  imjjeriously  as  if  instead  of  ly¬ 
ing  helpless  at  her  feet  he  could  command 
her  to  do  his  bidding,  “I  want  to  ask  you 
a  question.  I’ve  told  you  the  truth,  I  am 
practically  unarmed — one  cartridge.  If  you 
are  going  to  send — your  cousin  and  his  men 
here,  it’s  only  fair  I  should  know  it  now — 
isn’t  it?” 

Her  face  was  hard,  in  spite  of  the  weak¬ 
ness  he  struggled  to  conceal  behind  his 
words.  It  annoyed  her  to  think  he  had  sur¬ 
mised  just  what  was  revolving  in  her  mind. 
He  was  asking  what  she  had  been  asking 
herself,  and  demanding  an  answer  she  did 
not  know, 

“My  cousin  is  wounded,”  she  said  at 
length,  “If  you  stay  here  quietly  you  are 
not  likely  to  be  molested.” 

She  stepped  dow’n  from  the  ledge  with 
the  words,  and  was  gone  as  noiselessly  as 
she  had  come.  Shaken  by  this  discovery 
she  had  so  unexpectedly  made.  Nan  re¬ 
treated  almost  precipitately  from  the  spot. 
4 


And  the  question  of  what  to  do  worried  her 
as  much  as  it  worried  de  Spain. 

The  whole  range  had  been  shaken  by 
the  excitement  of  the  Calabasas  fight. 
Nan,  who  had  heard  but  one  side  of  the 
story,  and  that,  of  course,  least  favorable  to 
de  Spain,  pictured  the  aggressor  from  the 
story  of  the  only  two  men  who  lived  to  tell 
of  the  horribly  sharp  action  with  him.  But 
her  common  sense  whispered  to  her  that 
whatever  had  been  said  about  de  Spain’s 
starting  the  fight,  one  man  locked  in  a  room 
with  four  enemies,  all  dangerous  men  in  an 
affray,  w’as  not  likely  to  begin  a  fight  unless 
forced  to. 

Unhappy  and  irresolute.  Nan,  when  she 
got  home,  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  ride  to 
Calabasas  for  a  packet  of  dressings  coming 
by  stage  from  Sleepy  Cat  for  Gale,  who  lay 
wounded  at  Satt  Morgan’s;  and,  eating  a 
hasty  luncheon,  she  ordered  her  horse  and 
set  out. 

Should  she  tell  her  Uncle  Duke  of  finding 
de  Spain?  WTienever  she  decided  she  must, 
the  recollection  of  de  Spain’s  condition 
unsettled  her  resolution.  Where  he  lay,  he 
could,  if  he  meditated  revenge  on  her 
p>eople,  murder  any  of  them,  almost  at  will. 
To  spare  his  life,  imperiled  to  this  extent 
theirs — but  surely  he  was  not  far  from 
death  from  exhaustion. 

The  long  ride  to  Calabasas  seemed  very 
short  as  the  debate  went  on.  She  drew’  up 
before  the  big  bam.  Jim  McAlpin  was  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  door  to  go  to  supp>er.  Nan 
asked  for  her  package,  and  w'ant^  to  start 
right  away  again.  McAlpin  refused  abso¬ 
lutely  to  hear  of  it.  He  told  her  she  had 
ridden  hard,  urged  her  to  dismount,  and 
sent  her  horse  in  to  be  rubbed.  While  it 
was  being  cared  for,  McAlpin  asked  in  his 
innocent  Scotch  way  about  Gale. 

Nan  was  non-committal.  But  she  lis¬ 
tened  wdth  interest,  more  or  less  veiled,  to 
whatever  running  comment  McAlpin  had 
to  offer  concerning  the  Calabasas  fight. 
“And  I  was  sorry  to  see  Gale  mixed  up  in 
it,”  he  concluded,  in  his  effort  to  draw  Nan 
out,  “Sorry.  And  sorrier  to  think  of  Henry 
de  Spain  getting  killed  that  way.  MiTiy,  I 
knowed  Henry  de  Spain  when  he  w’as  a  boy, 
so  high — ”  he  put  out  his  hand  cannily. 
But  his  listener  remained  obdurate.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  further  probing,  to 
which,  however,  Jim  was  abundantly  equal. 
“Some  say,”  he  suggested,  looking  in  to¬ 
ward  the  door  of  the  barn,  “that  Henry 
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went  down  there  to  pick  a  fight  with  the 
boys.  But,”  he  asserted  cryptically,  “I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  that  wasn’t  so.” 

“Then,  what  did  he  go  down  there  for?” 
demanded  Nan  indignantly,  and  unwarily. 

Mc.\lpin,  the  situation  now  in  hand,  took 
his  time  to  it.  He  leaned  forward  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  invdte  confidence  without 
gixing  offense.  “Miss  Nan,”  said  he,  sim¬ 
ply,  “I  worked  for  your  Uncle  Duke  for  five 
years — you  know'  that.  I  think  a  good  deal 
of  him — I  think  a  good  deal  of  you;  so  does 
the  missus,  so  does  little  Loretta.  I  hear 
and  see  a  good  deal  here  that  other  people 
don’t  get  next  to — they  can’t.  Now  Henry 
de  Spain  was  here  with  me,  sitting  right 
there  where  you  are  sitting.  Miss  Nan,  in 
that  chair,”  declared  McAlpin  w'ith  an  un- 
answ’erable  finger;  “not  fifteen  minutes  be¬ 
fore  that  fight  began,  he  was  there.  I  told 
you  he  never  went  down  there  to  fight. 
Now,  do  you  want  the  proof?  I’ll  tell  you 
— I  wouldn’t  want  anybody  else  to  know — 
will  you  keep  it?” 

Nan  seemed  indifferent.  “Girls  are  not 
supposed  to  keep  secrets,”  she  said,  shortly. 

Her  narrator  was  not  to  be  balked.  He 
pointed  to  the  coat-rack  on  the  wall  in  front 
of  them  both.  “There  is  Henry  de  Spain’s 
coat.  He  hung  it  there  just  before  he  went 
down  to  the  hotel.  Under  it,  if  you  look, 
you  will  find  his  belt  of  cartridges.” 

McAlpin  gave  this  information  time  to 
sink  in.  Nan’s  eyes  had  turned,  despite  her 
seeming  indifference,  to  the  coat;  but  she 
was  thinking  more  intently  about  the  belt 
which  McAlpin  asserted  hung  under  it. 
“You  w’ant  to  know’  what  he  did  go  down  to 
the  hotel  for  that  afternoon.  I  happen  to 
know’  that,  too,”  averred  McAlpin,  sitting 
down  respectfully  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 
“Henrx’  de  Spain  is  dead,”  he  said  quietly. 
“I  wouldn’t  tell  it  if  he  wasn’t.  Some  of 
the  boys  don’t  believe  he  is.  I’m  telling  you 
it’s  a  physical  impossibility  for  a  man  to 
take  the  fire  of  four  revolvers  in  the  hands 
of  four  men  like  those  four  men,  at  arm’s 
length,  and  live.  Henry  de  Spain  is  the 
cleverest  man  w’ith  a  gun  that  ever  rode  the 
Spanish  Sinks,  but  limits  is  limits;  the  boy’s 
dead.  .\nd  he  was  always  talking  about 
you.  He  w’as  fairly  gone  on  you.  Now, 
that’s  the  truth:  I  was  the  only  one  he 
could  always  ask  about  whether  you’d  been 
here;  and  when;  and  when  you  might  be 
expected  coming  again. 

'  “Now,  that  afternoon  he  came  in  here 


kind  of  moody.  It  was  an  anniversaiy'  for 
him,  and  a  hard  one — the  day  his  father 
was  shot  from  ambush — a  good  many  years 
ago,  but  neither  one  of  us  had  forgotten  it. 
Then  he  happened  to  see  your  pony  a-stand- 
ing  back  there  in  the  box  stall.  He  asked 
me  whose  it  was;  and  he  asked  me  about 
you,  and,  by  jinx!  the  way  he  perked  up 
when  I  told  him  you  were  coming  in  on  the 
stage  that  afternoon!  When  he  heard  you’d 
been  sick,  he  was  for  going  dow’n  to  the  ho¬ 
tel  to  get  a  cup  of  coffee — for  you!”  McAl¬ 
pin,  like  any  good  story-teller,  was  already 
on  his  feet  again.  “And  you  know,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “what  he  got  when  he  reached  the 
barroom!”  He  took  hold  of  de  Spain’s  coat 
and  held  it  aside  to  enter  his  exhibit. 
“There,”  he  concluded,  “is  his  cartridge- 
belt,  hanging  there  yet.  The  boy  is  dead — 
why  shouldn’t  I  tell  you?” 

Nan  rode  home  much  more  excited,  up¬ 
set,  and  puzzled  than  when  she  had  ridden 
over.  What  should  she  do?  It  was  clear 
to  her  that  de  Spain  had  not  ridden  un¬ 
armed  to  where  she  found  him,  to  ambush 
any  of  the  Morgans.  What  ought  she  to  do? 
Tell  her  uncle?  It  would  mean  de  Spain’s 
being  shot  like  a  dog  where  he  lay,  and  per¬ 
haps  her  uncle’s  death  in  the  last  encounter 
with  the  dying  man.  .\nd  if  she  told  no  one 
of  his  whereabouts,  should  she  leave  him  to 
die  of  starvation  among  the  rocks? 

Other  things  McAlpin  had  said  crow’ded 
her  thoughts.  Strangest  shock  of  all  it  was 
to  her,  that  this  man  of  all  other  men  should 
profess  to  care  for  her.  She  had  shown  an¬ 
ger  when  McAlpin  had  dared  to  sp>eak  of  it. 
At  least,  she  thought  she  had.  And  she 
still  did  not  know  how  sufficiently  to  resent 
the  thought  of  such  audacity  on  de  Spain’s 
part;  but,  recalling  all  she  could  of  his  words 
and  actions,  she  was  forced  to  confess  to 
herself  that  McAlpin’s  assertions  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  them — and  that  what  McAlpin 
said  interpreted  de  Spain’s  unvarying  atti¬ 
tude  toward  her.  This  was,  to  say  the  least, 
a  further  complication  for  her  feelings. 


The  Enemy  Tuna  Friend 


WITHOUT  going  in  to  see  Gale, 
whom  Bull  Page,  his  nurse,  re¬ 
ported  very  cross,  but  not  hurt 
much.  Nan  left  her  packet  Jor  him  and  rode 
home.  Her  Uncle  Duke  was  in  town.  She 


'l  WOULDN  T  HAVE  HAD  YOU  TAKE  A  RIDE  LIKE 
THAT,  LITTLE  GIRL,  FOR  FORTY  BELTS!  ” 


TO  could  see  or  hear — 

\  possibly  she  could 

uncover  a  plot  if 
one  were  really  on  foot. 

She  dressed  resolutely,  buckled  a  holster 
at  her  side,  and  slipping  a  revolver — a  new 
one  that  Gale  had  given  her — into  it,  she 
walked  softly  downstairs  and  out  of  doors. 

The  night  air  was  clear,  with  a  three- 
quarter  moon  well  up  in  the  sky.  She  took 


had  the  house  to  herself,  with  only  Bonita, 
the  old  Mexican  servant,  and  ate  her  late 
supper  alone. 

The  longer  she  pondered  on  de  Spain 
and  his  dilemma — and  her  own — the  more 
she  worried.  When  she  went  to  bed,  up¬ 
stairs  in  her  little  gable  room,  she  tossed  on 
her  pillow,  assail^  by  conflicting  doubts, 
till  a  resolve  seized  her  to  go  up  again  to 
de  Spain’s  hiding-place  and  see  what  she 
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her  way  rapidly  along  the  trail  to  the  moun¬ 
tain,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  great  shadows  cast  by  the  towering 
peaks.  Not  a  sound  met  her  acute  listen¬ 
ing  as  she  pressed  on — not  a  living  thing 
seemed  to  move  anywhere  in  the  whole 
great  Gap,  except  this  slender-footed,  keen¬ 
eyed  girl  whose  heart  beat  with  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  wiles,  stratagems,  and  ambush. 

Breathing  steadily  and  keyed  to  a  tense 
feeling  of  suspicion.  Nan  at  length  found 
herself  below  the  ledge  where  de  Spain  was 
in  hiding.  She  stopped,  and  with  the 
craft  of  an  Indian  stood  perfectly  still  for 
a  ver>'  long  time  before  she  began  to  climb 
up  to  where  the  enemy  lay.  Hearing  no 
sound,  she  took  courage  and  made  the  as¬ 
cent.  She  reached  without  adventure  the 
corner  of  the  ledge  where  she  had  first  seen 
him  and  there,  lying  flat,  listened  again. 

Hearing  only  the  music  of  the  little  cas¬ 
cade,  she  swept  the  ledge  as  well  as  she 
could  with  her  eyes,  but  it  was  now  so  far 
in  shadow  as  to  lie  in  impenetrable  dark¬ 
ness.  Hardly  daring  to  breathe,  she  crept 
and  felt  her  way  over  it  with  her  hands, 
discovering  nothing  until  she  had  almost 
reached  de  Spain’s  retreat  at  the  farther 
side.  Then  her  heart  stopp>ed  in  an  agony 
of  fear — underneath  the  overhanging  wall 
she  heard  voices. 

To  attempt  to  escape  was  as  dangerous 
as  to  lie  still.  Had  she  dared,  she  would 
have  retreated  at  once  the  way  she  had 
come.  Since  she  dared  not,  she  was  com- 
{>elled  to  hear  what  was  said  and,  indeed, 
she  was  eager  to  hear.  De  Spain  had  con¬ 
federates,  then,  and  had  tricked  her  after 
all!  Whatever  his  plot,  she  was  resolved  to 
know  it,  and  instead  of  retreating  she  took 
her  revolver  in  hand  and  drew  herself  nearer 
to  the  plotters.  When  she  had  gained  her 
new'  pHjsition  the  mutterings,  which  had 
been  indistinct,  became  audible.  It  was 
not  two  voices  she  had  heard,  but  one — 
de  Spain,  she  concluded,  was  talking  in  his 
sleep. 

But  a  moment  afterward  this  explana¬ 
tion  failed  to  satisfy  her.  The  mutterings 
were  too  constant  and  too  disconnected  to 
be  mistaken  for  sleep-talking — it  dawned 
up)on  Nan  that  it  was  delirium.  She  could 
hear  de  Spain  throwing  himself  from  side 
to  side,  and  the  near  and  far  sounds,  as  if 
of  two  voices,  were  thus  explained.  She 
crept  nearer. 

He  turned  about  on  the  rock  floor  cease¬ 


lessly,  muttering  of  ammunition,  horses, 
water,  passengers,  wheels,  and  railroad 
wrecks.  Nan  listened  to  his  ravings,  stun¬ 
ned  by  the  revelation  of  his  condition. 

De  Spain  once  threw  out  a  groping  hand 
and  before  she  could  escape  caught  her 
skirt  in  his  fingers.  Nan  tri^  to  pull  away. 
His  grip  did  not  loosen.  She  took  his  hand 
in  hers  and  w’hile  he  muttered  meaningless 
w’ords  she  forced  his  fingers  open  and  drew 
away.  His  hand  w’as  so  hot  and  dry  it 
almost  burned. 

She  told  herself  he  must  die  if  he  re¬ 
mained  longer  unaided,  and  her  problem 
resolved  itself  into  one  question — should 
she  let  him  die  where  he  lay?  There  w'ere 
unpleasant  possibilities  if  she  did  so.  His 
death  so  close  to  her  own  home  might,  if  he 
were  ever  found,  throw  suspicion  on  her  uncle 
and  arouse  the  deeper  resentment  of  the 
wounded  man’s  friends.  If  pity  played  a 
part  in  suggesting  that  her  best  course  was 
to  help  him.  Nan  kept  its  promptings  as 
much  as  she  could  in  the  penumbra  of  her 
thoughts. 

She  had  already  decided  what  to  do  as 
she  walked  back  home,  but  w’ithout  admit¬ 
ting  or  even  realizing  it.  .  .  . 

Toward  daylight  of  the  same  morning  de 
Spain  in  his  fever  dreamed  he  was  not  alone ; 
that  some  one  was  with  him — a  figure  mov¬ 
ing  silently  in  the  faintness  of  the  dawn — 
a  figure  he  struggled  to  believe  a  reality, 
but  one  that  tricked  his  wandering  senses 
and  left  him,  with  the  coming  of  another 
day,  weaker,  with  failing  courage  and 
alone. 

But  when  he  op>ened  his  eyes  later,  and 
with  a  clearer  head,  he  found  food  and 
drink  near.  Unable  to  believe  his  sight,  he 
fancied  his  wavering  senses  were  deceiving 
him,  until  he  put  out  his  hand  and  felt  the 
substance  of  what  he  saw.  There  was  milk, 
which  he  took  incredulously;  but  he  sipped 
it  with  the  caution  of  a  man  not  unused  to 
periods  of  starvation.  .\nd  there  were 
eggs,  which  he  broke  and  swallowed  hun¬ 
grily  at  intervals  from  the  shell;  bread  with 
meat,  that  he  cached,  animal-like,  in  near-by 
crannies,  ^nd,  man-like,  in  his  pockets. 

He  W’as  determined  if  she  came  again  to 
intercept  his  visitor.  For  forty-eight  hours 
he  tried  cat-naps,  w’ith  an  occasional  sand¬ 
wich  to  keep  up  his  strength.  Nan  re¬ 
turned  unseen  and  disappeared,  despite 
his  watchfulness.  \  new  supply  of  food 
proved  she  had  been  there. 
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An  innocent  snare  discovered  her  pres¬ 
ence  when  she  did  come  the  third  time. 
It  was  just  before  day,  and  de  Spain  had  so 
placed  small  obstacles — handfuls  of  gravel 
and  little  chips  of  rock — that  if  she  should 
cross  the  ledge  in  the  dark  she  could  hardly 
escape  rousing  him. 

The  device  did  betray  her.  “I’m 
awake,”  de  Spain  said  at  once  from  his 
retreat. 

When  she  stopped  at  the  words  he  could 
not  see  her;  she  had  flattened  herself,  stand¬ 
ing,  against  a  wall  of  the  ledge. 

He  waited  patiently.  “You  give  me  no 
chance  to  thank  you,”  he  went  on  after  a 
pause. 

Nan,  drawing  nearer,  put  down  a  small 
parcel.  “I  don’t  need  any  thanks,”  she  re¬ 
plied  with  calculated  coolness.  “I’m  hop¬ 
ing  when  you’re  well  enough  you  will  go 
away,  quietly,  in  the  night.  That  will  be 
the  only  way  you  can  thank  me.” 

“I  shall  be  as  glad  to  go  as  you  can  be 
to  have  me,”  rejoined  de  Spain  tartly. 
“But  that  won’t  be  thanking  you  as  I  am 
going  to.  If  you  think  you  can  save  my 
life  and  refuse  my  thanks  as  I  mean  to 
express  them — you  are  mistaken.  I  will 
be  perfectly  honest.  Lying  out  here  isn’t 
just  what  I’d  choose  for  comfort.  But  if 
by  doing  it  I  could  see  you  once  in  two  or 
three  days - ” 

“You  won’t  see  me  again.” 

“No  news  could  be  worse.  And  if  I  can’t, 
I  don’t  know  how  I’m  going  to  get  out  at 
all.  I’ve  no  horse — you  know  that.  I 
can’t  stand  on  my  foot  yet;  if  you  had  a 
light  you  might  see  for  yourself.  I  think 
I  showed  you  my  gun — and  one  cartridge. 
If  you  could  tell  me  where  I  am - ” 

He  halted  on  the  implied  question. 

Nan  took  ample  time  to  reply.  “Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t  know  where 
you  are?”  she  asked;  and  there  was  a  touch 
of  vexed  incredulity  in  her  tone. 

De  Spain  seemed  unmoved  by  her  skep¬ 
ticism.  “I  can’t  tell  you  anything  else,” 
he  said  simply. 

“Then — you  are  in  Morgan’s  Gap,”  she 
said  swiftly,  as  if  she  wanted  it  off  her  mind. 

There  was  no  movement  of  surprise; 
neither  was  there  any  answer.  “I  suf>- 
posed,  when  I  found  you  here,  you  knew 
that,”  she  added  less  resolutely;  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  silence  were  plainly  a  strain. 

“I  know  you  are  telling  the  truth,”  he 
responded  at  length.  “But  I  can  hardly 


believe  it.  That’s  the  reason,  of  course, 
you  did  find  me.  I  rode  a  good  many  miles 
that  night  without  knowing  where  I  was, 
or  what  I  was  doing.  I  certainly  never 
figured  on  winding  up  here.  How  could  I 
get  in  here  without  being  stopped?” 

“Everybody  inside  the  Gap  was  hunting 
for  you,  I  suppose.” 

“There  isn’t  much  use  asking  where  I 
am,  in  the  Gap.  I  never  was  inside  but 
once.  I  shouldn’t  know  if  you  did  tell 
me. 

“You  are  at  the  foot  of  Music  Mountain, 
about  a  mile  from  where  I  live,” 

“You  must  have  thought  I  meant  to 
raid  your  house.  I  didn’t.  I  was  hit.  I 
got  mixed  up  in  trv’ing  to  get  away.  You 
want  me  aw’ay?” 

“Very  much.” 

“No  more  than  I  want  to  get  away. 
Perhaps  by  to-morrow  I  could  walk  a  few 
miles.  But  I  should  have  to  assassinate 
somebody  to  get  some  ammunition.” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  hard  for  you  to  do  that, 
I  presume.” 

Her  words  and  her  tone  revealed  the 
intensity  of  her  dislike  and  the  depth  of 
her  distrust. 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
said  without  resentment:  “You  are  ashamed, 
already,  of  saying  that,  aren’t  you?” 

“No,  I  am  not,”  she  answered  defiantly. 

“Yes,  you  are.  You  know  it  isn’t  true. 
If  you  believed  it,  you  never  would  have 
brought  food  here  to  save  my  life.  You 
want  me  out  of  the  Gap.  I  want  to  get 
out.  Come  back,  once  more,  in  the  day¬ 
time.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  my 
foot  by  that  time.”  He  paused.  “Will 
you  come?” 

“It  would  be  too  dangerous  for  me  to 
come  up  here  in  the  daytime.” 

“Come  at  dusk.  You  know  I  am  no 
murderer.” 

“I  don’t  know  it,”  she  persisted  stubborn¬ 
ly.  It  was  her  final  protest. 

“Count,  some  day,  on  knowing  it.” 


One  Morgan  Doesn’t  Want  to  Fight 


ON  THE  next  day — because  there 
were  such  good  reasons  for  it — she 
found  herself  deciding  conscientious¬ 
ly  to  see  de  Spain  for  the  last  time,  and 
toward  sunset.  This  was  the  time  he  had 


suggested,  but  it  ^ 
really  seemed, 

after  all  thought,  _ 

the  best  time.  m 

She  began  dress-  ’■  « 

ing  early  for  her  -  f 

trip,  and  with 
constantly  re- 

curring  dissatis-  '  '  J)  1 19  A  v \ 

faction  with  her  u//  f  jw.'  U  >  ' 
wardrobe  —  pick- 

ing  the  best  of  ^ 

her  limited  stock 

of  silk  stockings, 

choosing  the 

freshest  of  her  '. 

few  pairs  of  tan  y-v^ 

boots.  All  of  her 

ridi  ng-skirts  look-  ^  J 

ed  shabby  as  she  <  / 

fretfully  inspect- 

ed  them;  but 

Bonita  passed  .  . 

out  the  newest  U,'^ 

sion,  while  Nan  ^ 

put  in  the  inter- 

val,  with  more  *'  _ 

than  usual  care,  ^ 

on  her  trouble-  ' 

some  hair — never 
drier  and  less 
tractable,  it 
seemed,  in  her 

life.  Nothing,  in  jSp^Smf 

truth,  in  her  toilet  g^.^Sr 

satisfied  her,  so 

that  at  last  she  j£s7  ^ 

was  obliged  to 

turn  from  her 

glass  with  a  hate- 

ful  sigh  that  it 

made  no  differ- 

ence,  anyway. 

De  Spain  was 
sitting  with  his 
back  against  a 

rock  and  his  knees  drawn  up,  leaning  his 
head  on  his  right  hand  and  resting  his  elbow 
on  the  knee.  His  left  arm  hung  down  over 
his  left  knee,  and  the  look  on  his  face  was 
one  of  reflection  and  irresolution  rather 
than  of  action  and  decision.  But  he  looked 
so  restored  after  his  brief  period  of  nourish¬ 
ment  that  Nan,  when  she  stepped  up  on  the 
ledge  at  sunset,  would  not  have  known  the 
wreck  she  had  seen  here  a  few  days  before. 


“you  sha’n’t  kill 
MY  cousin!  what  do 
YOU  mean!  what 
ARE  YOU  DOING  HERE? 
LEAVE  us!  ” 


PhM  y  and  with  my  lone 

cartridge,  I  may 

crimson  tie  that 

^  protector  to- 

)  day?”  She  made 

I  you’ve  forgotten 

^  ®^5  returned 

\  startled  him. 

*  1  could  she 

‘  •-  J  know?  But  he 

^ —  y  would  not  at  first 

-  -  '  ask  a  question, 

though  the  look 
in  her  eyes  told 
him  she  knew  what  she  was  talking  about. 
They  regarded  each  other  a  moment  in 
silence. 

De  Spain,  convicted,  finally  laid  his  lin¬ 
gers  over  the  butt  of  his  empty  revolver. 
“How  did  you  find  that  out?” 

She  tossed  her  head.  They  were  standing 
only  a  few  feet  apart,  de  Spain  supporting 
himself  now  with  his  left  hand  high  up 
against  the  wall.  Nan  with  her  shoulder 


in  Sleepy  Cat — and  they  won’t  all  be  very 
keen-sighted  on  their  way  back.  I  can  get  a 
good  start  outside  before  daylight.” 

She  heard  him  with  relief.  “What  will 
you  do  then?”  she  asked. 

“Hide.  Watch  each  chance  to  crawl  a 
mile  nearer  Calabasas.  I  can’t  walk  much; 
but  I  ought  to  make  it  by  Sunday  night  or 
Monday  morning.  I  may  see  a  friend — 
perhaps  I  may  see  the  other  kind  of  fellow; 
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lightly  against  it;  both  had  become  quizzical. 
“Other  people  forget,  too,  then,”  was  all 
she  said,  fingering  the  loosened  tie  as  the 
breeze  from  the  west  blew  it  toward  her 
shoulder. 

“No,”  he  protested,  “I  didn’t:  not  that 
time.  I  went  over  to  the  joint  to  get  a  cup 
of  coffee  and  expected  to  be  back  within 
five  minutes,  never  dreaming  of  walking 
into  a  bear-trap.”  He  drew  his  revolver 
from  his  scabbard  and,  breaking  it  negli¬ 
gently,  took  out  the  single  cartridge. 
“Take  this.”  He  held  the  cartridge  in  his 
left  hand  and  took  tw’o  halting  steps 
toward  her.  “Since  you  are  unarmed,  I 
will  be,  too.  Not  that  this  puts  us  on  an 
even  footing.  I  don’t  mean  that.  Nothing 
would.  You  would  be  too  much  for  me  in 
any  kind  of  a  contest,  armed  or  unarmed — 
I  know  that.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  demanded,  to 
hide  her  confusion.  And  she  saw  that  each 
step  he  took  cost  a  lot  of  pain,  skilfully 
concealed. 

“I  mean,”  he  said,  “that  you  are  to  take 
this  cartridge  as  a  remembrance  of  my  for¬ 
getfulness  and  your  adventure.” 

She  drew  back.  “I  don’t  want  it.” 

“Take  it.” 

He  was  persistent.  She  allowed  him  to 
drop  the  loaded  shell  into  her  hand.  “Now,” 
he  said,  replacing  his  gun,  “if  I  encounter 
any  of  your  folks  in  an  attempt  to  break 
through  a  line,  and  somebody  gets  killed, 
you  will  know,  when  you  hear  the  stoiy', 
that  this  time,  at  least,  I  didn’t  start  it.” 

“.\11  the  same  —  ”  she  hesitated  —  “I 
don’t  think  that  is  exactly  right.  You  need 
not  shoot  my  p>eople,  even  if  you  meet 
them.  And  there  are  plenty  of  others  you 
might  meet,  who - ” 

He  put  her  objections  aside,  enjoying 
being  so  near  her,  and  happy  that  she  made 
no  retreat.  “My  reputation,”  he  insisted, 
“has  suffered  a  little  in  Morgan’s  Gap.  I 
mean  that  at  least  one  who  makes  her  home 
under  Music  Mountain  shall  know  differ¬ 
ently  of  me.  What’s  that?”  He  heard  a 
sound.  “Listen!” 

The  two,  looking  at  each  other,  strained 
their  ears  to  hear  through  the  rush  of  falling 
water.  “Some  one  is  coming,”  said  de 
Spain.  Nan  ran  lightly  to  where  she  could 
p)eep  over  the  ledge.  Hardly  pausing  as  she 
glanced  down,  she  stepf>ed  quickly  back. 
“I’ll  go  right  on  up  the  mountain  to  the 
azalea  fieM;,’’  she  said  hastily. 


He  nodded.  “I’ll  hide.  Stop.  If  you 
are  questioned,  you  don’t  know  I’m  here. 
You  must  say  so  for  your  own  sake,  not  for 
mine.” 

She  was  gone  before  he  had  finished.  De 
Spain  drew  quickly  back  to  where  he  could 
secrete  himself.  In  another  moment  he 
heard  heavy  footsteps  where  he  had  stood  a 
moment  before  with  his  visitor.  The  foot¬ 
steps  crossed  the  ledge  and  their  sound  died 
away  up  the  path  Nan  had  taken.  De 
Spain  could  not  see  the  intruder.  It  was 
impossible  to  conjecture  who  he  was  or 
what  his  errand,  and  de  Spain  could  only 
await  whatever  should  develop.  He  waited 
several  minutes  before  he  heard  any  sign  of 
life  above  him.  Then  snatches  of  the  two 
voices  began  to  reach  him.  He  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  Nan’s  voice  and  at  intervals  the 
heavier  tones  of  a  man.  The  two  were  de¬ 
scending.  In  a  few  moments  they  reached 
the  ledge,  and  de  Spain,  half  a  dozen  steps 
away,  could  hear  every  w’ord. 

“Hold  on  a  minute,”  said  the  man 
roughly.  His  voice  was  heavy  and  his 
utterance  harsh. 

“I  must  get  home,”  objected  Nan. 

“Hold  on,  I  tell  you,”  returned  her  com¬ 
panion.  De  Spain  could  not  see,  but  he 
could  already  feel  the  scene.  “I  want  to 
talk  to  you.” 

“We  can  talk  going  down,”  objected  Nan. 

De  Spain  heard  her  hurried  footfalls. 
“No,  you  don’t,”  retorted  her  companion, 
evidently  cutting  off  her  retreat. 

“Gale  Morgan!”  There  was  a  blaze  in 
Nan’s  sharp  exclamation.  “What  do  you 
mean?” 

“I  mean  you  and  I  are  going  to  have  this 
out  before  you  leave  this  ledge.” 

“How  dare  you  stop  me!” 

“I’ll  show’  you  what  I  dare,  young  lady. 
You  have  been  backing  and  filling  with  me 
for  two  years.  Now  I  want  to  know  what 
you’re  going  to  do!” 

“Gale!  Won’t  you  have  a  little  sense? 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I’ll  talk  things 
over  with  you  as  long  as  you  like.” 

“You’ll  talk  things  over  with  me  right 
here,  and  as  long  as  I  like,”  he  retorted 
savagely,  “Every  time  I  ask  you  to  marry 
me  you’ve  got  some  new  excuse.” 

“It  is  shameful  for  you  to  act  this  way. 
Gale.”  She  spoke  low  and  rapidly.  De 
Spain  alone  knew’  it  was  to  keep  her  humilia¬ 
tion  from  his  ow’n  ears,  and  he  made  no 
effort  to  follow  her  quick,  pleading  words. 
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The  moment  was  most  embarrassing  for 
two  of  the  three  involved.  But  nothing 
that  Nan  could  say  to  her  cousin  won  any 
reprieve. 

“When  you  came  back  from  school  I  told 
Duke  I  was  going  to  marry  you.  He  said, 
‘All  right,’  ”  persisted  her  cousin  stub¬ 
bornly. 

“Gale  Morgan,  what  Uncle  Duke  said  or 
didn’t  say  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
tny  consent.” 

“I  told  you  I  was  going  to  marry  you.” 

“Does  that  bind  me  to  get  married,  when 
I  don’t  want  to?” 

“You  said  you’d  many"  me.” 

Nan  exploded:  “I  never,  never  said  so  in 
this  world!”  Her  voice  shook  with  indig¬ 
nation.  “You  know  that’s  a  downright 
falsehood.” 

“You  said  you  didn’t  care  for  anybody 
else,”  he  fairly  bellowed.  “Now  I  want  to 
know  whether  you’ll  many'  me  if  I  take  you 
over  to  Sleepy  Cat  to-morrow?” 

“No!”  Nan  flung  out  her  answer,  reckless 
of  consequences.  “I’ll  never  marry  you! 
Let  me  go  home!” 

“You’ll  go  home  when  I  get  through 
with  you.  You’ve  fooled  me  about  long 
enough.” 

Her  blood  froze  at  the  look  in  his  face. 
“How  dare  you!”  she  gasped.  “Get  out  of 
my  way!” 

“You  damned  little  vixen!”  He  caught 
her  by  the  wrist.  “I’ll  take  the  kinks  out 
of  you.  You  w'ouldn’t  many’  me  your  own 
way,  now'  you’ll  marry'  me  mine.” 

Nan  fought  him  like  a  tigress.  He 
dragged  her  struggling  into  his  arms.  But 
above  her  half-stifled  cries  and  his  grunting 
laugh,  Morgan  heard  a  sharp  voice  close  at 
hand:  “Take  your  hands  off  that  girl!” 

Whirling,  with  Nan  in  his  savage  grip, 
the  half-drunken  mountaineer  saw  de  Spain 
ten  feet  away,  his  right  hand  resting  on  the 
scabbard  of  his  revolver.  Stunned,  but 
sobered  instantly  by  mortal  danger,  Mor¬ 
gan  greeted  his  enemy  w'ith  an  oath. 

“Stand  away  from  that  girl!”  repeated 
de  Spain  harshly,  backing  the  words  with  a 
step  forward.  Morgan’s  grasp  relaxed. 
Nan,  jerking  from  him,  looked  at  de  Spain 
and  instantly  stepjjed  in  front  of  her  cousin, 
on  whom  de  Spain  seemed  about  to  draw. 

“What  are  \'ou  doing  here?”  demanded 
Morgan  with  an  enraged  oath. 

“I  left  some  business  with  you  the  other 
day  at  Calabasas  half-flnished,”  said  de 


Spain.  “I’m  here  this  afternoon  to  clean 
it  up.  Get  away  from  that  girl!” 

His  manner  frightened  even  Nan — the 
quick  step  to  the  side  and  back — poising 
like  a  fencer — his  revolver  restrained  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  its  sheath  by  a  tense  right  arm  as  if 
at  any  instant  it  might  leap  into  deadly  play. 

Shocked  with  new  fear.  Nan  hesitated. 
If  it  was  play,  it  w'as  too  realistic  play  for 
the  nerves  of  even  a  mountain  girl.  De 
Spain’s  angry  face  and  burning  eyes  photo¬ 
graphed  themselves  from  that  moment  on 
her  memory.  But  whatever  he  meant,  she 
had  her  part  to  do.  She  backed,  w'ith  arms 
spread  low'  at  her  sides,  directly  against  her 
cousin.  “You  sha’n’t  fight!”  she  cried  at 
de  Spain. 

“Stand  away  from  that  man!”  retorted 
de  Spain  sternly. 

“You  sha’n’t  kill  my  cousin!  What  do 
you  mean?  What  are  you  doing  here? 
Leave  us!” 

“Get  away.  Nan,  I  tell  you.  I’ll  finish 
him,”  cried  Morgan,  punctuating  every 
word  with  an  oath. 

She  whirled  and  caught  her  cousin  in  her 
arms:  “He  wrill  shoot  us  both  if  you  fire. 
Take  me  away.  Gale.  You  coward!”  she 
exclaimed,  whirling  again  with  trembling 
tones  on  de  Spain,  “would  you  kill  a 
woman?” 

De  Spain  saw  the  danger  w'as  past.  It 
needed  hardly  an  instant  to  show  that  Mor¬ 
gan  had  lost  stomach  for  a  fight.  He  talked 
wrathfully,  but  he  made  no  motion  to  draw. 

“I  see  I’ve  got  to  chase  you  into  a  fight,” 
said  de  Spain  harshly,  starting  gingerly  to 
circle  the  hesitating  cousin.  Nan,  in  her 
excitement,  ran  directly  toward  the  enemy 
as  if  to  cut  off  his  movement. 

“Don’t  you  dare  put  me  in  danger!”  she 
cried,  facing  de  Spain  threateningly.  “Don’t 
you  dare  fight  my  cousin  here!” 

“Stand  away  from  me!”  hammered  de 
Spain,  eyeing  Morgan  steadily. 

“He  is  wounded  now',”  stormed  Nan,  so 
fast  she  could  hardly  frame  the  words. 
“You  sha’n’t  kill  him!  If  you  are  a  man, 
don’t  shoot  a  wounded  man  and  a  woman. 
You  sha’n’t  shoot!  Gale!  protect  yourself !” 

Whirling  to  face  her  cousin,  she  backed 
directly  against  de  Spain.  Both  hands  were 
spread  open,  the  palms  up  behind  her  as  if 
to  envelop  him.  In  the  instant  that  she  and 
de  Spain  w'ere  in  contact,  he  realized  rather 
than  saw — for  his  eyes  never  released  Mor¬ 
gan’s  eyes — what  she  was  slipping  to  him — 
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the  loaded  cartridge.  It  was  done,  and  in  a 
flash  she  was  running  from  him  again;  but 
their  fingers  had  touched.  In  that  moment 
of  deadly  peril  they  knew  each  other  anew. 
Then  Nan,  in  front  of  her  cousin,  was  crjdng 
out  once  more  against  the  shedding  of  blood. 

“I  came  up  here  to  fight  a  man.  I  don’t 
fight  women,”  muttered  de  Spain,  regarding 
both  w’ith  an  unpromising  visage.  Then  to 
Morgan:  “I’ll  talk  to  you  later.  But  you’ve 
got  to  fight  or  get  away  from  here,  both  of 
you,  in  ten  seconds.” 

“Take  me  away.  Gale!”  cried  Nan. 
“Leave  him  here — take  me  home!  Take 
me  home!” 

She  caught  her  cousin’s  arm.  “Stay 
right  where  you  are,”  shouted  Morgan, 
pointing  at  de  Spain,  and  following  Nan  as 
she  pulled  him  along.  “When  I  come  back. 
I’ll  give  you  what  you’re  looking  for.” 

“Bring  your  friends,”  de  Spain  said 
tauntingly.  “I’ll  accommodate  four  more 
of  you.  Stop!”  W’ith  one  hand  still  on  his 
revolver  he  pointed  the  way.  “Go  down 
that  trail  first,  Morgan.  Stay  where  you 
are,  girl,  till  he  gets  down  that  hill.  You 
w’on’t  pot  me  over  her  shoulder  for  a  while 
yet.  Move!” 

Morgan  took  the  path  sullenly,  de  Spain 
covering  every  step  he  took.  Behind  de 
Spain,  Nan  stood  waiting  for  her  cousin  to 
get  beyond  earshot.  “What  will  you  do?” 
she  whispered  hurriedly  to  de  Spain  at  last. 

Covering  Morgan,  who  could  whirl  on 
him  at  any  turn  in  the  descent,  de  Spain 
could  not  look  at  her  in  answering:  “Looks 
pretty  rocky,  doesn’t  it?” 

“He  will  start  the  whole  Gap,  as  soon  as 
he  gets  to  his  horse.” 

He  looked  up  at  the  sky.  “It’s  pretty 
near  dark.  They  won’t  be  very  active  on 
the  job  before  morning.” 

Alorgan  was  at  a  safe  distance.  De 
Spain  turned  to  Nan.  Her  cheeks  were  on 
fire,  she  breathed  fast,  her  eyes  burned. 

“It  looks,”  muttered  de  Spain,  “as  if  I 
should  have  to  climb  Music  Mountain  to 
make  a  getaway.” 

“There  is  no  good  place  to  hide  anywhere 
above  here,”  said  Nan  instantly. 

“Well,  if  this  is  the  last  of  it,  I  can  take  it 
here  with  our  one  cartridge.” 

Her  eyes  were  bent  on  him  as  if  they 
would  pierce  him  through:  “If  I  save  your 
life — ”  still  breathing  fast,  she  hesitated  for 
words — “you  won’t  trick  me — ever — will 
you?” 


Steadily  returning  her  appealing  gaze,  de 
Spain  answered  with  deliberation:  “Don’t 
even  give  me  a  chance  to  trick  you.  Nan.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  demanded, 
fear  and  distrust  in  her  tone. 

“My  life,”  he  said  slowly,  “isn’t  worth 
it.” 

“You  know—”  He  could  see  her  resolute 
underlip  quiver  with  her  intensity  of  feeling 
as  she  faltered.  “You  know  what  every 
man  says  of  every  girl — foolish,  trusting, 
easy  to  deceive — everything  like  that.” 

“May  God  wither  my  hand  before  it  ever 
is  raised  against  you.  And  strike  my  tongue 
before  ever  it  speaks  to  deceive  you. 
Nan.” 

“I  don’t  feel  now  as  if  you  would.  But  a 
while  ago  you  frightened  me  so - ” 

“Frightened  you!  Great  Heaven,  girl!” 
He  stepped  closer  and  looked  straight  down 
into  her  eyes.  “If  you  had  just  raised  one 
finger  at  me,  when  I  was  bluffing  that  fel¬ 
low,  I’d  have  calmed  down  and  eaten  out 
of  your  little  hand  by  the  hour!” 

She  believed  him.  “There’s  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  lose,”  she  said  swiftly.  “Listen: 
There’s  a  trail  out  of  the  Gap  around  this 
mountain,  straight  across  the  face  of  El 
Capitan,  if  you  can  make  it.” 

“I  can  make  it.” 

“Listen:  It  is  terribly  dangerous - ” 

“VV’hatev'er  it  may  be,  it’s  a  concrete 
Ixjulevard  to  a  man  in  my  fix.” 

“It  is  half  a  mile — only  inches  wide  in 
places — up  and  dowm — loose  rock.  If  you 
slip,  it’s  a  thousand  feet - ” 

“A  hundred  would  be  more  than  plenty.” 

“A  good  climber  can  do  it — I  have  done 
it.  I’d  even  go  with  you,  if  I  could.” 

“Why?” 

She  shook  her  head  angrily  at  what  he 
dared  to  show  in  his  eyes:  “Oh,  keep  still; 
listen!” 

“I  know  you’d  go.  Nan,”  he  declared,  un¬ 
perturbed.  “But,  believe  me,  I  never 
would  let  you.” 

“I  can’t  go,  because  to  do  any  good  I 
must  meet  you  with  a  horse  outside.” 

He  only  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  she 
turned  her  eyes  from  his  gaze.  “See,”  she 
said,  taking  him  eagerly  to  the  back  of  the 
ledge  and  pointing.  “Follow  that  trail, 
the  one  to  the  east — you  can’t  get  lost;  you 
can  reach  El  Capitan  before  dark — it’s 
very  close.  Creep  carefully  across  El  Capi¬ 
tan  on  that  narrow  trail,  and  on  the  other 
side  there  is  a  wide  one  clear  down  to  the 
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Spain,  losing  not  a  moment,  hobbled 
rapidly  up  along  the  rock-walled  passage 
that  led  the  way  to  his  chance  for  life. 


Across  El  Capitan 


road.  Oh,  do  be  careful  on  El  Capitan!” 

“I’ll  be  careful.” 

“I  must  watch  my  chance  to  get  away 
from  the  corral  with  a  horse.  If  I  fail,  it 
will  be  because  I  am  locked  up  at  home, 
and  you  must  hide  and  do  the  best  you  can. 
How  much  they  will  surmise  of  this,  I  don’t 
know.” 

“Go  now,  this  minute!”  he  said,  restrain¬ 
ing  his  words.  “If  you  don’t  come,  I  shall 
know  why.” 

She  turned  without  speaking  and  ran 
down  the  rocks,  fearless  as  a  chamois.  De 


PUSHING  his  way  hastily  forward 
when  he  could  make  haste;  crawl¬ 
ing  slowly  ahead  on  his  hands  and 
knees  when  held  back  by  opposing  rock; 
feeling  for  narrow  footholds  among  loose 
and  treacherous  fragments  of  the  cliff; 
flattening  himself  like  a  leech  against  the 
face  of  the  precipice  when  the  narrowing 
ledge  left  him  only  inches  under  foot; 


“go  down  that  trail 

FIRST,  MORGAN.  STAY 
WHERE  YOU  ARE,  GIRL, 
TILL  HE  GETS  DOWN 
THAT  HILL,” 
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clinging  with  torn  hands  to  every  favoring 
crevice,  and  pausing  for  fresh  strength  when 
the  peril  was  extreme,  de  Spain  dragged  his 
injured  foot  across  the  sheer  face  of  El  Capi- 
tan  in  the  last  shadows  of  the  day’s  failing 
light. 

Half-way  across,  he  stopped  to  look 
down.  Far  below  him  the  valley  lay 
shrouded  in  night.  Where  he  stood,  stars, 
already  bright,  lighted  the  peaks.  But  no¬ 
where  in  the  depths  could  he  see  any  sign  of 
life.  Spent  by  his  efforts,  de  Spain  reached 
the  rendezvous  Nan  had  indicated,  as 
nearly  as  the  stars  would  tell  him,  by  ten 
o’clock.  He  fell  asleep  in  the  aspen  grove. 
Horsemen  passing  not  a  hundred  yards 
away  roused  him. 

He  could  not  tell  how  many  or  who  they 
were,  but  from  the  sounds  he  judged  they 
were  riding  into  the  Gap.  The  moon  was 
not  yet  up,  so  he  knew  it  was  not  much 
after  midnight.  The  ground  was  very 
cold,  and  he  crawled  farther  on  toward  the 
road  along  which  Nan  had  said  he  might 
look  for  her.  It  was  only  a  long  hour  before 
he  heard  the  muffled  footfalls  of  a  horse. 
He  stood  concealed  among  the  smaller  trees 
until  he  could  distinguish  the  outlines  of 
the  animal  and  the  figure  of  the  rider. 

De  Spain  stepped  out  of  the  trees  and, 
running  toward  Nan,  caught  her  hand  and 
helped  her  to  the  ground. 

She  cautioned  him  to  silence  and  led  the 
horse  into  the  little  grove.  Stopping  well 
wdthin  it,  she  stooped  and  began  cutting 
away  the  mufflers  from  the  hoofs;  de  Spain 
took  the  knife  from  her  to  finish. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  too  late,”  she  said.  “How 
long  have  you  been  here?”  She  faced 
de  Spain  with  one  hand  on  the  pony’s 
shoulder. 

“How  could  you  get  here  at  all?”  he 
asked,  reaching  for  her  other  hand. 

“I  got  terribly  frightened  thinking  of 
vour  ti^-ing  El  Capitan.  Did  vou  have  anv 
falls?”  ' 

“You  see  I’m  here — I’ve  slept  since.  And 
I’ve  loads  of  time — it’s  not  one  o’clock.” 

“But  they  were  hiding  on  both  trails  out¬ 
side  watching  for  you — and  the  moon  will 
be  up> — ”  She  seemed  ver\'  anxious. 

De  Spain  made  light  of  her  fears.  “I’ll 
get  past  them — I’ve  got  to,  Nan.  Don’t 
give  it  a  thought.” 

“I  don’t  know  what  you’ll  think  of  me — ” 
He  heard  the  troubled  note  in  her  voice. 

“^Tiat  do  vou  mean?” 


She  began  to  unbutton  her  jacket.  Throw¬ 
ing  back  the  revers,  she  felt  inside  around 
her  waist,  then  unfastened  and  drew  forth 
a  leather  strap.  She  laid  it  in  de  Spain’s 
hands.  “This  is  yours,”  she  said  in  a 
whisper. 

He  felt  it,  questioningly,  hurriedly,  then 
with  a  burst  of  recognition  and  amazement. 
“Not  my  cartridge-belt!”  he  exclaimed. 

“It  is  your  belt.” 

“VV'here  did  you  get  it.  Nan?”  he  whis¬ 
pered  hurriedly. 

“Where  vou  left  it.” 

“When?’"’ 

“To-night.” 

“Have  you  been  to  Calabasas  and  back 
to-night?” 

“Everybody  but  Sassoon  is  in  the  chase,” 
she  replied  uneasily — as  if  not  knowing 
what  to  say,  or  how.  “They  said  you  never 
should  leave  the  Gap  alive — they  are  ready 
with  traps  every’where.  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  do.  I  couldn’t  bear — after  what — 
you  did  for  me  to-night — to  think  of  your 
being  shot  down  like  a  dog,  when  you  were 
only  trying  to  get  away.” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  had  you  take  a  ride  like 
that,  little  girl,  for  forty  belts!”  He  strapped 
the  cartridges  around  him.  “But  since  you 
have — ”  He  had  drawn  his  revolver  from 
his  waistband.  He  broke  it  now  and  held 
it  out.  “Load  it  for  me.  Nan?” 

“WTiat  do  you  mean?” 

“Put  Tour  more  cartridges  in  it  yourself. 
Except  for  your  cartridge,  the  gun  is 
empty.  When  you  do  it  you  will  know 
none  of  them  ever  will  be  used  against  your 
|)eople  except  to  protect  my  own  life.  And 
if  you  have  any  among  them  whose  life 
ought  to  come  ahead  of  mine — name  him, 
or  them,  now.  Do  as  I  tell  you:  load  the 
gun.” 

He  took  hold  of  her  hands  and,  in  spite 
of  her  refusal,  made  her  do  his  will.  He 
guided  her  hand  to  draw  the  cartridges  one 
after  another  from  his  belt,  and  waited  for 
her  to  slip  them  into  the  empty  cy'linder,  to 
close  the  breech  and  hand  the  gun  back. 

“Now,  Nan,”  he  said,  “you  know  me. 
You  may  yet  have  doubts — they  will  all  die. 
You  will  hear  many  stories  about  me — 
but  you  will  say,  I  put  the  cartridges  in  his 
revolver  with  my  own  hands;  and  I  know 
he  will  net  abuse  the  means  of  defense  that 
I  gave  him  myself.  There  can  never  be  any 
real  doubts  or  misunderstandings  between 
us  again,  Nan,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
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making  a  fool  of  myself  when  I  met  you  at 
Tenison’s.  I  didn’t  dream  that  you  were 
desperate  about  the  way  your  uncle  was 
playing — I  didn’t  even  know  he  was  there. 

I  piec^  it  all  together  afterward.”  He 
waited  for  her  to  speak,  but  she  was  silent. 

“You  have  given  me  my  life,  my  defense,” 
he  continued,  passing  from  a  subject  that 
he  p)erceived  was  better  untouched.  “Who 
is  nearest  and  dearest  to  you  at  home?” 

“My  Uncle  Duke.” 

“Then  I  never  will  raise  a  hand  against 
your  Uncle  Duke.  And  this  man  to-night — 
this  cousin — Gale?  Nan,  what  is  that  man 
to  you?” 

“I  hate  him.” 

“Thank  God!  So  do  I.” 

“But  he  is  a  cousin.” 

“Then  I  suppose  he  must  be  one  of  mine.” 

“Unless  he  tries  to  kill  you.” 

“He  won’t  be  very  long  in  trying  that. 
.\nd  now,  what  about  yourself?  What 
have  you  got  to  defend  yourself  with  against 
him,  and  against  every  other  drunken  man?” 

She  laid  her  own  pistol  without  a  word  in 
de  Spain’s  hand.  He  felt  it,  op>ened  it, 
closed  it,  and  gave  it  back.  “That’s  a  good 
defender — when  it’s  in  reach.  When  it’s 
at  home,  it’s  a  poor  one.” 

“It  will  never  be  at  home  again  except 
when  I  am.” 

“Shall  I  tell  you  a  secret?” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Nan  unsuspectingly. 

“We  are  engaged  to  be  married.”  She 
sprang  from  him  like  a  deer.  “It’s  a  dead 
secret,”  he  said  gravely;  “nobody  knows  it 
yet — not  even  you.” 

“You  need  never  talk  like  that  if  you 
want  to  be  friends  with  me,”  she  said  re¬ 
sentfully.  “I  hate  it.” 

“Hate  it  if  you  will;  it’s  so.  .\nd  it  began 
when  you  handed  me  that  little  piece  of 
lead  and  brass  on  the  mountain  to-night, 
to  defend  your  life  and  mine.” 

“I’ll  hate  you  if  you  persecute  me  the 
way  Gale  does.  The  moon  is  almost  up. 
You  must  go.” 

“You  haven’t  told  me,”  he  persisted, 
“how  you  got  away  at  all.”  They  had 
walked  out  of  the  trees.  He  looked  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  the  east.  “Tell  me  and  I’ll  go,” 
he  promised. 

“.\ftcr  I  went  up  to  my  room  I  waited 
till  the  house  was  all  quiet.  Then  I  started 
for  Calabasas.  When  I  came  back  I  got 


up  to  my  room  without  being  seen  and  sat  at 
the  window  a  long  time.  I  waited  till  all 
the  men  stopped  riding  past.  Then  I 
slipped  through  the  window  and  down  the 
kitchen  roof  and  let  myself  down  on  the 
ground.  .Then  I  slipped  over  to  the  bams 
and  found  a  hackamore  and  went  down  to 
the  corral  and  hunted  around  till  I  found 
this  little  pinto — she’s  the  best  to  ride 
bareback.” 

“I  could  ride  a  razorback — why  take  all 
that  trouble  for  me?” 

“If  you  don’t  start  while  you  have  a 
chance,  you  will  undo  everything  I  have 
tried  to  do  to  avoid  a  fight.” 

The  wind,  stirring  softly,  set  the  aspen 
leaves  quivering.  The  stars,  chilled  in  the 
thin,  clear  night  air,  hung  diamond-like  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  eastern  sky  across 
the  distant  desert  paled  for  the  rising  moon. 
The  two  standing  at  the  horse’s  head  list¬ 
ened  a  moment  together  in  the  darkness. 
De  Spain,  leaning  forward,  said  something 
in  a  low,  laughing  voice.  Nan  made  no  an¬ 
swer.  Then,  bending,  he  took  her  hand  and 
caught  it  up  to  his  lips. 

For  a  long,  long  time  after  he  had  gone 
she  stood,  listening  for  a  shot — wondering 
whether  he  could  get  past  the  open  traps. 
The  moon  came  up,  and  still  lingering, 
breathless  with  suspense,  she  watched  a 
drift  of  fleecy  clouds  darken  its  face.  She 
scanned  anxiously  the  wrinkled  face  of  the 
desert  which,  with  the  craft  of  a  woman, 
hides  at  night  the  accidents  of  age  and  lies 
smoothly  deceptive  to  the  gaze.  It  seemed 
to  Nan  as  if  she  could  overlook  every  foot 
of  the  motionless  sea  before  her  for  miles; 
but  she  well  knew  how  much  it  could  con¬ 
ceal  of  ambush  and  death  even  when  it 
professed  so  fairly  to  reveal  all. 

Strain  her  ears  as  she  would,  the  desert 
gave  back  to  them  no  ripple  of  sound — not 
even  the  clatter  of  retreating  hoofs. 

De  Spain,  true  to  all  she  had  ever  heard 
of  his  Indian-like  stealthiness,  had  made 
himself  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  part  of 
the  silence  beyond — the  silence  of  the  night, 
the  wind,  the  stars,  the  waste  of  sand. 

When  it  seemed  as  if  an  hour  had  passed. 
Nan  felt  her  way  noiseles.sly  home.  She 
regained  her  room  as  she  had  left  it,  through 
her  east  window,  and,  throwing  herself 
across  her  bed,  fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 


The  next  instalment  of  Nan  of  Music  Mountain”  unll  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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Why  are  so  many  people  discouraged 
about  religion  ?  Should  they  be  ?  Which 
way  shall  we  look  for  a  readjustment  ?  Here 
is  an  answer  from  a  man  who  is  not  afraid 
that  changes  in  religious  thinking  will  kill 
religion.  As  preacher  and  teacher,  Dr.  Black 
has  had  wide  opportunity  to  learn  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  soci^  problems  that  are  trou¬ 
bling  men’s  minds  to-day.  He  has  already 
helped  EVERYBODY’S  readers  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  general  unrest  and  the  forces 
behind  it.  Here  he  presents  an  analysis  of 
the  modem  religious  spirit  which  is  full  of 
hope  and  reassurance. — THE  EDITOR. 


TO  VERY  many  this  is  a  time  of  great  pel  change  in  the  region  of  religion.  There 
moral  distress.  They  feel  that  the  is  the  critical  movement  which  has  altered 
foundations  w’hich  they  thought  se-  our  view  of  the  Bible.  Scientific  method  has 
cure  are  slipping  from  under  us.  Many  altered  the  statement  of  almost  every  doc- 
causes  are  contributing  to  this,  and  the  sit-  trine.  The  democratic  movement  is  only 
nation  of  the  world  at  war  to-day  is  only  just  getting  in  its  work.  Of  the  three  this 
confirming  fears  that  had  already  arisen.  will  probably  be  by  far  the  most  powerful 
These  fears  were  due  to  the  forces  at  work  for  change,  because  it  is  forcing  the  church, 
in  our  midst  that  seem  to  disintegrate  old  as  well  as  society  generally,  to  consider  the 
positions.  We  see  movements  which  com-  whole  question  of  authority. 
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On  every  hand  we  hear  of  the  failure  of 
religion  in  the  face  of  the  tragedy  of  Europe 
to-day.  It  is  true  that  organized  religion 
has  failed,  but  the  failure  is  equally  true  of 
other  organized  powers.  Civilization  itself 
as  seen  in  the  organized  State  has  broken 
down.  Where  could  there  be  a  more  lamen¬ 
table  failure  than  that  of  the  university  sys¬ 
tem  of  Germany:  failure  to  direct  opinion, 
to  control  passion,  even  to  display  some  of 
the  boasted  objectivity  of  truth?  But  we 
do  not  despair  of  education  on  that  account, 
and  we  do  not  despair  of  civilization.  No 
more  do  we  despair  of  religion. 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon,  in  the  face  of  the 
terrible  calamity — with  the  agony  of  Bel¬ 
gium  still  in  our  ears — to  ask  ourselves  to 
take  long  views  of  history.  Yet  sooner  or 
later  we  will  recover  heart  and  take  at  least 
a  longer  view.  We  will  see  that  all  is  not 
lost;  and  indeed  the  fact  that  the  world  is 
in  the  death  grips  of  struggle  indicates  that 
there  are  conflicting  ideals. 

Temperament  plays  a  large  part  in  the 
way  we  meet  the  prospect  of  radical  change. 
Some  dread  it,  hate  the  discomfort  of  ad¬ 
justment,  fear  the  result  on  things  they  hold 
dear,  and  are  always  considering  the  ineva- 
table  loss.  Some  w'elcome  it  eagerly  and  are 
impatient  to  see  the  new  day  make  itself  an 
“awful  rose  of  dawn.” 

We  must  not  pay  too  much  heed  to  the 
general  wail  about  the  decay  of  religion.  It 
often  means  only  the  decay  of  a  certain  kind 
of  religion,  or  even  of  a  certain  church.  If, 
for  example,  Christianity  is  bound  up  in 
one’s  mind  with  a  certain 
practise  of  adult  baptism, 
one  can  easily  assume  that 
religion  is  going  to  the 
dogs  if  less  attention  is 
paid  to  that  particular  rite. 

.\  religious  man  may  be 
tempted  to  despair  of  re¬ 
ligion  because  of  changed  views  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  In  every  age  we  find  traces  of  the 
pessimism  which  asserts  that  civilization  is 
breaking  to  pieces.  We  see  now’  that  such 
judgment  was  vitiated  by  a  narrow  stand¬ 
ard.  A  political  creed  will  affect  judgment 
as  a  religious  creed  does.  Sometimes  the 
very  growth  of  democracy  has  been  assumed 
to  be  a  sign  of  decay.  Even  a  sociological 
creed  will  bias  the  mind  of  judges.  In  the 
estimation  of  some  the  falling  off  of  the 
birth  rate  is  proof  positive  of  degeneracy. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  need  is  to  be  able  to 


hold  by  a  rational  optimism.  Various  forms 
of  slushy  optimism  are  common  among  us. 
They  mostly  consist  of  some  scheme  of  shut¬ 
ting  our  eyes  to  fact.  No  honest  man  wants 
to  get  peace  that  way.  We  need  a  truer 
and  more  courageous  view  of  what  actually 
is.  All  that  a  brave  man  needs  is  a  living 
faith  in  the  order  and  sanity  and  purpwsive- 
ness  of  the  universe.  He  is  content  with  the 
wages  of  “going  on.”  He  renews  his 
strength;  for  he  believes  that  lying  back  of 
the  world  and  life  there  is  something  that 
he  can  call  purpose.  For  all  intelligent 
working  and  living  we  need  to  be  sure  that 
there  is  an  end,  more  than  an  end  in  time, 
an  end  in  purpose.  If  we  see  this  in  history 
and  touch  it  in  experience,  we  can  look 
steadily 'and  clearly  at  all  the  facts. 

We  look,  then,  into  the  age  in  which  we 
live  and  see  if  what  we  call  the  Spirit  of  the 
Age  is  after  all  antagonistic  to  the  highest 
life  of  men  which  we  call  religion.  Some, 
of  course,  content  themselves  with  simply 
damning  the  age.  It  is  to  them  the  age  of 
the  devil,  and  we  are  here  to  fight  it.  They 
say  that  all  our  trouble  and  all  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  which  we  find  evidence  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  irreligious  age. 
This  is  not  so.  It  is  true  that  we  live  in  an 
age  different  from  any  other.  Man  has 
created  a  new  world  for  himself.  But  he  is 
blind  to  the  forces  at  work  in  our  midst  who 
calls  this  an  irreligious  time.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  highest  form  of  religious  life  must 
have  at  its  heart  social  serv’ice,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  this  highest  religious  ideal 
was  more  insistent.  One 
of  the  forces  in  our  analy¬ 
sis  which  demanded  re¬ 
construction  was  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  spirit,  and  in  its 
essence  this  is  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal  of  brotherhood. 
It  is  fed  by  the  great 
vision  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  most  is  to  call 
into  consciousness  what  actually  exists  in 
us  and  among  us.  We  are  often  blinded  to 
the  very  things  which  are  most  characteris¬ 
tic.  Even  the  disciples,  after  Ih-ing  \i'ith 
their  Master  and  having  experience  of  His 
spirit,  misunderstood  His  purpose  tragical¬ 
ly.  Once  because  the  Samaritans  were  un¬ 
gracious  to  Him  and  offered  Him  a  personal 
indignity,  James  and  John  wanted  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  vil¬ 
lage.  He  rebuked  them  by  saxdng:  “Ye 
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know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of.”  It  is  the  watchword  of  all  our  education. 
That  was  the  pathos — that  men  could  have  We  test  all  our  scientific  method  by  how  it 
been  so  near  Him  and  yet  could  so  mis-  agrees  with  what  is.  We  seek  to  get  our 
understand  Him — and  themselves!  feet  on  fact. 

.All  through  the  centuries  the  men  who  W'e  are  coming  to  see  also  that  this  ideal 
have  tried  to  enter  into  Christ’s  spirit  and  of  truth  is  something  bigger  than  knowl- 
carr\'  on  His  work  have  often  misrepresent-  edge.  It  has  to  be  related  to  life.  It  is  not 
ed  His  aim  and  have  been  blinded  to  the  merely  something  to  know,  but  something 
very  things  they  themselves  were  standing  to  be.  We  can  not  know  truth  till  we  are 
‘  for.  true  men.  There  is  a  flash  of  revealing  light 

It  may  seem  like  bravado,  but  it  is  in  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  “7  am  the  truth.” 
solemn  earnest  that  we  assert  that  there  This  spirit  of  our  age  needs  only  to  be  led 
never  w’as  an  age  more  fervently  Christian  to  its  natural  conclusion  to  be  of  the  very 
than  this  one.  The  very  negative  forces  essence  of  Christianity, 
which  have  been  compelling  change  are  real-  In  the  second  place,  the  spirit  of  our  age 
ly  in  line  with  the  essential  religious  spirit,  is  certainly  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  The  age 
The  golden  age  is  not  behind  us,  like  a  burnt-  of  individualism  has  passed,  and  we  see 
out  star,  but  before  us  as  the  master-light  that  there  is  no  progress  that  way.  In  every 
of  all  our  seeing.  Our  optimism  is  surely  sphere  of  life  we  know  that  we  can  not  stand 
rational  if  it  is  based  on  ascertained  facts,  alone.  We  know’  the  value  of  team-work  in 
Taking,  then,  a  broad  view  of  our  time,  we  play,  and  all  labor  worth  while  is  done  by 
can  sum  up  results  in  these  three  positive  team-work.  Education  does  not  mean  that 
w’ays:  First,  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  seen  to  a  certain  number  of  teachers  get  an  oppor- 
be  a  spirit  of  truth  and  the  love  of  truth,  tunity  to  say  things  which  students  can  get 
When  w’e  say  that  our  age  is  preeminent  in  dow’n  in  note-books  and  possibly  get  into 
this,  it  does  not  mean  that  men  did  not  be-  their  heads.  We  must  work  together  in  edu- 

fore  believe  in  truth.  That  would  be  false  cation,  and  the  best  teachers  realize  that 

and  foolish.  But  it  is  true  as  never  before  the  finest  results  come  when  the  scholars 

that  W’e  are  seeking  to  get  rea///y  everywhere,  w’ork  along  w’ith  them.  A  modern  univer¬ 

sity  is  an  experiment  in 
cooperation.  Knowledge 
is  too  vast  for  any  one  to 
think  to  cover  all  the 
ground.  A  professor  in 
Cambridge,  when  a  visitor 
spoke  of  the  smallness  of 
his  own  special  library, 
replied,  “In  Cambridge 
when  you  want  to  know  a 
thing,  you  don’t  turn  up 
a  bwk  first  of  all,  you 
turn  up  a  man.”  Every 
true  university  must  have 
this  ideal,  that  men  are 
working  not  only  for  their 
own  department  but  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation. 

In  the  world  of  business 
also  we  are  getting  past 
the  stage  of  bare  competi¬ 
tion.  Many  of  our  dif¬ 
ficulties  to-day  are  due  to 
the  attempt  to  make  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  new  de¬ 
mand.  We  are  not  content 
with  the  old  state  of  every 
man  for  himself  and  the 


devil  take  the  hindmost. 

One  of  the  strongest  move¬ 
ments  of  our  time  is  to¬ 
ward  truer  communal  life. 

It  does  not  spell  imjK)ver- 
ishment  for  the  individual, 
but  enrichment.  The  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  group  means 
ever  greater  welfare  to  the 
meml)er. 

It  may  be  that  this  is 
one  of  the  ultimate  causes 
for  the  terrible  war  in 
Europe,  that  this  spirit  of 
the  age  is  breaking 
through  the  bonds  of  spu¬ 
rious  nationalism.  It  is 
seeking  the  widest  kind  of 
cooperation.  It  looks  for 
even  international  rela¬ 
tions  that  will  one  day 
make  war  itself  imj^ssible. 

In  its  highest  flower  it  will 
reach  a  brotherhood  of 
man,  of  which  we  already 
see  traces. 

We  must  see  how  near  this  is  getting  to  value  for  others.  This  test  is  being  applied 

the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Even  the  idea  of  to  ever>  thing.  The  great  statesmen  of 

the  church  itself,  however  far  short  it  has  .America  are  preachers,  and  all  of  them  in 
come,  stands  for  this  dream  of  brotherhood,  some  fashion  preach  this  doctrine.  This  is 
There  have  been  times  when  it  even  real-  really  what  democrac\’  means.  In  its  final 

ized  to  some  e.xtent  its  dream.  Certainly  issue  it  is  a  spirit  of  service.  Business  is 

the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  of  which  the  asked  to  judge  itself  by  this  judgment.  Our 
church  is  the  poor  instrument,  points  to  this  heroes  are  ceasing  to  be  the  warriors  who 
ideal.  We  are  growling  toward  the  imjjerial  ride  to  their  ends  through  the  blood  of  men 
vision  of  Christ,  of  a  realm  of  God  which  and  over  the  ashes  of  ruined  homesteads, 
oversteps  all  barriers  of  class  and  caste  and  The  men  who  serve  their  day  and  genera- 
color  and  race.  The  diffusion  of  good-will  tion,  helping  us  to  nobler  life  and  juster 
among  men,  the  sen.se  of  human  brother-  laws  and  sweeter  conditions,  are  the  heroes 
hood,  of  being  bound  up  in  the  one  bundle  of  we  are  learning  to  enshrine  in  memoiy  and 
life,  the  growing  trust  in  men,  all  this  is  of  in  heart. 

the  very  essence  of  democracy — and  it  is  not  The  man  whose  one  thought  is  to  get  and 

far  from  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  never  to  give,  who  uses  his  gifts  or  his 

We  refuse  to  let  the  world’s  tragedy  to-  position  for  selfish  ends,  is  already  being 
day  daunt  us.  Out  of  the’  welter  we  see  condemned  by  the  common  ethics  of  the 
emerging  something  nearer  our  dream.  .\nd  world. 

there  are  elements  of  ho])e  even  in  the  pres-  We  are  learning  that  society  even  de- 
ent  desperate  straits.  One  of  them  is  the  mands  sacrifice,  as  baseball  sometimes  de¬ 
revolt  of  the  conscience  of  man,  the  distress  mands  a  “sacrifice  hit.”  This  spirit  of  serv- 
of  the  soul  of  man.  The  bloody  struggle  ice  spells  for  eveiy*  noble  soul,  if  need  be, 
fills  us  with  dismay,  because  it  so  contra-  sacrifice.  Once  more  we  see  how  that  line 
diets  what  we  recognize  to  be  the  true  spir-  runs  right  down  through  Christianity.  At 
it  of  the  age.  its  heart  stands  a  cross,  a  lonely  cross  that 

The  third  fact  in  our  analysis  is  that  our  yet  is  calling  all  men  unto  it. 
age  stands  for  the  spirit  of  service.  This  is  .All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  age  is  al- 
the  demand  made  ever>’where.  In  the  last  ways  and  altogether  Christian.  Now’,  as  at 
result  the  value  of  a  gift  is  seen  to  be  its  all  times,  there  are  forces  antagonistic  to 
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the  higher  life  of  man.  There  are  foes  to  be 
overcome  as  in  other  times,  and  the  great 
struggle  of  the  ages  goes  on  as  of  old.  In¬ 
deed,  they  are  the  same  old  foes  with  only 
new  faces.  All  that  we  assert  is  that  the 
redemption  is  nearer  than  when  we  believed. 
It  may  still  be  hard  to  be  a  Christian,  as 
Robert  Browning  sighed,  but  it  is  probably 
easier  than  ever  it  was;  for  the  gains  of  the 
past  remain  as  part  of  our  inheritance. 

There  is,  of  course,  danger  in  the  shift  of 
emphasis  which  has  taken  place.  Danger 
comes  from  some  of  the  conditions  that  ac¬ 
company  the  changes  of  our  day.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  spirit  of  broadening  truth  has 
meant  a  breakdown  of  the  sectarian  spirit  in 
religion.  This  may  lead  to  a  general  atti¬ 
tude  of  indifference,  as  if  one  thing  were  as 
good  as  another.  All  cats  are  gray  in  the 
dark,  and  if  we  live  in  a  haze  we  may  as¬ 
sume  that  nothing  matters.  The  loss  of 
loyalty  to  a  religious  group  has  often 
brought  moral  weakness  to  young  men  of 
liberal  mind. 

RELIGION  MUST  BE  AT  HOME  IN  THE 
WORLD 

But  this  smaller  emphasis  given  to  sec¬ 
tional  and  sectarian  religion  has  also  meant 
great  gain.  Lord  Melbourne  said  cx'nically 
that  the  church  was  the  last  bulwark  against 
Christianity.  An  institution  may  be  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  life  which  gave  birth 
to  the  institution.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
which  gets  enshrined  in  a  constitution  and 
a  code  of  laws  may  be  endangered  by  its 
very  children.  It  is  too  true  that  often  the 
organized  church  has  been  put  into  the  place 
of  religion  itself. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  break-down 
of  sectarian  religion  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  recognition  that  the  Kingdom  is  bigger 
than  the  church.  The  church  must  be 
judged  by  how  far  it  is  an  efficient  instru¬ 
ment  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
Kingdom.  Organization  is  needed  to  em¬ 
body  and  preser\-e  life,  and  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  emerges  to  give  the  religious 
spirit  a  wider  and  nobler  kind  of  institution. 

For  instance,  we  may  well  ask  that  the 
.American  genius  for  organization  might 
start  on  the  problem  of  the  countn,-  church. 
All  over  the  countiy  are  villages  with  four 
or  five  struggling  “causes” — with  mighty 
little  effect.  The  community  is  di\nded  up 
in  the  p>ettiest  kind  of  fashion  in  the  veiy* 
thing  where  true  union  is  needed.  Instead 


of  a  church  which  might  be  the  center  of 
the  fullest  social  life  and  the  center  of  spir¬ 
itual  influence,  there  are  broken  fragments 
pulling  against  each  other.  As  for  the  min¬ 
isters,  there  is  not  a  man’s  job  in  it  for  any 
of  them.  If  we  allowed  the  true  spirit  of 
our  age  to  work  on  the  situation,  there 
would  be  opportunity  for  the  best  man  God 
ever  made  to  put  in  a  life’s  work  at  the  head 
of  such  a  church  in  any  countrx’  community. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  capacity  in  our  midst  should  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  this  practical  purpose? 

.■\gain,  there  is  undoubted  danger  from 
the  loosening  of  creeds,  which  is  a  sign  of  our 
times.  Many  are  tempted  to  take  the  po.si- 
tion  that  it  does  not  matter  what  a  man  be¬ 
lieves.  We  say  superficially  that  it  is  not 
what  one  thinks  but  what  he  does  that 
counts.  This  is  true  if  we  mean  opinion  or 
speculation.  If  by  faith  we  mean  the  fun¬ 
damental  position  of  a  man’s  living,  then 
this  statement  that  it  does  not  matter  what 
he  believes  is  the  silliest  and  the  falsest  ever 
made.  By  comparison  nothing  else  does 
matter.  The  real  faith  will  soak  through 
every  thought  and  feeling,  and  mark  the 
whole  fabric  of  life. 

The  decay  of  creeds  which  marks  our  time 
has  come  from  a  sense  of  the  futility  of  much 
of  our  hair-splitting  on  points  and  proposi¬ 
tions.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  tells  of  an 
old  Scotch  lawyer  who  was  arguing  with  his 
minister  about  Calvinism  and  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  an  intolerable  pang  of  pain.  “Af¬ 
ter  all,”  he  said,  “of  all  the  ’isms,  I  know 
none  so  bad  as  rheumatism.” 

Further,  the  decay  of  creeds  is  largely 
caused  by  a  truer  understanding  of  what 
faith  is.  It  is  not  the  acceptance  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  however  true.  It  is  an  attitude  of 
the  heart  and  life.  We  see  that  the  essence 
of  religion  is  not  in  propositions  any  more 
than  it  is  in  church  organization.  These  are 
necessaiy  and  inevitable,  but  they  exist  for 
life,  not  life  for  them. 

The  added  emjihasis  on  the  practical  and 
the  social  side  of  religion  is  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  may  be  dan¬ 
ger  here  of  making  our  religion  shallow,  and 
even  of  develo])ing  a  new  kind  of  formalism. 
But  surely  there  is  hope  in  the  moelem  at¬ 
titude.  It  means  the  end  of  much  false  em¬ 
phasis.  In  a  district  of  Liveqxx)!  where 
there  were  constant  religious  riots  between 
Catholics  and  Orangemen,  there  was  a  Chi¬ 
nese  laundrx'man.  He  realized  that  he  was 
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in  the  war  zone,  and  one  day  he  put  out  a 
sign  with  these  words,  “Me  have  no  reli¬ 
gion:  me  washee  clothes.”  It  is  a  sad  (?om- 
nientaiy'  on  much  that  passes  for  religion 
that  such  a  stoiy-  has  sting  to  it. 

The  final  test  of  a  religion  must  be  prac¬ 
tical,  and  the  test  of  practise  must  be  a  so¬ 
cial  one.  Does  it  give  men  masteiy  over 
self,  over  life,  over  the  world?  The  truth  is 
that  the  church  is  being  driven  back  to  a 
closer  touch  with  its  Master’s  ideal. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  made  it  among  other  things  a  broth¬ 
erhood.  The  righteousness  can  not  be  at¬ 
tained  in  isolation.  It  was  a  society  which 
He  founded.  Because  the  essence  of  per¬ 
sonal  religion  is  trust  in  the  Heavenly  Fa¬ 
ther,  we  are  related  at  once  to  the  other 
children.  This  thought  of  the  family  runs 
through  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  means 
ties  of  love  and  mutual  sympathy.  And-  it 
means  service. 

The  Kingdom' was  part  of  His  faith  in  God 
the  Heavenly  Father.  The  man  of  faith  is 
always  a  critic  of  the  present — and  there 
was  no  keener  critic  of  present  affairs  than 
Jesus.  He  saw  the  multitude  of  men  as 
sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  His  heart 
was  moved  with  compassion.  He  saw  the 
strong  lording  it  over  the  weak,  the  jxiwer- 
ful  nation  drenching  earth  with  blood  in 
lust  of  dominion.  He  knew’  from  e.xperience 
what  grinding  poverty  was,  and  bootless 
labor.  He  saw  the  sorrow  of  the  jjeople, 
and  the  luxuiy*  of  the  rich,  and  the  shame 
of  courts.  He  saw’  the  ignorance  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  and  the  pride  of  the  great  ones. 
He  saw’  greed,  and  hatred,  and  selfishness, 
and  oppression.  He  saw  men  spending  their 
strength  and  squandering  the  treasure  of 
their  hearts  for  things  of  no  account. 

The  more  the  w’orld’s  miser\’  oppressed 


Him,  the  more  He  felt  that  the  Kingdom 
which  He  preached  was  “good  news.”  The 
ideal  society  had  to  have  deep  roots.  It 
could  not  come  by  a  few’  moves  on  the 
economic  chess-board.  It  had  to  begin  in 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  men.  The  so¬ 
cial  ethics  had  to  be  built  on  personal  ethics, 
bom  of  the  soul  brought  into  relation  to 
God  the  loving  Father.  The  Kingdom  had 
to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  ever  the 
end  w’as  the  ideal  society — not  to  save 
the  soul  but  to  save  the  world.  So  He 
preached  it  as  good  news  to  the  poor  and 
the  maimed. 

Men  say  that  this  Kingdom  is  visionaiy 
and  impractical.  Well,  it  has  lifted  the 
world  in  its  steep  ascent  more  than  anything 
in  histoiy’.  It  is  still  the  inspiration  of  this 
world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  its  only  hope. 
We  have  courage  to  face  the  future  and  to 
endure  the  present  because  of  the  power  of 
that  vision.  This  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land  is  the  life  of  ever>’thing  that  lives 
in  man. 

All  the  problems  of  .\merica  are  religious 
problems.  They  are  all  problems  of  human 
relations.  Take  any  one  of  them,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  immigration,  labor  problems,  the 
problem  of  the  trusts,  race  and  color  prob¬ 
lems.  We  may  do  something  by  legislation 
and  by  economic  arrangement,  but  an  ul¬ 
timate  solution  is  only  possible  through  re¬ 
ligion.  Religion  works  in  the  sphere  of  re¬ 
lations,  and  our  problems  are  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  true  relations  have  been  lost. 
We  must  get  back  into  the  right  attitude 
tow’ard  each  other.  For  this  we  need  faith 
and  the  courage  that  faith  can  give.  We 
need  faith  in  God  and  in  man.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  our  age  we  move  forward,  and 
make  the  old  adventure  of  soul  w’hich  has 
ever  led  men  to  serv’e  the  purpose  of  God. 
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“l  GATHERED  THAT  SHE  FELT 
THERE  WAS  A  DEARTH  OF  BRAINS 
IN  THE  BUSINESS.” 


PICTURES  BY 
M.  LEONE  BRACKER 


L\B0R  is  hard  on  lalx)r,”  said  Pop 
^  Pease  one  day  at  the  end  of  a  talk 
we  had  in  his  office,  and  it  sounded 
to  me  like  the  beginning  of  a  stor\'.  I  had 
learned,  however,  to  give  him  his  head. 
You  mustn’t  be  businesslike  with  a  busy 
business-man.  So  I  didn’t  ask  for  his  stor\'. 
I  laid  for  it,  letting  him  deliver  his  lecture 
first. 

“WTien  we  put  in  the  minimum  wage 
here,”  he  said,  “we  fixed  seven  dollars  a 
week  as  the  lowest  for  girls,  si.\-fifty  for 
men  and  boys.” 


He  stopped  .short,  expecting  some  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  lower  scale  for  males  than  for  la¬ 
dies  and,  of  course,  the  temptation  was 
strong.  \  woman  couldn’t  have  resisted  it. 
But  I,  having  a  mind  single  to  that  story, 
held  on  while  this  scab  on  the  Male  Men’s 
Union  exposed  his  ridiculous  feminism. 

“Go  on,  Po]),”  I  said  and,  with  a  disap¬ 
pointed  look,  he  went  on: 

“When  we’d  fixed  that  minimum,”  he 
said — and,  maliciously,  he  rqx'ated:  “seven 
dollars  for  girls,  six-fifty  for  men — when  we 
had  it  established,  I  sent  for  the  wage-list 
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one  day  to  show  it  with  pride  to  a  skeptical 
investigator.  I  was  stunned  to  find  about 
a  dozen  names  down  for  five,  four,  and  three 
dollars  a  week.  Well,  I  went  right  up  in 
the  air,  and  when  I  came  down  the  book¬ 
keeper  was  there  under  my  feet  explaining 
that  the  dozen  under-paid  persons  were  not 
employees  of  the  store.  They  worked  in 
the  store,  but  were  employees — waiters,  etc., 
of  the  Employees’  Association.  That  sent 
me  up  in  the  air  again  and  I  rang  for 
the  president  of  the  association  to  land 
on  in  my  next  descent.  I  meant  to  crush 
him.” 

“Him!”  I  exclaimed.  “Do  your  1500 
women  and  150  men  elect  a  man  for  presi¬ 
dent?” 

I  couldn’t  help  it.  It  was  a  mistake;  it 
stopped  the  lecture  and  put  off  the  stoiy. 
But  any  man  who  had  to  hear  this  store- 
manager  forever  running  down  our  sex  and 
his  own,  and  harjiing  ujwn  the  sup>eriority 
of  women — no  male  man  could  resist  such 
a  chance  to  show  that  women  themselves 
prefer  us  men  for  all  high  j)osts  of  honor, 
trust,  profit,  and  authority.  .\nd  besides,  I 
need  not  repeat  up)on  the  reader  the  indig¬ 
nities  he  imposed  upon  me.  When  he  did 
finally  step  off  my  prostrate  form,  so  to 
speak,  he  was  as  quiet  as  I  was  quieted.  He 
had  had  the  last  word.  I,  being  more  mas¬ 
culine,  let  him  have  it.  But  I  would  like, 
now  that  it  is  all  over  and  he  is  not  here,  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  my  sex  and  say  that 
his  attempts  to  wriggle  out  of  the  hole  I  had 
him  in  were  pathetic,  ridiculous,  irrelevant, 
and  effeminate.  But  the  president  of  the 
Employees’ Association  got  even  with  him, 
almost. 

“He  defied  me,”  said  Pease,  when  he  fi¬ 
nally  continued  his  meanderings.  “Yes, 
sir.  He  told  me  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
He  said  the  Employees’  Association  was  as 
independent  as  a  business  corporation  or  a 
labor  union,  which  it  was,  and  had  the  same 
inalienable  right  to  underpay,  overwork, 
and  otherwise  exploit  its  employees.” 

Of  course  he  misquoted  the  president  of 
the  association.  No  labor  leader  would  be 
as  intelligent  and  as  honest  as  that  state¬ 
ment  indicated.  The  gentleman  probably 
stood  up  only  for  the  right  of  the  union  to 
run  its  own  business  in  its  own  way.  .\nd 
I  might  have  corrected  Pop.  But  I  wasn’t 
looking  for  more  trouble  and  more  delay. 
He  would  have  argued  that  labor  unions  do 
exploit  labor:  the>’  underpay  and  overwork 


their  clerks  and  stenographers,  and  it  would 
be  useless  to  explain  to  a  narrow-minded, 
class-conscious  employer  like  Pop  Pease, 
that  clerks  and  stenographers  are  not 
labor;  they  belong  to  the  middle  class. 

“How  did  you  beat  him.  Pease?”  I  asked 
softly. 

“By  violating  his  union  and  our  store 
rules,”  he  answered  harshly.  “I  exercised 
my  authority.  I  threatened  to  discharge 
him  and  his  whole  ring  of  association  direc¬ 
tors  unless  they  accepted  our  minimum 
wage  for  their  employees,  too.” 

Then  he  proceeded  to  dilate  upon  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  the  pleasure  of  breaking  laws 
and  abusing  labor,  and  with  such  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  I  had  to  remind  him,  carefully 
but  firmly,  that  what  he  had  started  out  to 
do  was  to  illustrate  how  labor,  not  the  em¬ 
ployer,  abused  labor. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  “I  was  going  to  tell 
you  how,  every  time  anybody  in  the  store 
does  something  the  other  employees  don’t 
like,  they  want  that  person  discharged.” 

“Discharged?”  I  repeated,  thinking  of  his 
expressed  impulse  to  discharge  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Employees’  Association.  But 
his  feminist  mind  had  forgotten  that. 

“Yes,  discharged,”  he  iterated.  “Em¬ 
ployees  know  only  discharge.  We,  the  em¬ 
ployers,  we  fine  ’em,  we  suspend — w'e  have 
all  sorts  of  little  ways  of  enforcing  conform¬ 
ity  and  discipline.  We  don’t  discharge  if 
we  can  help  it.  We  hate  to.  I  always  think 
of  the  discharged  girl  going  around,  looking 
for  another  job.  And  meanwhile,  how  dots 
she  live?  She  has  been  spending  all  she  got 
in  pay  for  board,  lodging,  car-fare;  hasn’t 
laid  by  a  cent;  and  yet,  out  she  goes  into 
the  street.  No,  sir.  That’s  the  last  thing 
I  stand  for:  a  discharge.” 

“Of  a  woman,”  he  meant.  He  is  so  preju¬ 
diced  that  he  doesn’t  have  to  say  it.  Even 
a  woman  can  see  now  why  he  was  so  ready  to 
fire  the  president  of  the  Employees’  Associa¬ 
tion:  the  president  w’as  a  man,  and  the  man¬ 
ager —  But  never  mind.  I  didn’t  say  it 
then,  so  it  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  say  it  now. 
.\nd  I  had  my  reward  for  holding  my  peace 
at  the  time.  He  started  the  stoiy. 

“Sassy  Sally  was  a  terror  all  right,”  he 
said,  suddenly,  just  like  that.  “A  demon. 
Her  face  looked  like  an  old  hatchet  and  her 
voice  sounded  like  a  rusty  buzz-saw,  and 
she  chopped  and  sawed  wherever  she  went. 
It  was  fierce.  I  admit  that.  Everywhere 
she  worked,  the  other  employees  raised  a 


howl.  You  could  tell  by  the  ripping,  roar¬ 
ing  outbursts  of  emotion  and  violence  just 
alx)ut  where  she  was  any  day.  They  didn’t 
like  Sally.  No.  They  hated  Sally,  .^nd  it 
was  a  sort  of  justifiable  feeling,  I  confess. 
But  they  wanted  her  discharged.” 

Pease  looked  troubled,  then  he  grinned, 
and  then  he  was  troubled  again.  Parts  of 
his  stor\’  were  being  lost,  good  parts,  too, 
no  doubt.  But  I  was  afraid  to  attempt  the 
rescue. 

“I  w'ouldn’t  have  it,”  he  said,  when  he 
came  back  to  me.  ‘T  stuck  by  her.  The 
homely  thing!  She’d  have  the  deuce  of  a 
time,  she  would,  getting  a  job  in  any  other 
store.  Othe?'  employers  are  prejudiced 


against  ugly  girls,  and  I’ve  always  meant  to 
ask  how  we  happened  to  take  her  on.  But 
there  she  was,  and  the  whole  shop  kicking  to 
have  her  fired,  .^nd  I — I  stoorl  back  of  her, 
moving  her  from  one  department  to  another. 
I  must  have  transferred  that  she-devil  a 
dozen  times.  I  tried  her  on  shoes,  till  she 
said  something  true  to  a  woman-customer’s 
feet,  or  alwut  them,  one  day.  Feet  are  sen¬ 
sitive,  csjK*cially  cu.stomcrs’  feet,  and  they 
can  kick  hard.  I  gave  her  corsets,  and  she 
blamed  a  woman’s  figure  for  what  was,  what 
must  have  been  —  the  corset’s  fault.  Oh, 
yes,  she  quarreled  with  customers  as  well  as 
with  the  other  salesladies.  She  just  quar¬ 
reled — that’s  all  there  was  to  it.  I  put  her 


“she  said  something  true  to  a  woman-cus¬ 
tomer's  FEET,  OR  ABOUT  THE.M,  ONE  DAY,” 
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on  infants  once;  thought  the  kids  would 
tame  her.  She  would  have  been  all  right 
there,  I  think,  maybe,  if  their  mothers  didn’t 
come  along  with  them.  The  appearance  of 
a  mother  transformed  a  baby  into  a  brat 
in  Sally’s  expressed  opinion  one  day,  and 
— Sally  was  impossible!” 

He  put  her  in  the  basement,  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  department,  where  there  were  no  cus¬ 
tomers  at  all,  and  he  inferred  from  the  quiet 
in  the  store  that  all  was  quiet  everywhere. 
But,  he  said,  his  delusion  resulted  merely 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  basement 
was  so  far  away  that  he  didn’t  hear  the 
sounds  that  sounded  down  there.  There 
were  sounds,  but  he  didn’t  know  it  till  one 
day  the  foreman  of  the  packing  department, 
a  committee  of  his  men  and  boys,  girls  and 
women,  and  the  assistant  store-manager 
called  on  him,  formally,  to  complain,  very 
informally,  that  Sassy  Sally  had  recently 
risen  above  the  fur\’  of  mere  words  to  throw 
boxes  and  parts  of  boxes,  a  hammer  and 
other  tools  at  them. 

“That  girl’s  got  to  go,  Mr.  Pease,”  said 
his  assistant,  after  the  foreman  and  his  staff 
had  told  their  story,  well.  “We’ve  tried  her 
eveiy’where  now,  and  she  doesn’t  fit,  she 
can’t  fit,  she  won’t  fit  anywhere.” 

Pease  sought  to  lighten  the  discussion  by 
a  weak  remark  to  the  effect  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  Sally  “fit”  pretty  well  in  the 
basement.  It  was  a  miss. 

“She  ain’t  no  joke,”  said  the  foreman. 
“And,”  he  added,  “she  ain’t  no  use.” 

“That’s  rot,”  said  Pease.  “Everv'body’s 
some  use.  There  must  be  a  use  for  Sally.” 

“Well,  you  find  it,”  said  his  assistant,  hot¬ 
ly.  “I  can’t.” 

“Her  place  is  home,”  said  the  oldest  wom¬ 
an  on  the  committee;  and  when  she  said 
that,  she  was  expressing  a  very  low’  senti¬ 
ment  from  the  standpoint  of  a  store.  “That 
was  going  too  far,”  Pease  said  to  me,  and 
he  resented  it  at  the  moment. 

“No,  no,  no,”  he  said  anxiously.  “Home 
is  no  place  for  a  woman.  The  home  is  for 
the  children.  A  woman’s  place  is  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  a  store,  and  you  all  know  it.  We 
must  find  Sally’s  salvation  here.” 

“.■Ml  right,”  the\’  said  or  looked,  and  the 
assistant-manager  added:  “Up  to  you, 
Mr.  Pease.” 

“No,”  said  Pease.  “I  can’t  find  it.  Let’s 
make  Sally  find  it  herself.  That’s  the  w’rin- 
kle.  We’ll  put  it  up  to  her.  You  go  and 
ask  her  where  she’d  like  to  work,  and  you 


put  her  wherever  she  says;  see?  If  it’s  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“Pop”  paused  at  this  point  in  his  narra¬ 
tive  to  laugh,  and  since  I  w’anted  to  laugh, 
too,  I  asked  him  what  he  was  laughing  at. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  he  said,  sobering.  “That 
girl  was  like  the  rest  of  them.  They  don’t 
know  where  they  belong  or  what  they  can 
do,  most  of  them.  She  asked  to  be  made 
the  head  of  a  small,  new  department  we 
were  starting;  not  the  buyer,  but  the  first 
saleswoman.  And  just  to  spite  roe,  I  guess, 
my  assistant  put  her  there.  I  think  he  had 
it  in  for  the  buyer,  too,  a  very  able,  ver\’ 
dignified  woman  of  middle  age.  But  she 
liked  Sally.  She  was  away  a  lot,  of  course, 
and  that  might  have  explained  it,  but  she 
said  Sally  had  brains  and  that  was  why  the 
rest,  and  especially  the  men,  hated  her. 
But  at  last  she  reported  to  me  that  it  was 
no  use.  Sally  caused  too  much  trouble;  she 
must  go. 

“Send  her  up  here  to  me,”  Pease  says  he 
commanded,  and  he  laughed  again,  an  exas¬ 
perated  laugh. 

“Whew’l”  he  said.  “She  came  all  right. 
She  came  in  here  like  a  whirling  dervish, 
one  hand  full  of  goods,  the  other  holding  a 
newspaper  page;  her  red,  red  hair  was  down, 
and  her  eyes  were  blazing.  And  then  she 
sailed  into  me.  I  couldn’t  make  out  what 
she  was  saying  at  first.  She  was  in  a  frenzx’. 
But  I  gathered  that  she  felt  that  there  was 
a  dearth  of  brains  in  the  business,  that  there 
w’as  none  among  the  other  employees  and 
very,  ver\’  little  in  the  management.  The 
only  exception  was  among  the  customers. 
They  were  fools,  too,  utter  and  abject  idiots, 
but  they  w'ere  not  so  great  in  that  line  as 
we  W’ere. 

“For  she  included  me,”  said  Pease.  “She 
was  clear  on  that  point,  and  explicit.  She 
w’as  nasty  about  it.  Besides  my  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence,  she  said,  w’ith  a  sneer,  that  I  was 
called  a  friend  of  the  employees.  She  want¬ 
ed  no  friend,  she  said.  I  was  kind  to  girls, 
she  said,  wdth  an  unkind  spit  at  the  word 
‘kind.’  She  wanted  no  kindness.  I  was  pa¬ 
tient  and  good,  she  said  they  said,  and  she 
scratched  the  faces  of  those  two  words. 
She  wanted  none  of  me.” 

Pease  sighed  reminiscently  before  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  sad,  sad  story.  He  gradually  got 
used  to  her  screams.  He  began  to  catch 
phrases  here  and  there,  and  they  interested 
him. 

All  she  wanted,  it  seemed,  was  “a 
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chance;”  “a  chance  to  do  business;” 
“straight.”  She  desired  “good  goods”  to 
sell,  an  intelligent  announcement  of  them 
in  an  “ad  with  some  sense”  and  then  “room 
enough  to  show  them.”  She  was  wear>’  of 
“monkey  business;”  “love-making”  made 
her  “sick,”  whether  it  was  done  by  her  or 
to  her  or  against  her. 

I  know.  That  sounds  irrelevant,  but  that 
was  the  way  Pease  told  it.  He  hadn’t  led 
up  to  anything  like  that,  and  I  was  aston¬ 
ished,  too. 

“^Tuit?"  I  asked  Pease.  “WTiat  the 
deuce - ” 

“Well,  you  see,”  he  explained,  “one  of 
the  rows  that  Sally  had  got  into  before  was 
over  a  window-dresser.  We  had  a  young 
fellow  who  was  a  corker  at  it,  and  the 
kind  of  dub  girls  of  a  certain  age  take  to. 
You  know,  I  suppose,  that  girls  change 
their  taste  in  men  from  one  period  to 
another.” 

I  didn’t,  but  I  didn’t  dare  say  so.  Too 
many  delays  already.  I  noted  it  down  for 
another  time  and  another  story;  at  the 
moment  I  said:  “Sure,  Pop;  go  on.” 

He  eyed  me,  doubting  my  veracity,  I 
thought,  but  I  didn’t  even  venture  to  re¬ 
sent  that.  He’s  too  much  like  a  woman  to 
treat  as  one  would  a  man.  And,  fortunate¬ 
ly,  he  didn’t  treat  me  as  one  either.  He 
went  on: 

“Sally  was  hauled  up  one  day  for  a  cat- 
fight  with  another  girl,”  he  said,  “and  we 
discovered,  as  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  it, 
that  the  quarrel  was  over  the  wndow-dress- 
er.  The  other  girl  declared  she  had  seen 
Sally  kiss  him.  That’s  what  first  riveted 
my  attentrn  u{X)n  her;  it  sounded  human 
and,  you  know,  weak,  and  hopeful.  If — 
bat  anyhow  the  case  was  brought  to  me 
and  I  pretended  to  get  mad.  I  had  Sally 
up  here  on  the  carpet.  And  when  she  made 
faces  at  me,  and  defied  me,  I — to  get  under 
her  skin — I  asked  her  how  she  came  to  fancy 
a  nasty  little  flibberty-gibbet  like  that. 
That  fetched  her.  She  said  she  didn’t  fancy 
him;  she  despised  him;  but  that  he  could  be 
flattered  and  she  had  flattered  him.  She 
laid  it  on  thick.  She  had  to,  she  said — to 
get  him  to  show  certain  goods  of  hers  in  a 
certain  way  in  the  window.” 

“Gee!”  I  exclaimed,  “but  women  are  un¬ 
scrupulous,  aren’t  they?  That’s  a  new  kind 
of'politics,  a  new  and  a  low  kind  of  bribeiy.” 
And  I  foresaw  how  women  would  further 
corrupt  business  and  politics  when  they 


achieve  their  economic  indep)endence  and 
the  vote. 

Pease  thought  not.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  he  felt  not.  For  he  didn’t  express  any 
thoughts.  He  expressed  only  feeling,  and 
my  perfectly  innocent,  honest,  and  relevant 
remark  sounded  the  depth  of  his  feminism. 
He  lost  his  temper.  He  became  a  little  like 
Sally,  I  guess.  What  he  actually  said  was 
too  personal  to  me,  too  unfair,  and  much  too 
unladylike  to  set  down  here.  You  can  form 
some  idea  of  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
remarkable  brute  of  a  man  when  I  tell  you 
that  he  blamed  the  man  in  this  case;  he  laid 
the  whole  load  of  the  trouble  with  Sally 
upon  the  window-dresser.  His  solution  of  it 
was  to  discharge  him  for  being  bribed  by 
the  kiss. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  when  I  protested.  “I 
fired  him.  I  fired  him  hard.  Yes,  I  enjoyed 
firing  him;  I  think  I  danced  when  I  did  it.” 

I  think  he  did,  too.  He  danced  when  he 
told  it  to  me,  and  I — with  my  eye  on  the 
story — the  story  that  was  to  illustrate  how 
employees  are  forever  for  discharging,  and 
how  he,  the  employer,  is  forever  against  dis¬ 
charging— women — I  let  him  dance  on  my 
male  sense  of  justice  till  he  was  sated  and 
tired  out.  Then  I  steered  him  tactfully 
back  to  the  narrative. 

“And  Sally?”  I  suggested. 

“Sally?”  he  answered.  “Sally  was  right; 
dead  right.  Women  have  intuition  and 
that’s  why  they  are  always  right.  I  imder- 
stood  her  kick.  I  knew  what  she  meant  by 
business  being  too  personal;  that  it  went 
too  much  by  favors,  by  keeping  in  with  this 
one  and  playing  up  to  that  one.  She  raged 
too  much  about  it.  I  could  hardly  pick  out 
of  her  ravings  all  the  good  kicks  she  kicked. 
The  noise  of  her  was  awful.  But  by  and  by 
she  began  waving  the  newspaper  sheet  she 
had  in  one  hand  and  the  goods  she  had  in 
the  other,  and  I  gathered  as  if  in  flashes  of 
lightning  that  she  was  finding  fault  with  an 
advertisement.  ” 

“How  can  you  e.xpect  me,”  she  screamed, 
“how  could  any  one  sell  those  goods  on  an 
‘ad’  like  that?” 

H  ere  was  real  1  ight .  Pease  says  it  brought 
him  to  his  feet  and  he  spoke  too;  he  scream¬ 
ed. 

“Hold  on  there,  you,” he  yelled;  and  when 
she  faltered,  daunted,  he  said:  “Lemme  get 
that.  WTiat  did  you  say  about  that  ‘ad’?” 

She  was  off  again.  She  was  telling  him 
what  he  asked  to  know,  but  not  so  that  he 


could  hear  it  for  the  noise  of  the 
telling.  He  became  as  wild  and 
womanly  as  she  was,  and  she  was 
shocked.  She  halted. 

“You  say  that  ‘ad’  isn’t  right?” 
he  cried. 

“Right!”  she  shrieked.  “Right?” 
she  laughed.  She  laughed  like  a  buzz- 
saw.  “Right!  It’s  crazy.  It’s - ” 

“Hold  on,”  he  called,  and  he  says 
she  “held  on”  all  right;  she  held  right 
on  splitting  the  air  till  Pease,  in  his 
fury,  seized  his  hat  and  leaped  at  her 
as  if  to  strike  her  and  run. 

“You  dare,”  she  challenged,  like 
a  lioness,  “you  just  dare!” 

“Can  you  fi.x  that  ‘ad’?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

“Can  I  fix  it!”  she  sneered.  “Can 
I — why,  anybody  can  fix  that  ‘ad,’ 
anybody  but  an  advertising  man.” 

“Then  fix  it,”  said  Pease,  and  he 
pointed  to  his  desk  and  his  chair;  he 
threw  a  big  blue  pencil  at  her.  “I’m 
going  out,”  he  said,  gasping.  “I’ll  be 
gone  for  twenty  minutes.  Sit  down 
there,  and  fix  that  ‘ad’  the  way  you 
want  it,  and  I’ll  be  back  to  see  it.” 

And  he  ran.  She  yelled  at  his 
back,  and  his  stenographer  outside 
said  that  he  came  out  as  if  he  were 
blown  out  by  a  noisy  explosion. 

“I  went  down  through  the  store,” 
he  admits,  “picking  out  in  each  de¬ 
partment  the  man  I’d  like  to  have 
married  that  red-headed  she-devil 
to;  men  who  deserved  that  kind  of  a 
woman ;  a  woman  who  was  fit  to  be 
a  wife,  to  most  any  damn  man. 
That’s  the  way  I  felt.  But,”  he  said, 
“I  kept  thinking  that  maybe - 

“You  know,”  he  interrupted 
quietly,  “you  know  how  hard  it  is  to 
get  ad-writers.  Most  of  ’em  are  men . 
And  it’s  fierce,  what  they  don’t 
know  and  can’t  do!  And  I  was  won¬ 
dering  if  that  wasn’t  the  trouble,  that 
we’d  been  putting  men  on  another 
woman’s  job.  Maybe  that  red¬ 
headed  shrew - ” 

When  he  got  back  to  his  office  all 
was  quiet.  He  gave  his  stenographer 
outside  a  puzzled,  inquiring  look,  and 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  They 
were  both  afraid  to  speak.  The  quiet 
after  the  storm  was  too  quiet  to  be 
disturbed. 


‘l  HATE  TO  THINK  OK  THE  DISCHARGED 
GIRL  LOOKING  FOR  ANOTHER  JOB.” 
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Pease  hesitated,  then  he  carefully  opened 
the  door  to  his  inner  office  and  looked. 

A  radiant  woman’s  face  smiled  back  at 
him  from  his  desk.  Sassy  Sally’s,  yes. 

She  looked  up,  but  she  signaled  with  her 
pencil  hand  to  him  to  keep  still.  “Pop” 
was  glad  to  obey.  As  she  bent  down  again 
to  her  job  and  became  lost  in  it,  he  slipped 
in  and  crept  softly  over  to  the  window,  and 
waited  till - 

“There,”  she  said.  “There’s  an  ‘ad’  for 
my  department,  and  for  all  the  others  I’ve 
worked  in;  there’s  what’ll  bring  in  th’  cus¬ 
tomers  and  help  us  to  make  ’em  buy. 
There’s  an  ad  that’s  an  ad.” 

She  was  pushing  it  toward  him;  he  reach¬ 
ed  eagerly  for  it.  He  glanced  at  it;  read  it. 
It  looked  good  to  him,  and  as  he  studied  it 
out  he  saw  that  there  was  knowledge  in  it, 
knowledge  of  women  and  knowledge  of 
stocks. 

“Well?”  she  asked  after  a  while. 

“Pretty  good,”  he  answered. 

^'Pretty  good!”  she  echoed.  “You  haven’t 
got  an  ad  writer  can  touch  it!” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  he  pleaded,  afraid  she 
was  going  to  “turn  red”  again.  He  pushed 
a  button.  “Now,  Sally,”  he  said,  “you  go 
away.  Go  home.  Leave  this  to  me.  When 
you  come  back  in  the  morning,  report  to 
me.” 

“I’m  on,”  she  sneered.  “Can’t  see  it  for 
yourself.  Going  to  leave  it  to  somelx)dy 
else.’’ 

“Go  on,  now,”  he  commanded,  huffily. 
“I’ve  had  all  I’m  going  to  stand  from  you 
for  one  day.  You  do  as  I  tell  you.  Get  out. 
Go  on.  Get  out.” 

She  obeyed.  He  had  to  push  her  a  little, 
and  she  said  a  few  more  things;  none  that 
he  cared  to  recall.  But  she  went,  “the 
hussy!”  And  right  after  her  going,  the  head 
ad  man  came  in.  He  came  in  backward,  so 
to  sp)eak.  The  stenographer  outside  says 
Sally  “soaked  him  a  few.”  But  Pease  asked 
for  his  attention. 

“Here,  Bullett,”  he  said,  “look  at  these 
corrections  on  your  last  night’s  ‘ad,’  and 
see  if  they’re  an  improvement  on  copy.” 

The  ad  man  took  the  page,  smiling  toler¬ 
antly,  and  glanced  at  it.  In  a  moment  he 
showed  an  interest,  which  deejiened  as  he 
studied.  And  he  sjwke  what  was  on  his 
mind  like  a  man. 

“By  Jove,”  he  said.  “This  is  good.  It’s 
inexpert,  but  it’s — why,  it’s  almost  genius. 
It’s  just  what  we’ve  been  looking  for.  It’s 


psychology,  and  it’s  —  whoever  did  that 
knows  what  we’ve  got  for  sale  in  a  dozen 
departments  and  knows  what  will  be  want¬ 
ed  by  the  customers.  Who  is  it?” 

“It’s  Sassy  Sally,”  said  Pease. 

“Sassy  Sally!”  Bullett  exclaimed.  “That 
demon?” 

“Yep,”  said  Pease.  “That  demon  did  it. 
She’s  found  her  place  at  last.  I  want  you 
to  take  her  into  your  department.” 

Bullett  objected.  Pease  was  set,  and 
when  Bullett  realized  that,  the  poor  fellow 
pleaded  and  argued  and  begged  and 
threatened  to  leave. 

Pease  said  he  relented  a  little.  He  asked 
only  for  a  month’s  trial;  just  thirty  days. 
“She  has  brains,”  he  explained,  “Sally  has. 
That’s  been  the  kick  everywhere;  but  we 
need  brains,  and  not  only  in  your  depart¬ 
ment.  I’m  sending  her  to  you  to  develop 
her  brains.  When  that’s  done  I’ll  have 
other  uses  for  her,  perhaps.” 

Bullett  tried  to  reason  wath  Pease.  He 
insisted  that  the  human  side  of  business  was 
imiKjrtant;  that  it  was  something  to  have 
I>leasant  personal  relations  among  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  department,  and  that  Sally 
made  an  imjwssible  social  atmosphere. 
Pease  says  he  “answered  him  there  all 
right.” 

“I  gave  him  what  Sa.s.sy  Sally  gave  me. 
I  told  him  that  this  store  was  not  a  society 
affair.  It  was  business.  There  was  too 
much  of  this  personal  relationship  stuff, 
too  many  likes  and  dislikes,  too  much  play¬ 
ing  up  to  this  one  and  down  to  that  one.  I 
got  raw.  I  explained  to  that  man  that  a 
department  store  was  a  woman’s  business, 
not  a  man’s,  and  that  it  had  to  be,run  ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  strictly  business  lines,  as  a 
business.  It  didn’t  matter  whether  they 
liked  Sally  or  not;  she  had  good  ideas  about 
ad  writing,  and  the  advertising  department 
must  be  organized  on  a  basis,  not  of  human 
relationship,  but  to  produce  ads  that  would 
sell  goods  in  other  departments.” 

Pease  laughed.  He  explained  his  malice 
by  saying  there  was  a  noise  in  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  the  next  <lay,  and  the  next,  and 
the  next;  and  that  the  trouble  there  seemed 
to  be  ver>’  real.  Sally  was  so  tactless  in  her 
way  of  working  and  in  her  comments  on  the 
work  of  others  that  a  strike  was  threatened. 
Pease  found  himself  compelled  to  remind 
them  all  of  his  promise  to  take  her  out  at 
the  end  of  the  month. 

“That’s  all  I  ask  for  her,”  he  told  the 
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Sally  back?  What  for?  What  do  you  want 
her  for?” 

He  was  a  bit  excited,  and  Pease  was  calm, 
and — womanish. 

“I  only  lent  her  to  you,”  he  declared. 
“You  asked  for  her  for  one  month,  only  one 
month,  and  this  is  the  thirtieth  day.  She  is 
to  report  to  me  in  the  morning.” 

“But,”  Bullett  protested,  “she’s  made 
herself  invaluable.  She’s  indispensable. 
She’s  by  far  the  best  ad  writer  we’ve  got, 
and  the  most  active.  She  gets  all  over  the 
store,  digs  into  ever\'thing,  makes  ’em  show 
her,  and — she  sells  goods.” 

“Sure,”  said  Pease.  “Brains.  That  girl’s 
got  brains,  and  I  want  to  spread  brains  all 
over  the  store.  I  told  you  that.” 

“But,”  Bullett  objected,  “where  else  can 
she  spread  as  she  does  where  she  is?  What 
can  you  do  with  her?  She’s  a  holy  terror, 
you  know,  ever>’where  but  w’ith  us,  and 
she’s  no  lady-bug  there.  But —  What  are 
you  paying  her,  Mr.  Pease?” 

“Twelve  dollars  a  week,”  said  Pease. 

“Twelve  dollars!”  exclaimed  Bullett. 
“Why,  say,  we’ll  give  her  twenty.” 

“No,  you  w'on’t,”  said  Pease.  “You  give 
her  fourteen,  and  don’t  you  raise  her  again 
till  I  tell  you  to.  I  don’t  want  her  to  get 
that  red  head  of  hers  all  swollen  up.  I’ll 
see  that  she  doesn’t  lose  by  it,  but  you  let 
me  raise  her  gradually.” 

That  was  all.  Pease  was  through. 

“Is  that  the  stor)-^?”  I  asked. 

“It  is,”  he  said. 

“But,”  I  objected,  “you  started  that 
stop.’  to  illustrate  how  labor  abuses  labor; 
how  your  employees  always  want  to  dis¬ 
charge  employees.” 

“Well,”  said  Pease,  “but  didn’t  they  all 
want  to  have  Sally  discharged  till  I  found 
an  angular  hole  where  she  fitted  in?  And 
she — she  herself  pesters  the  life  out  of  me 
to  discharge  first  this  one,  then  that,  all 
over  the  store.  She’s  cleaned  out  her  own 


department  since  she  went  there.  There’s 
hardly  a  man  left  in  it.” 

“Oh,”  I  remarked,  “you  gave  her  Bul- 
lett’s  place?” 

“Yes,  she’s  head  of  the  ad  department.” 

“And  she  prefers  women?” 

“She?”  said  Pease,  with  a  snort.  “She 
prefers  brains,  and  she  doesn’t  know  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a  man  and  a  woman.  She’d 
fire  them  all,  if  she  had  her  way;  but  she 
doesn’t  have  her  way.  I’m  not  afraid  of 
her.  Not  on  your  life.  And  I — I’m  against 
discharges.  She  can  fire  th’  mutts — they  can 
get  other  jobs;  but  w’hen  it  comes  to  women, 
when  Sally  comes  in  here  jumping  on  a  girl 
and  sneering  and  yelling  at  us,  Bullett  and 
I,  we  hunt  around  and  find  some  place  for 
her.  She’s  got  Bullett  scared,  but  not  me; 
no,  sir.  There’s  always  some  place  in  a  big 
store  like  this  where  brains  isn’t  indispen¬ 
sable.” 

“For  a  girl,”  I  said. 

“Sure,”  said  Pease,  only  half-hearing, 
“for  women.  Business  isn’t  merely  busi¬ 
ness — it’s  a  part  of  our  social  organization, 
and  all  women  should  be  as  comfortable  and 
happy  in  it  as  Sally  is.” 

“And  Bullett?”  I  asked. 

“Bullett?”  Pease  repeated,  wondering. 
“Oh,  Bullett’s  Sally’s  husband  now.  She 
married  him.  He  didn’t  want  to,  but  Sally 
did.  She’s  really  human.  After  she  got  me 
to  discharge  him  from  her  department,  she 
felt  sorry  for  him,  so  she  took  him  back 
and  gave  him  a  job,  a  subordinate  place  in 
her  home.  She  says  that  the  home  is  the 
place  for  a  man.  And  then,  in  the  interest 
of  the  home,  she  made  me  take  him  back 
as  a — well,  as  a  sort  of  assistant  to  help  me 
find  round  holes  for  round  pegs,  and  square 
holes  for  square  pegs.  He’s  pretty  good  at 
that.  He  and  I,  we  keep  lots  of  girls  Sally 
and  the  other  foreladies  discharge.  For — 
as  I  told  you,  didn’t  I? — our  employees  are 
forever  firing  their  employees.” 
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“Sure,  Maire,  ’twas  the  brave  sight  I  mind  at  Cam- 
na-ween: 

’Twas  four  an’  twenty  pipers  wi’  their  little  caps  o’ 
green; 

’Twas  twice  four  hundthred  Wee  Folk  came 
a-throopin’  down — between 
I  The  bogland  an’  the  brae  beside  Lough 

J  Duirmuid.” 


“CURSES  ON  ME  FOR  A 

goou-for-naught!  ’’ 


ETER  read  it  over  many  times, 
his  foot  keeping  the  rhythm  with 

the  swinging  cradle - 

“  ’Tis  not  bad,”  he  said 
thoughtfully,  “an’  then  again  ’tis 
not  good.  I’ll  be  takin’  another  thry  at  it.” 

He  bent  over  the  scrap  of  paper  on  his 
knee;  but  his  eyes  blurred,  running  the  jjen- 
ciled  words  all  together;  and  then  he  saw' 
that  the  light  had  gone  and  dusk  had  en¬ 
tered  the  cabin,  and  on  the  hearth  the  turf 
had  burned  out. 

“A  million  curses  on  me  for  a  good-for- 
naught,”  he  laughed  softly.  “The  stir¬ 
about  has  stopped  boilin’,  the  p’rates  not 
peeled  yet,  an’  herself  cornin’  back  from  the 
fair  any  minute.” 

He  rolled  up  the  paper  and  stuffed  it. 
with  the  stub  of  a  pencil,  into  the  sagging 
pocket  of  his  Donegal  homespun.  Bending 
over  the  cradle,  he  smoothed  the  blanket 
and  drew  it  up  under  the  small  pink  chin 
of  a  sleeping  baby. 

“Faith,  ’tis  a  sin,  just,  the  way  the  two 
of  us  idle  about — writin’  poetr>’  wi’  the 
work  standin’  by  w'ailin’  at  us,”  and  he 
shook  an  accusing  fist  at  the  child.  Then 


he  lifted  the  cradle  into  the  chimney- 
corner,  that  he  might  have  a  clear 
hearth,  and  started  his  preparations 
for  the  evening  meal. 

He  stacked  the  turf  afresh;  he  lighted  two 
candles,  one  for  the  window  and  one  for 
the  table.  He  peeled  the  potatoes — putting 
them  on  to  boil;  and  then  he  mixed  a  ba¬ 
king  of  griddle  bread,  and  spread  the  cloth. 
All  this  he  did  with  a  deftness  that  spoke 
of  long  apprenticeship.  Yet  there  was  no 
hint  of  drudgery  in  aught  that  he  did.  He 
whistled  as  he  worked,  and  his  movements 
w’ere  full  of  life  and  buoyancy — a  strong 
giant  of  a  man — which  made  his  rhyming 
and  his  womanish  work  set 
strangely  on  him. 

From  the  road  came  the 


sound  of  feet,  and 
Peter  listened 
with  a  discriminating  ear.  He  shook  his  head; 
“  ’Tis  not  herself — ’tis  a  man’s  weight.”  He 
laughed  good-naturedly.  “  'Tis  over-early 
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yet;  she'll  not  be  leavin’  till  the  last  tune 
is  piped  an’  the  last  reel  danced.” 

“Pether!”  It  was  a  man’s  voice  calling 
close  by  the  door. 

“Aye;  will  ye  come  in?” — and  Peter  lifted 
the  latch. 

“Not  the  night — I  be’s  dthrivin’  home  a 
pair  o’  sheep  I  thraded  wi’  Mat  Hegarty 
for  my  old  sow.  ’Tis  Kathleen — she  said  as 
how  ye  were  not  to  wait  the  meal  for  her 
— she’d  be  late — like  as  not;”  and  the  voice 
trailed  off  into  the  night. 

“Thank  ye,”  Peter  called  after  it — the 
laugh  still  with  him — “I’m  thinkin’  she’ll 
catch  up  wi’  the  griddle  bread,  here.  ’Tis 
a  bit  late,  itself.” 

Peter  latched  the  door  again  and  drew 
the  creepy-stool  close  to  the  fire  that  he 
might  better  stir  the  pot  and  watch  the 
baking  bread.  Out  from  his  pocket  he 
pulled  the  crumpled  paper,  and,  smoothing 
it,  he  read  the  lines  again: 


’tis  not  satisfyin’  yet.”  Peter  frowned. 

“  ’Tis  sthrange — this  poetry'-makin’.  Ye 
can  mi.x  it  an’  bake  it  accordin’  to  direc¬ 
tions,  an’  ye  get  but  a  poor  mouthful  afther 
all.  ’Tis  only  the  words  that  sing  them¬ 
selves  off  your  tongue  that  are  worth  the 
writin’  down.” 

The  baby  stirred.  A  pair  of  insistent  fists 
beat  back  the  blanket,  and  a  pair  of  deep 
blue  eyes — deeper  than  Peter’s — opened  and 
blink^  uncertainly  at  the  dancing  shadows 
of  the  turf-fire  on  the  white  wall  opjx)- 
site.  Peter  leaned  over  the  cradle  loving¬ 
ly  and  pushed  a  finger  into  one  of  the  fists. 

“Ye  harken  to  me, 

laddie.  When  ye  ^ 

choose  what  manner  of  ^  \ 

a  man  ye’ll  be,  ’twill  not  '  J 

be  a  worthless  verse-  '  / 


“Sure,  Maire,  ’twas  the  brave  sight  I  mind  at  Cam- 
na-ween ; 

’Twas  four  an’  twenty  pipers  wi’  their  little  caps  o’ 
green” — 

He  paused  and  looked  dreamily  into  the 
fire,  and  then  went  on  slowly — 


“  ’Twas  twice  four  hundthred  Wee  Folk  wrapt  about 
in  silvery  sheen — 

Like  the  shimmerin'  starlit  wathers  o’  Lough 
Uuirmuid.” 


“’tis  scant  H08- 

PITALITY  TO  OFFER 
YE  A  SONG.  AND  YB 

cryin’  for  milk.” 


“That  be’s  betther.  I’m  thinkin’,  though 


father.  Ye  can  be  a  docthor,  or  a  barrister, 
or  a  prosperous  farmer —  Only — I’d  not 
have  ye  go  about  any  work  for  the  sake 
o’  the  silv’er  ye  could  grind  out  of  it.” 

The  baby  protested  with  a  lusty  cry,  and 
Peter  looked  anxiously  at  the  clock  in  a 
dim  corner. 

“Poor  wee  son — ’tis  time  ye  were  fed,  an’ 
your  mother  not  home  yet.”  He  reached 
over  and  lifted  the  baby  to  his  knee. 
“  ’Tis  scant  hospitality  to  offer  ye  a  song, 
an’  ye  crx'in’  for  milk,  but  I’ll  make  ye  the 
finest  one  I  can — ’twill  fill  your  heart  if  it 
can’t  your  stomach.” 

The  baby  settled  himself  comfortably  in 
the  hollow  of  Peter’s  arm,  while  Peter  broke 
into  a  low  sing-song  croon.  There  were  no 
words  to  it  at  first — Peter  was  searching 
for  them;  and  when  they  came,  one  by  one, 
he  pieced  them  together  into  a  cradle-song 
as  a  mother  might  piece  out  of  bits  of  cloth 
a  cradle-quilt. 


AYE,  A  BRAVE  EVENIN  ,  '  PETER  ANSWERED. 

“ye  have  passed  the  wife  on  the  way — 

MAYBE?” 


“WTiat  would  ye  think  that  the  wee  birds  were 
singin’ — 

Hid  by,  in  the  brush? 

Weary  an’  spent  wi’  their  soarin’  an’  wingin’. 

The  night  brings  them  home  to  their  nests  where 
they’re  swingin’ 

An’  singin’  their — ‘hushi’ 

“What  would  ye  think  that  the  wee  lambs  were 
thinkin’ — 

Breasted  close  to  the  sheep? 

All  through  the  long  day  they’ve  been  nibblin’ — 
dthrinkin’ 

The  clear  runnin’  wather;  an’  now  they  are  blinkin’, 
.\n’  thinkin’  o’  sleep. 

“W’hat  would  ye  think  the  wee  childher  were  say- 
in’ — 

Sweet  as  wind  i’  the  reeds? 

Their  little  white  feet  are  all  tired  wi’  playin’, 

An’  now  at  day’s  end  they  are  kneelin’  an’  prayin’ 
An’  saWn’  their  beads. 
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“An’  what  would  ye  think  a  wee  lad  could  be 
dthreamin’ — 

Lyin’  here,  fast  asleeji? 

’Tis  o’  birds  an’  sheep  an’  wee  childher — all  seemin’ 
To  bring  pretty  pictures  to  put  m  his  dthreamin’ 
An’ - ’’ 

Suddenly  Peter  broke  olT.  Again  came 
the  tramp  of  feet  up  the  road;  not  one,  but 
many;  a  merrv’  crowd  home  from  the  fair. 
He  listened  eagerly  for  the  wife’s  laughing 
voice  among  them,  but  they  laughed  and 
tramped  on,  out  of  hearing;  and  the  child, 
rous^  by  the  quiet  within  and  the  noise 
without,  took  up  his  hunger  -  cry  again. 
Peter  rose,  anger  stirring  at  his  heart. 
Kathleen  might  dance  and  sing  and  merry- 
make  to  her  soul’s  content,  and  Peter  had 
no  thought  of  condemnation;  but  she  must 
not  leave  the  child  hungiy.  This  was  un¬ 
forgivable. 

It  had  happened  once — a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore — and  Peter  had  spoken  the  first  harsh 
words  that  had  ever  left  his  tongue  since  he 
had  courted  and  married  her.  Kathleen 
had  promised  then  that  she  would  never 
forget  again.  Now  Peter  counted  the  days 
between,  and  marveled  that  a  mother’s 
memon,-  could  span  so  few. 

He  hushed  the  child  against  his  shoulder 
and  strode  back  and  forth  before  the  door. 
The  cabin  had  been  scoured  by  Peter’s  care¬ 
ful  hands;  eveiy'thing  shone,  from  the  pots 
on  their  hooks  below  the  chimney-shelf  to 
the  pewter  porringer  above;  this  last  had 
been  the  child’s  baptism  gift  from  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Cam-na-ween,  along  with  the  cus- 
tomaiy^  five-ix)und  note. 

Kathleen’s  skill  spent  itself  on  dresses — 
sprigged  and  made  for  herself — and  on  lace 
for  herself  and  the  child.  She  was  a  rare 
hand,  too,  at  a  currant  cake,  w’hen  a  stranger 
came  to  tea;  but  for  the  daily  household 
tasks  she  had  little  skill  and  less  liking, 
and  she  was  glad  to  leave  them  all  to 
Peter,  who  did  them  ungrudgingly.  It  mat¬ 
tered  not  a  whit  that  the  neighlWs  called 
him  womanish  and  a  bit  touched,  and  that 
the  marriageable  youths  laughed  at  him 
and  thanked  their  good  fortunes  Kathleen 
had  not  fallen  to  their  lot. 

If  Peter  heard  aught  of  it,  he  heedetl  it  as 
little  as  the  wind  in  the  reeds;  if  he  felt  any 
shame  at  his  wife’s  foolish  vanities  and 
pleasure-seeking,  he  gave  no  sign  for  others 
to  reckon  by.  He  had  married  for  love  and 
found  it,  and  the  miracle  for  him  was  in 
having  and  holding  for  his  own  any  one  so 


beautiful  and  full  of  witchery  as  Kathleen. 
To  himself  he  was  a  good-for-naught — fit 
only  to  scrub  and  clean  and  tell  tales  to  the 
village  children.  Whenever  he  chanced  to 
sell  some  verses  to  the  Derry  Journal  for  a 
shilling  or  half  a  crown,  he  blessed  his  good 
luck  and  gave  the  money  to  Kathleen  to 
spend  on  next  fair-day.  But  he  thought 
little  more  of  his  verses  than  of  himself. 

Not  until  the  child  was  coming  had  he 
made  any  barriers  to  Kathleen’s  freedom; 
then  he  had  watched  over  her  tenderly  but 
firmly,  lest  in  her  heedless  craving  for 
pleasure  she  might  harm  the  child.  And 
after  the  birthing  he  saw  to  it  that  she 
should  stay  by  and  tend  the  child  when  he 
had  to  be  away — working  the  garden  or 
caring  for  the  creatures. 

For  the  rest,  she  was  as  free  to  come 
and  go  as  the  creatures  themselves,  and 
ever\'  fair  and  ever\’  feis  and  ev'ery  wed¬ 
ding  and  eveiy’  wake  saw  Kathleen,  care¬ 
free,  ready  to  dance  at  the  first  piping. 

Peter  looked  at  the  clock — it  had  kept 
pace  with  the  growing  dark  outside.  The 
child,  hushed  by  the  swing  of  Peter’s  long, 
striding  step,  had  gone  to  sleep  on  his  shoul¬ 
der,  and  Peter  stopped  by  the  window  to 
trim  the  candle-wick  and  look  out. 

“If  she  comes  before  he  wakes  I’ll  not  be 
so  angr>’ — but  ’tis  a  cruel  thing  to  keep  a 
wee  lad  star\'in’.’’ 

He  flattened  his  face  against  the  glass 
and  even  as  he  did  so  he  heard  feet  for  the 
third  time  that  night  on  the  road.  He  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  door  and  oi)ened  it  wide,  sure  in 
his  heart  he  would  find  Kathleen  coming 
toward  him  out  of  the  dark.  A  slight  figure 
crossed  the  patch  of  light  cast  by  the  can¬ 
dle.  It  was  Michael  Baron’s  Timothy, 
his  fiddle  under  his  arm. 

“A  brave  evenin’,’’  he  called. 

“Aye,  a  brave  evenin’,”  Peter  answered, 
the  laugh  gone  from  his  voice.  “Ye  have 
passed  the  wife  on  the  way — maybe?” 

The  lad  shook  his  head,  puzzled.  “Is  she 
not  back?  Faith,  she’s  been  dancin’  wi’  the 
Marquis  half  o’  the  evenin’,  an’  he  took  her 
away  in  his  cart  some  two  hours  since.” 
Then,  seeing  the  l(X)k  in  Peter’s  face,  he 
added  clumsily,  “Like  as  not  the  horse  has 
cast  a  shoe  an’  that’s  what’s  kept  them.” 

Without  a  word  Peter  turned  and  closed 
the  door  on  the  lad.  He  was  like  a  man 
thick  with  drink  as  he  shuffled  over  to  the 
hearth  and  sank  down  heavily  on  the 
creepy-stool ;  and  his  eyes  were  the  eyes  of 
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a  man  hurt  past  thinking  or  feeling.  The 
kettle  boiled  out  on  the  hearth,  the  bread 
burned  to  black  ashes,  and  the  hands  of 
the  clock  crossed  themselves  twice  before 
either  Peter  or  the  child  stirred.  At  the 
sound  of  the  hunger-cry  Peter  roused  him¬ 
self  and  brought  water  for  the  child  to 
drink,  and  then  hushed  him  to  sleep  again. 
So  he  sat  on  through  the  night;  and  morn¬ 
ing  found  him  beside  a  dead  hearth. 

It  was  the  glint  of  the  sun  through  the 
window  striking  the  porringer  that  woke 
him  at  last. .  He  staggered  up  from  the 
creepy-stopl,  cramped  wth  his  long  watch 
and  the  holding  of  the  child,  and  caught  up 
the  porringer — sending  it  crashing  through 
the  window  after  the  sun. 

“Curse  him!  Aye,’ curse  him!  If  he  had 
wanted  her,  why'  co^d  he  not  have  taken 
her  when  she  belong^  to  no  man — but 
to  come  like  a  .tWef  i’  the  night  an’  steal 
her — buy  her  wi’  his  money  an’  his  grand 
words —  Oh,  curse  him!’’ 

Peter’s  head  dropped  close  to  the  head  of 
the  sleeping  child,  and  he  sobbed  as  a 
man  can  sob  over  but  one  sorrow  in  his  life. 

The  days  that  followed  were  as  a 
dream  to  Peter.  For  the  most  part 
things  seemed  remote,  tangled,  and 
strangely  incongruous;  but  there  were 
moments  vividly  intense  and  real  and 
these  he  fought  like  a  drowning  man. 

He  remembered  that  the  neighbors 
came  to  him  ready  to  loose  their  tongues 
concerning  herself  and  him;  he  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  how  the  words  were  changed 
to  offers  of  sympathy  and  help,  and 
questions  about  the  child — would  he 
keep  him,  and  how  would  he  feed  him? 

He  sent  the  neighbors  quietly  about 
their  business.  The  child  had  already 
been  cared  for.  Early  that  morning 
Peter  had  gone  into  the  pasture  and 
driven  home  a  milch  goat,  and  taught 
the  child  to  suckle  it.  This  was  the  one 
clear  conscious  act  in  those  first  days  of 
sorrow. 

There  were  times,  often  late  in  the  night, 
when  Peter  seemed  to  be  carrying  the  bur¬ 
den  of  the  world’s  trouble  and  grief;  noth¬ 
ing  p>ersonal,  nothing  belonging  to  himself, 
but  something  which  seemed  to  leave  the 
nail-wounds  in  his  hands  and  feet  and  the 
biting  sting  of  a  scourge  on  his  breast.  Then 
he  wrote — fiercely — breathlessly.  He  sent 
his  spirit  out  upon  the  hills  for  balm,  for 


strength,  for  p>eace,  for  all  sights  and  sounds 
that  might  ease  the  weary,  the  hungry,  the 
soul-sick,  and  the  sorrowing.  And  out  of 
these  he  made  his  verses. 

He  wrote  of  the  wind  on  the  moorland; 
of  the  throstles’  nest-building;  of  the  sun  in 
the  east  and  the  sun  in  the  west;  of  seeds 
planted  and  harvests  garnered,  and  of  the 
thousand  things  that  the  commonest  soul 
may  see  and  hear  any  day  from  the  hills  of 
Ireland.  And  because  they  were  simple  and 
true  and  had  been  gathered  by  the  hand  of 
one  who  had  touched  the  secret  heart  of 
things,  they  became  glorified  by  that  which 
we  call  genius.  And  when  morning  would 
come  and  find  Peter  again  beside  the  dead 
hearth  he  would  look  across  the  cabin  to 
the  crudfix  that  hung  under  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin,  and  mutter  bitterly: 

“I  know — I  know.  I,  too,  have  tasted 
the  reed.’’ 

So  the  days  lengthened  into  weeks  and 
the  weeks  into  a  twelve-month,  and  in  all 
that  time  Peter  held  no  thought  of  blame 
for  Kathleen — only  a  great  contempt  for 
himself  and  burning  hatred  for  the  man 
who  had  robbed  him. 

One  night  at  the  year’s  end 
Doctor  Danny  came  to  him.  This 
was  the  doctor’s  way — never  to 
wait  for  a  summons,  but  to  go 
among  the  sick  and  the  heart-sick. 
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wherever  he  was  needed  and  could  bring  a 
cure.  He  found  Peter  sitting  by  the  child’s 
cradle  with  his  head  sunk  deep  in  his  hands. 

“Why  don’t  ye  bare  your  back  to  it, 
man?’’  The  doctor’s  voice  was  full  of  cour¬ 
age  and  good  cheer.  “Ye  know  as  well  as 
I  that  a  trouble  never  bites  so  deep  if  ye 
stand  up  under  it.” 

Peter  nodded.  He  would  have  agreed  to 
anything  Doctor  Danny  might  say;  but  it 
brought  him  scant  comfort  nevertheless. 

“The  Marquis  has  come  back — I’ve  been 
sp>eaking  with  him,”  and  the  doctor’s  hand 
was  laid  firmly  on  Peter’s  shoulder.  “I’ve 
some  rare  good  news  for  ye,  man.  Will  ye 
hear  it  now  or  let  your  trouble  knock  ye 
about  a  while  longer?” 

Peter  sprang  to  his  feet.  “If  it’s  news  o’ 
her,  tell  it  nowd” 

Doctor  Danny  pushed  him  back  on  the 
stool.  “Easy,  easy,  man.  Ye  are  like  to 
frighten  away  any  good  news,  springing  at 
it  that  way.  Aye — ’tis  about  the  wife.  She 
never  went  with  the  Marquis  at  all.  She 
took  the  boat  for  America  with  the  girls 
from  Balh’Tn-eel.  The  Marquis  only  carried 
her  as  far  as  Donegal  and  gave  her  the 
money  for  the  passage  over.” 

“The  money —  Did  she  ask  him  for  it?” 

“Aye,  the  same  as  she  has  always  asked 
him  for  things  since  she  was  a  child  and  her 
mother  nursed  the  two  of  them.” 

“WTiy  did  she  go?”  Peter  asked  it  dully. 

“Why  —  because  the  whim  took  her  — 
that’s  the  why.  Hasn’t  she  been  giving  in 
to  her  whims  ever  since  she  was  born,  and 
haven’t  ye  heljied  her?” 

Peter  took  in  a  long  breath  after  the 
fashion  of  a  man  who  has  come  out  of  a  pit 
into  clear  air.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the 
sleeping  child. 

“How  could  she  leave  him?” 

“Ye  see,”  said  Doctor  Danny  slowly, 
“  ’tis  not  ever)’  woman  that  feels  mother¬ 
hood  with  the  birth  of  her  first  child.  ’Tis 
often  the  caring  for  him,  or  the  losing  of 
him,  that  brings  it  to  her.  Who  knows — 
what  ye  have  been  calling  trouble  may  be 
your  blessing  after  all;  only — ”  and  he 
turned  upon  Peter  with  a  sudden  fierceness: 
“Ye  listen  to  me!  Ye  must  find  Kathleen 
— and  find  her  before  she’s  lost  entirely — to 
herself  and  the  child  and  ye.  She’s  naught 
but  a  child  yet.  Ye  can  find  her  and  keep 
her  and  make  a  w’oman  of  her,  if  ye  will.” 

That  same  night  Peter  faced  himself 
across  the  hearth:  “To-morrow  ye’ll  start 


afther  her,  an’  ye’ll  never  leave  the  road  till 
ye  find  her;  but  first  of  all  ye’ll  make  a  man 
o’  yourself.  Ye’ll  take  your  verses  and  sell 
them  and  write  betther  ones  an’  sell  those, 
until  ye  can  earn  your  bread  an’  hers  as  a 
man  should.  Ye  can  never  make  a  woman 
o’  Kathleen  till  ye  have  made  a  man  o’ 
yourself.” 

Peter  came  to  .America  with  the  child, 
enough  money  to  pay  his  passage  and  en¬ 
trance  into  the  countr)’,  the  pockets  of  his 
homespun  bulging  with  verses  and  old  tales, 
and  the  laugh  back  in  his  voice  again.  He 
found,  the  day  he  landed,  a  woman  from 
Cam-na-ween  who  would  look  after  the 
child  while  he  was  away. 

“  ’Twill  not  be  for  long,”  he  e.xplained  to 
the  child.  “Like  the  King  o’  Ireland’s 
Son,  I’m  off  to  seek  my  fortune,  but  there 
be’s  dthragons  an’  giants  on  the  road 
leadin’  to  all  threasure,  an’  ye  are  over 
small  yet  to  be  meetin’  them.  So  ye  rest 
here,  an’  I’ll  beat  the  sandman  back  every 
night  an’  tell  ye  what  luck  I’ve  had  on  the 
way.” 

And  the  child  laughed  up  at  him  as  if  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

“First,”  said  Peter  to  himself  when  he 
was  out  on  the  street — “first  I’ll  be  leamin’ 
the  names  o’  the  w’eeklies  and  the  monthlies 
that  the  people  are  readin’  here,  an’  then 
I’ll  find  the  men  that  are  makin’  them.” 

So  Peter’s  trail  started  at  the  new’s-stand 
and  led  him  from  there  to  a  director)'  and 
thence  to  the  buildings  where  magazines  are 
edited  and  made.  But  in  spite  of  his  cour¬ 
age  he  found  the  trail  harder  and  more 
wearisome  than  he  had  dreamed. 

“It  would  surprise  ye,”  he  said  to  the 
child  that  night  as  he  rocked  him  by  a 
grimy  window  that  overlooked  a  grimier 
back  yard.  “Ye  would  never  believe  how 
fierce  them  wee  dthragons  are.  I  was  meet¬ 
in’  with  a  number  to-day — all  dthressed  up 
to  look  like  wee  lads  so  as  to  fool  ye  into 
thinkin’  ’twas  an  easy  matther  to  reach  the 
castle  an’  get  your  threasure.”  Peter  sighed 
wearily.  “But  ye  never  get  there.  As  soon 
as  it’s  off  your  tongue  what  ye  are  afther, 
ye  might  as  well  fight  a  band  o’  the  Fenians 
as  to  thr)'  and  get  by  one  o’  them.” 

The  child  curled  himself  up  on  Peter’s 
lap  and  went  to  sleep,  and  Peter  sat,  rock¬ 
ing  on,  until  a  kindly  night  had  hidden  the 
grime  from  his  eyes.  “  ’Tis  a  great  land  for 
threasures — this,”  he  said  at  last,  putting 


PETER  HELD  OCT  HIS  ARMS  AND  DREW  HSR 
DOWN  BESIDE  HIM  ON  THE  HEARTH. 


his  cheek  to  the  child’s,  “but  I  would  we  ond  and  the  third  and  many  more,  until 
were  back  on  the  hills  o’  Ireland  wi’  herself  Peter  lost  all  count  of  them.  He  tramp)ed 
— safe.”  miles  over  the  pavements  and  traveled  more 

And  as  the  first  day  was,  so  was  the  sec-  up  and  down  in  the  lifts,  for,  as  he  told  the 
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child,  the  castles  were  most  generally  in  the 
air.  But  the  look  of  a  conqueror  never 
went  out  of  his  eyes  nor  the  laugh  out  of 
his  voice;  and  wherever  he  went — through 
streets,  in  buildings  or  cars,  by  stores  or 
parks — he  was  ever  alert  and  watchful  for 
Kathleen.  His  heart  said  she  was  there  in 
the  great  city,  and  that  in  God’s  good  time 
he  would  find  her. 

At  last,  one  day,  his  patience  gave  out. 
He  was  looking  down  for  the  hundredth 
time  at  the  small  office-dragon  that  blocked 
his  path,  and  righteous  anger  got  the  better 
of  him. 

“Ye  can  sav'e  that  all  for  the  next  poor 
man,”  he  stormed,  “but  this  time  ’tis  lost 
wind.”  And  he  picked  up  the  guardian  of 
the  castle  and  put  him  over  the  table,  be¬ 
yond  reach.  With  marvelous  strides  he 
covered  the  distance  between  himself  and  the 
editor’s  office,  and  with  the  hand  of  one  who 
has  slain  dragons  he  thumped  on  the  door. 

The  noise  brought  the  chief  himself  to  the 
door,  and  there  Peter  faced  him. 

“.\re  ye  in?”  asked  Peter. 

The  chief  smiled,  in  spite  of  tradition. 

“Well,”  Peter  went  on  more  boldly,  “I’m 
mortial  glad  to  see  ye.  I’ve  traveled  a  long 
way,  but  the  length  o’  the  journey  hasn’t 
shortened  the  pleasure.  May  I  come  in?” 

.\gain  the  chief  smiled,  and  stood  aside 
for  Peter  to  enter.  He  could  measure  a 
man;  furthermore  he  knew  the  value  of 
honest,  untrammeled  human  nature  in  his 
world  of  pretense  and  convention. 

Inside,  Peter  faced  him  again,  over  his 
bundle  of  verses  on  the  desk.  “Ye  need 
not  think  ye  must  buy  them,  just,  because 
ye  read  them,”  he  explained,  and  then  hesi¬ 
tated  for  a  moment.  “They’re  not  any¬ 
thing  great,  mind  ye;  they  were  meant  for 
the  tired,  lost  people  who  are  needin’  a  bit 
of  green  hills  an’  clear  sky  an’  bird  song  an’ 
glimpses  of  a  place  God-made — not  man¬ 
made  like  this,”  and  Peter’s  hand  pointed 
through  the  window  to  the  towering  build¬ 
ings  and  the  traffic-crowded  streets  about 
them.  “  ’Tis  the  lost  ones  I’ve  been  wantin’ 
for,  an’  if  there  be  any  virtue  in  what  I’ve 
written  ’tis  because  o’  them.” 

The  chief  took  a  dozen  verses,  and  sent 
Peter  to  other  editors  who  took  more;  and 
the  money  they  paid  him  sent  him  back  to 
the  child  w’ell-nigh  speechless.  “  ’Twill 
help  us  on  the  road  to  her,”  he  whispered 
joxiully.  “Ye’d  never  think  I  w’as  the  same 
man,  laddie,  that  was  made  proud  by  a  half¬ 


crown  from  the  Derr>'  Journal  a  year  past.” 

Peter’s  fortunes  grew  rapidly.  He  sold 
all  the  verses  and  old  tales  he  could  write; 
some  of  his  songs  were  put  to  music  by  a 
great  compeser  and  sung  by  a  great  soprano; 
and  the  child’s  cradle-song  was  on  every 
tongue.  Then  came  the  managers,  eager 
for  lectures,  readings,  and  story-telling. 

At  the  lectures  and  readings  Peter  shook 
his  head.  “Ye  might  as  well  ask  me  to  say 
mass;  an’  as  for  the  v’erses — I  would  only 
sp)oil  them  for  the  ones  that  already  like 
them.” 

But  at  the  story-telling  he  hesitated — “I 
might  thry.  The  childher  at  home  would 
listen  to  the  tales  from  cock-crow  to  can¬ 
dle-time.  .\ye,  if  ye’ll  promise  to  sell  the 
tickets  to  childher,  just,  an’  let  me  tell  them 
in  my  own  way — the  way  of  an  Irish  cabin 
an’  a  turf  fire — I’ll  thr\'.” 

So  it  came  about  on  an  afternoon  that 
Peter  told  his  tales  in  a  large  theatre,  with 
an  Irish  cabin  built  about  him  and  a  creepy- 
stool  under  him  and  a  thousand  eager, 
laughing  little  faces  before  him  asking  for 
more — and  still  more.  Then  it  was  that 
the  strangest  thing  happ)ened:  from  some 
one  of  the  small  clapping  hands  dropp>ed  a 
scrap  of  papjer  which  floated  down  to  Peter 
— settling  at  his  feet.  He  left  it  there  until 
the  stories  were  over  and  the  curtain  had 
shut  him  into  his  cabin — quite  alone — and 
then  he  picked  it  up  and  looked  curiously 
over  it.  It  was  a  page  torn  from  a  child’s 
nurser\--book.  Printed  in  the  largest,  black¬ 
est  tvpe  ran  the  legend: 

P«t«r,  P«t«r,  Pumpkin-Eat«r, 

Had  a  wifa  and  couldn't  kaap  bar. 

Ha  put  bar  in  a  pumpkln-sball 
And  tbara  ba  kapt  bar  vary  wall. 

If  Peter  had  read  it  on  the  front  page  of 
a  morning  paper  it  could  not  have  startled 
him  more.  He  drew  the  creepy-stool  close 
to  the  hearth,  whereon  the  turf  embers  still 
glowed  with  the  light  of  the  electric  bulbs 
behind  them,  and  there  he  sat  down.  The 
manager  had  left  as  soon  as  he  had  seen 
the  house  filled  and  knew  his  latest  mana¬ 
gerial  venture  was  secure.  The  stage-hands 
had  left.  Only  the  doorkeep>er  remained, 
and  he  wisely  left  Peter  alone. 

With  the  papver  before  him,  bit  by  bit 
Peter’s  consciousness  drifted  away  from  the 
present  and  back  to  his  home-land.  Again 
he  was  by  his  own  hearth,  and  the  weight 
of  a  long-familiar  sorrow  was  up)on  him. 
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“Tis  thrue,”  he  muttered  at  last,  his  The  doorkeeper  touched  Peter  on  the 
eyes  on  the  first  two  lines.  “Aye,  ’tis  mor-  arm.  “Beg  pardon,  sir,  for  breakin’  into 
tial  thrue.  But  how  did  they  come  to  know  your  lines,  but  there’s  a  lady  askin’  for 
it  an’  write  it  down;  an’  does  a  man’s  you.”  / 

throuble  always  follow  him  so?”  Peter  eyed  him  curiously.  “If  it’s  a  wisp 

His  eyes  read  on  down  the  page.  “A  of  a  girl  wi’  gold  hair  an’  blue  eyes,  ye  can 
pumpkin-shell — ”  He  repeated  it  twice —  bring  her  in;  but  if  it’s  any  one  else— ye  tell 
three  times.  “  ’Tis  cramp>ed  quarthers  for  her  I’m  gone  this  long  while.” 
a  wife,  I’m  thinkin’.  Now,  would  she  stay  When  the  doorkeeper  had  gone  he  crum- 
in  them?”  pled  up  the  paper  and  threw  it  into  the 

He  considered  this  for  a  long  time.  And  fire.  “A  man  generally  gets  advice  afore 
then,  a  smile  broke  Peter’s  thinking,  and  it  he  needs  it  or  afther  it’s  too  late,”  he  said 
grew  into  a  chuckle  and  the  chuckle  into  soberly,  “but  this  time.  I’m  thinkin’,  it’s 
a  laugh,  which  lifted  the  trouble  from  him.  come  just  right.” 

“An’  why  not?”  he  asked  himself  when  His  chin  was  deep  in  his  hands,  his  eyes 
the  laugh  was  spent.  “There  be’s  great  hard  on  the  turf,  when  the  door  opened, 
virtue  in  small  places.  A  body  can’t  lose  Peter  sat  motionless — waiting.  Then  there 
herself  there,  for  one  thing;  an’  for  another,  came  to  him  from  across  the  space  a  faint 
there’d  not  be  room  enough  to  stumble  cry — almost  like  the  chirp  of  a  frightened 
about  an’  bruise  herself — an’  others.”  bird  in  the  night  who  has  lost  her  mate. 

He  read  the  paper  carefully  over  again.  Still  Peter  did  not  stir.  But  at  last  a  hand 
“That  was  the  throuble — I  opened  the  doors  pulled  timidly  at  his  sleeve  and  he  heard 
and  let  her  go  free  wi’  never  a  thought  or  a  his  name  twice:  “Pether — Pether.” 
care  to  tether  her.  Some,  ye  could  let  go  Peter  turned  and  looked  into  wistful, 
that  way  an’  they  would  bind  themselves  to  pleading  eyes  that  were  still  neither  child’s 
their  men  an’  their  childher — but  not  worn-  nor  woman’s,  and  he  knew  then  that  the 
en  like  Kathleen.  They  need  the  doors  molding  of  her  lay  in  his  hands, 
barred  against  themselves,  an’  the  cabin  “Ye  are  late  from  the  fair,”  he  said, 
built  small  an’  close  about  them,  till  they  laughing.  “The  child  has  been  cryin’  for 
learn  there  is  more  joy  in  the  rearin’  o’  ye  this  half-hour.  The  supper  is  waitin’  for 
childher  an’  the  keepin’  of  a  home  than  in  ye  to  get.”  And  Peter  held  out  his  arms  and 
a  million  county-fairs.”  drew  her  dowm  beside  him  on  the  hearth. 

A  MEASURE  OF  HEAVEN 

h 

BUSS  CARMAN 

J_|EAVEN  is  no  larger  than  Connecticut; 

No  larger  than  Fairfield  County;  no,  no  larger 
Than  the  little  Valley  of  the  Silvermine 
The  white  sun  visits  and  the  wandering  showers. 

For  there  is  room  enough  for  spring’s  return. 

For  lilac  evenings  and  the  rising  moon. 

And  time  enough  for  autumn’s  idle  days. 

When  soul  is  ripe  for  immortality. 

And  then  when  winter  comes  with  smouldering  dusk 
To  kindle  rosy  flames  up)on  the  hearth. 

And  hang  his  starry  belt  upon  the  night. 

One  firelit  room  is  large  enough  for  heaven — 

For  all  we  know  of  wisdom  and  of  love. 

And  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  heart. 
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WELL-KNOWN  TRADE-MARKS 


You  know  what  a  trade-mark  is.  It  may  be  a  name.  It  may  be  a  design. 
Most  of  us  buy  by  trade-marks.  It  is  the  mark  on  the  article  which 
shows  the  article  was  made  b>’  some  particular  manufacturer.  The 
mark  identifies  the  manufacturer.  Thus  Bon  Ami,  Ivor>%  Spearmint, 
(iold  Medal — a  thousand  names  and  marks  identify  the  articles  you  buy  for  daily 
use  with  the  men  who  make  those  articles  and  stand  back  of  them.  You  know 
the  trade-marks  well.  The  faces  of  some  of  the  men  back  of  the  trade-marks  are 
less  familiar.  You  wall  be  interested  in  looking  at  their  faces  and  learning  a  little 
of  their  dramatic  history.  Every  year  they  make  and  market  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  goods. 

The  trade-mark  has  an  authentic  record  of  past  performances  running  back 
more  than  four  thousand  years.  To-day  it  is  the  maker’s  guarantee  of  the  quality 
of  the  article  he  manufactures.  It  simplifies  shopping.  Without  it  you  would  have 
to  be  an  expert  judge  of  everything  you  buy.  The  trade-mark  made  familiar  in 
every  household  in  the  land  by  advertising  becomes  an  extremely  valuable  and 
helpful  servant. 

Chinese  pottery  manufactured  when  Hoang-To  was  Emperor,  about  2698  B.  C., 
was  stamped  with  his  name  and  that  of  the  maker.  That  was  trade-marking  it. 
Many  an  antique  auction-room  has  paid  expenses  selling  imitation  Chinese  trade¬ 
marks  ever  since. 

Following  the  trade-mark  down  through  the  next  two  thousand  years,  you  will 
find  that  the  Greeks  used  it  extensively;  and  the  Romans,  who  were  the  Japanese 
of  their  day,  took  over  the  entire  Greek  system  of  trade-marks,  and — gave  it  legal 
standing.  For  example,  if  the  baker  whose  name  was  stamped  on  the  loaves  of 
bread  found  in  Pompeii  some  two  thousand  years  after  they  left  the  oven,  had  de¬ 
tected  another  baker  stamping  bread  with  his  name,  he  might  have  collected  dam¬ 
ages  under  the  Roman  civil  law. 

The  Free  Cities  of  the  Middle  .\ges,  with  their  big  guilds,  were  as  jealous  of 
trade-marks  as  is  the  manufacturer  of  to-day.  They  stamped  their  municipal 
coat  of  arms  on  goods  that  were  up  to  their  standards.  .\nd  the  courts  recognized 
this  mark  as  a  property  right,  .\lbrecht  Diirer,  the  artist,  brought  suit  in  Venice 
in  l.VK)  to  restrain  a  nimble-fingered  competitor  from  copying  his  monograms  and 
engravings.  The  judge  enjoined  the  fellow  from  using  the  monogram,  but  allowed 
him  to  reproduce  the  engraving.  We  can  say,  without  fear  of  contempt  of  court, 
that  our  judges  do  better  by  the  artist  in  these  days.  And  we  are  realizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  protecting  the  manufacturer  of  trade-marked  goods  by  new  laws  de¬ 
fining  unfair  competition. 


ELDRIDGE 

REEVES 

JOHNSON 


WHEN  Mr.  Johnson  bought  out  his  partner  in  a  little  machine-shop  in 
Camden,  in  1894,  and  hung  out  a  shingle  announcing  that  it  was  all  his, 
he  began  the  business  that  is  now  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
He  had  been  an  expert  machinist,  earning  $2.50  a  day,  and  he  wanted  to 
be  his  own  boss.  He  came  of  Colonial  stock,  and  had  a  passion  for  perfecting 
things.  Still  has  it.  Invented  a  book-binding  machine  that  helped  pay  the  shop 
losses.  Part  of  his  work  was  making  experimental  models  for  other  inventors. 
One  day  an  early  type  of  talking-machine  was  brought  to  him  for  alterations.  It 
interested  him.  This  particular  opportunity  didn’t  have  to  bruise  its  knuckles 
knocking  at  Mr.  Johnson’s  door.  He  saw  at  once  that  the  machine  was  badly  de¬ 
signed.  He  loved  music.  He  imagined  a  talking-machine  that  would  reproduce 
sounds  accurately,  and  he  got  busy  making  it  come  true.  Spent  $50,000  and  nearly 
three  years  on  this  job.  In  1898  he  perfected  a  disk  that  sang — well,  it  happened 
to  be  “Telegraph  My  Baby’’ — like  a  human  voice.  Victory  at  last,  and  Victor 
became  the  name  of  the  company  organized  in  190J  to  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  yet  fifty,  a  quiet  man  of  modest,  convincing  speech,  and  easy 
to  look  at.  Perhaps,  officially,  the  greatest  impresario  in  the  world.  All  the  big 
artists  come  to  Camden  to  sing  or  play  for  records.  Executive  duties  have  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  give  up  laboratory  research,  but  he  probably  could  work  out  to-day, 
with  his  hands  and  his  wits,  every  detail  of  the  Victor  business  better  than  any  one 
of  the  7500  men  in  his  Camden  factory.  It  is  his  shop.  Wrote  a  book  on  tarpon 
fishing,  for  his  own  amusement.  Good  book,  too.  Says  there  is  nothing  spectac¬ 
ular  in  his  success.  Just  doggedly  and  everlastingly  keeping  at  it. 
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GEORGE 

ED. 

SMITH 


IF  YOU  were  born  Smith,  baptized  George  E..  and  after  wrestling  with  the 
law  decided  you’d  rather  sell  things  than  argue  about  them,  you  might 
do  what  this  particular  Mr.  Smith  did — if  you  had  sales  instinct.  George 
E.  Smith,  on  a  card,  lacked  individuality,  so  our  Mr,  Smith  became  George 
Ed.  Xo,  it  isn’t  Edwin — guess  again.  Having  trade-marked  Smith,  he  began 
selling  t>'pewriters  twenty  years  ago.  He  wouldn’t  be  “our  Mr,  Smith’’  for  this 
page,  if  he  hadn’t  worked  hard  and  studied  the  machine  he  was  selling  and  the 
problems  of  salesmanship. 

Mr.  Smith  went  to  Chicago  because  it  contained  the  largest  number  of  poten¬ 
tial  buyers  within  easy  reach.  Started  out  with  a  machine  under  his  arm  and 
worked  both  sides  of  the  street  systematically.  Thereafter  the  clicking  of  type¬ 
writer-keys  on  these  streets  made  the  roar  of  the  traffic  sound  like  “The  Maiden’s 
Prayer”  played  on  mute  keys. 

When  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Royal  T>'pewriter  Company,  word 
was  sent  to  the  factory  in  Hartford  to  speed  up  production  because  George  Ed.  was 
on  the  job.  He  could  say  “Yes”  and  “No”  quicker  and  with  more  knowledge  than 
any  one  in  the  office,  and  two  years  ago  he  became  president  of  the  company.  His 
business  hobby  is  organization.  We  hate  to  do  it,  because  the  information  came 
from  a  friend,  but  President  Smith  is  the  greatest  plagiarizer  of  Confucius  in  the 
business  world.  He  has  translated  him  into  modern  business  ethics  for  his  house 


organ. 

Mr.  Smith  has  a  thousand-acre  ranch  in  North  Dakota.  If  he  knows  the  scores 
of  the  men  present,  he  will  admit  that  he  plays  a  fair  game  of  golf. 
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ADOLPHUS 

WILLIAMSON 

GREEN 


USED  to  call  ’em  “crackers."  and  when  the  English  novel  referred  to 
“biscuit  and  sherrj'”  we  imagined  a  plate  filled  with  the  raised  kind  that 
mother  made.  Mr.  Green  has  put  “biscuit”  so  correctly  into  the  United 
States  language  that  we  understand  English  writers  quite  easily  now. 
Our  model  is  the  flat  size.  too.  Until  a  few  years  ago  Mr.  Green  thought  of  biscuits 
only  as  food.  Born  in  Boston,  he  went  to  Harvard  from  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1863.  For  a  year  he  was  principal  of  the  Groton 
High  School,  and  for  five  years  he  was  a  librarian  in  the  Mercantile  Library' of  New 
York.  In  1869  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate  in  New 
York,  and  four  years  later  he  began  to  practise  law  in  Chicago.  Two  of  his  clients 
happened  to  be  biscuit  companies.  Mr.  Green  saw  undeveloped  px>ssibilities  in 
this  business,  and  m  1898  he  helped  organize  the  National  Biscuit  Company. 
Nearly  all  bi.scuits  were  sold  in  bulk  at  that  time.  This  not  only  wasted  the  product, 
but  allowed  it  to  deteriorate.  To  Mr.  Green  belongs  the  credit  for  the  idea  that 
made  the  National  Biscuit  Company  the  big  successful  organization  that  it  is 
to-day.  He  suggested  that  biscuits  be  sold  in  air-tight  packages  so  that  their 
quality  might  be  guaranteed  to  the  consumer.  Then  he  told  the  public  all  about  it. 
That  was  the  origin  of  the  Uneeda  Biscuit.  On  “in-er-seal”  packages  he  builtsuccess. 

Mr.  Green  has  a  handsome  home  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut.  He  finds  his 
recreation  in  his  books  and  in  directing  the  affairs  of  his  comp)any,  of  which  he  has 
been  president  since  UK)'>.  His  success  came  from  taking  one  of  the  small  things  of 
eveiy'-day  life  and  developing  it  to  meet  the  world’s  needs  and  command  the 
world’s  market.  Simple,  wasn’t  it? 
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Yes,  it’s  a  Steinwayl”  Not  necessarily,  however,  for  success  in  this 
dynasty  depends  on  ability  that  must  be  shown  from  the  bench  up. 
Mr.  Steinway’s  son,  Charles,  Jr.,  is  now  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
small  factory  in  Massachusetts  to  escape  favoritism,  and  to  prove  that  he  is 
“as  good  as  a  Steinway ’’  before  he  is  taken  into  the  business.  Competition  for 
leadership  in  this  piano  company  begins  in  the  workshop.  Charles  H.  is  the  third 
in  the  line  of  Steinways.  He  was  bom  over  the  first  warerooms  of  the  company  in 
Walker  Street,  New  York,  in  1857.  Ljnng  in  his  cradle,  he  heard  the  best  musicians 
of  those  days  pla)nng  on  the  pianos  built  by  his  father  and  his  grandfather.  His 
playroom  when  he  could  walk  was  the  workshop.  Of  course  he  learned  how  to 
play  these  wonderful  instruments.  He  went  to  Germany  for  his  education,  and 
in  1874  he  became  an  apprentice  in  the  w’orkshop  of  Steinway  &  Sons.  In  four 
years  he  graduated  into  the  counting-room,  where  his  ability  to  solve  financial  prob¬ 
lems  indicated  that  he  was  the  right  man  to  head  the  company  when  the  time  came. 

In  1891,  while  representing  his  firm  in  London,  he  “discovered”  Paderewski, 
and  cabled  to  New  York  advising  his  engagement  for  an  American  tour.  His 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  wonder  was  somewhat  discounted  at  home,  but  he  was 
finally  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  tour.  The  rest  is  musical  history.  When 
William  Steinway  died,  in  1896,  Charles  H.  was  elected  president  of  the  company. 
He  has  increased  the  output  of  Stcinway  pianos  100  per  cent.  Found  time,  also, 
to  write  more  than  forty  musical  compositions.  His  favorite  pastimes  are  billiards 
and  music,  and  he  wouldn’t  be  a  real  Steinway  if  he  didn’t  love  horses.  And,  oh 
yes,  he  has  a  glittering  collection  of  decorations  from  foreign  governments. 
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HARRY 

HART 


WHEN'  he  laughs,  every  one  laughs  with  him,”  said  one  of  his  partners. 

You  can  see  traces  of  the  last  laugh  or  forecasts  of  a  coming  one  if 
you  will  peer  through  Mr.  Hart’s  glasses.  Many  a  big  organization 
has  been  built  on  a  less  stable  foundation  than  a  good,  contagious, 
sympathetic  laugh. 

Mr,  Hart  started  to  become  the  head  of  a  big  manufacturing  concern  as — errand- 
boy  in  a  clothing  store.  Bom  in  Germany  sixty-five  years  ago,  he  came  to  this 
countr>-  with  his  parents  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  As  an  errand-boy  Harry 
learned  stock  and  salesmanship  by  watching  the  other  fellows,  and  he  b^ame  a 
clerk  in  a  clothing  store.  His  brother,  Max.  went  into  the  clothing  business  in  Wil¬ 
mington.  Illinois.  They  wanted  their  own  store,  and  they  got  it  in  1872.  Harr>- 
was  twenty-one  and  Max  eighteen.  Wasn’t  so  busy  running  his  own  store  that  he 
didn’t  have  time  for  private  theatricals.  When  the  character  demanded.  Harry 
Hart  could  spiel  a  brogue  like  an  Irishman.  Can  to-day.  His  success  as  Bob 
Briefly  in  “Ticket -of-Leave  Man”  before  admiring  audiences  almost  persuaded 
Harr>'  Hart  to  become  a  real  actor.  He  had  visions  then,  however,  of  the  great  de¬ 
velopment  of  clothing  manufacturing  in  this  country,  and  he  had  some  ideas  of 

things  he  could  do  if -  He  has  done  them,  and  he  shares  the  credit  with  his 

partners.  His  specialty,  in  the  firm  of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  is  the  textile  de¬ 
partment,  and  here  no  one  questions  his  judgment. 

The  small-mouth  bass  in  a  certain  lake  in  VV’isconsin,  where  Mr.  Hart  has  his 
summer  home,  get  their  mouths  wide  open  for  the  hook  when  they  see  the  shadow 
of  his  boat  on  the  water. 
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IF  YOU  want  to  distract  Mr.  Joy’s  attention  from  the  making  of  mighty  good 
cars — for  a  few  minutes — casually  mention  the  Lincoln  Highway;  then 
question  the  ethics  of  Price  Maintenance,  and  wind  up  by  asking  if  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  National  Defense.  Unless  Mr.  Joy  were  on  his  guard,  those 
three  questions  would  probably  stop  the  wheels  of  progress  in  his  office  for 
some  time.  He  is  more  than  quite  interested  in  them.  Mr.  Joy  was  bom  to  the 
possibilities  of  Detroit  in  1864,  and  he  has  lived  them  through  to  success  in  the 
town  of  his  birth.  Of  course  he  had  to  waste  some  time  getting  an  education  at 
.\ndover  and  at  Yale,  but  he  spent  his  vacations  in  Detroit,  so  that  the  town 
couldn’t  grow  away  from  him.  .\fter  several  years  with  car  companies  and  sugar 
companies  and  mining  companies,  Mr.  Joy  caught  the  real  Detroit  habit  and  be¬ 
came  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Company.  Thereafter  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
town  growing  away  from  him,  because  he  was  one  of  the  men  stimulating  its  growth. 
He  succeeded  J.  W.  Packard  as  president  of  the  company  in  IffOS. 

One  wonders  how  he  can  find  the  time  to  trustee  so  many  hospitals  and  things 
and  be  on  so  many  boards  of  directors,  and  never  seem  hurri^.  But  he  does.  And 
his  list  of  clubs  reads  like  an  index  to  a  club  directory.  Invents  a  bit,  too.  The 
Packard  carburetor  w-as  worked  out.  when  the  company  needed  one  in  a  hurry, 
by  Mr.  Joy  and  his  superintendent,  Eddie  Roberts.  He  has  had  military  training, 
and  he  served  as  chief  boatswain’s  mate  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Yosemite  during  the 
Spanish  War.  Makes  it  worth  while  for  his  employees  to  serve  in  the  militia,  too. 
Mr.  Joy  is  an  outdoor  man,  and  looks  it.  Moreover,  he  has  a  never-failing  brand 
of  well-directed  enthusiasm  that  makes  him  felt  in  any  gathering  of  men. 
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JUST  because  a  look  at  Mr.  Peabody  wouldn’t  naturally  turn  your  mind  to 
statistics,  let’s  begin  with  some  figures  about  his  business.  Helps  to  a  per¬ 
spective  of  the  man’s  success.  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co,  have  nine  factories 
in  this  country,  and  one  in  Canada.  Nine  thousand  men  and  women 
make  collars  and  shirts  in  them.  Thirty  million  yards  of  white  goods  are  bleach¬ 
ed  annually  for  them,  and — now  let’s  get  to  Mr.  Peabody.  He  is  president 
of  the  company.  Like  all  the  other  big  men  behind  the  successful  trade-marks, 
he  worked  for  his  present  job.  He  was  bom  in  Northfield,  Vt.,  in  1859,  and  his 
parents  took  him  to  Minnesota  to  expand.  Went  to  school  winters  and  worked  as 
a  W’estem  Union  messenger-boy  vacations.  Helped  out  a  bit  by  teaching  school 
when  he  was  sixteen.  Two  years  later  he  secured  a  job  in  Chicago  in  the  business 
that  has  busied  him  ever  since.  He  supplemented  his  small  salary,  to  help  his 
mother  and  sister,  by  teaching  in  the  night  schools  ol  Chicago.  One  might  have 
wagered  money  wisely  on  his  ultimate  success  even  then.  Probably  success  would 
be  much  more  general  if  there  weren’t  such  a  lot  of  hard  work  mixed  up  with  it. 
He  clerked  so  well  that  in  three  years  he  became  a  partner  in  Coon,  Reynolds  & 
Co.,  and  directed  the  sales.  A  consolidation  with  the  George  B.  Cluett  Company 
made  him  one  of  seven  partners  in  the  new  firm,  .^nd  always  he  studied  new  ways 
to  market  collars  and  shirts.  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  was  incorporated  in  1901, 
with  Mr.  Peabody  as  vice-president.  He  became  president  in  1907  and  has  been 
very  much  occupied  with  it  ever  since.  No  secret  about  his  success.  He  worked 
for  it,  and  when  he  got  it  he  kept  working.  You  can  probably  name  the  style  of 
collar  Mr.  Peabody  is  wearing.  So  much  for  advertising. 
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Less  Well-Known  Faces 


CHARLES  H. 
I  NGERSOLL 


YOU  will  find  my  name  in  my  watch,”  said  the  countryman  whose 
pockets  had  lieen  picked  in  the  play.  “What’s  your  name?”  asked  the 
policeman.  “Ingersoll,”  was  the  reply;  and  every  one  in  the  audience 
laughed.  They  knew  what  had  made  the  dollar  famous  No  space  here 
to  tell  how  the  Ingersoll  brothers,  two  of  a  family  of  nine  bom  on  a  mortgaged 
Michigan  farm,  came  on  to  New  York  and  made  watches  to  collect  dollars  under 
the  firm  name,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.  Charles  H.  Ingersoll,  the  present  head 
of  the  company,  appears  as  “&  Bro.”  on  the  sign.  He  is  many  other  things.  Like 
all  the  Ingersolls,  he  is  a  non-conformist.  Custom  isn’t  a  bit  sacred  to  him.  He 
likes  to  take  it  apart  and  see  what  it’s  made  of.  and  then  reassemble  the  parts  to 
suit  himself.  Inherited  this  trait  from  a  radical-thinking  Connecticut  Yankee 
father.  “C.  H.,”  as  he  is  known  in  the  office,  eats  only  when  he  is  hungry,  regard¬ 
less  of  hours.  Three  days  a  week  he  puts  in  at  his  office.  The  others  he  spends 
on  his  farm  in  Bemardsville,  N.  J.,  and  at  his  summer  home  in  the  Catskills. 

You’d  never  guess  his  hobby,  unless  it  was  also  yours.  Single  Tax!  Yes,  and 
he  works  at  it.  An  applicant  to  “C.  H.”  for  a  job  who  is  a  Single  Taxer  has  almost 
collected  his  first  week’s  pay.  He  is  very  much  “&  Single  Tax.”  He  is  interested 
in  Mrs.  Johnson’s  School  of  Organic  Education  in  the  Single  Tax  Colony  at  Fair- 
hope,  .\labama.  Two  of  his  children  are  there.  He  has  a  colony  of  his  own  at 
Union,  N.  J.,  known  as  Self  Masters  Colony.  Takes  in  drug-fiends  and  drunks 
and  broken-down  business  men  without  questions  and  rehabilitates  them.  V’ery 
irregular,  of  course,  but  it  works.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  after  the  beside 
“Bro.”  that  might  distinguish  Mr.  Ingersoll. 
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Did  Mr.  Wilcox  drop  from  the  honors  of  his  Yale  commencement  in  1875, 
with  a  parchment  diploma,  into  the  presidency  of  the  Meriden  Britannia 
Company,  which  his  father  had  established?  Certainly  not!  He  rose 
immediately  to  the  job  of  office-boy.  And  thereafter,  of  course,  he — but 
wait  a  minute!  The  fact  that  you  think  of  Meriden  instead  of  Hartford  when  you 
see  the  trade-mark,  “1847  Rogers  Bros.,”  is  one  of  several  very  good  reasons  why 
Mr.  Wilcox  is  now  president  of  a  big  silver  company.  Let’s  untangle  that. 

The  Rogers  Brothers,  three  of  them,  develop^  electroplating  in  Hartford  in 
1847.  They  kept  the  process  secret  and  tried  to  sell  their  forks  and  spoons.  Of 
course,  these  weren’t  solid  silver,  and  how  could  a  body  tell  that  the  bright  stuff 
wouldn’t  wear  off  in  the  washing?  Lots  of  new  Yankee  tricks  in  those  days.  Two 
of  the  brothers  got  tired  of  answering  this  question  and  dropped  out.  William 
stuck  to  the  shop  and  hoisted  his  sign,  “1847  Rogers  Bros.”  Mr.  Wilcox  had  a 
wise  father  who  was  making  something  of  a  stir  in  Meriden,  manufacturing  Britan¬ 
nia  ware.  He  feared  the  rivalry  of  silver-plating,  and  in  the  sixties  he  persuaded 
William  Rogers  to  come  over  to  him  and  bring  his  process  and  his  sign  with  him. 
.And  so  when  George  H.  Wilcox  started  in  at  the  bottom,  every  one  thought  that 
the  Rogers  Brothers  and  Meriden  were  almost  synonymous.  He  had  learned 
enough  at  Yale  to  ask  intelligent  questions  in  the  factory,  and  he  moved  along  up 
till  he  became  president  of  the  Meriden  Britannia  Company  in  1893.  When  the 
International  Silver  Company  took  it  over,  Mr.  Wilcox  became  vice-president  of 
the  new  combination,  and  he  is  now  president.  Mr.  Wilcox  lives  in  ^Ieriden,  and 
when  he  isn’t  “everlastingly  at  it,”  he  golfs  and  fishes  with  equal  veracity. 
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For  Rose  Stanton  and  Rodney 
Aldrich  the  “real  adventure” 
is  marriage.  They  had  fallen 
in  love  on  their  first  encounter, 
and  become  engaged  in  two 
weeks.  But  after  their  mar¬ 
riage,  Rose  gradually  came  to  realize  that 
she  had  no  real  share  in  the  work-and- 
thought  life  of  her  husband.  She  tried 
various  plans  for  making  herself  his  com¬ 
panion,  and  one  night  she  attempted  to 
talk  it  all  out  with  him,  pleading  for  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  her  own;  but  Rodney,  his 
pride  in  arms,  utterly  failed  to  understand 
her. 

Temporarily  defeated.  Rose  waited  pa¬ 
tiently  for  motherhood,  believing  it  would 
bring  her  a  real  job.  But  when  the  time 
came,  and  there  were  two  babies  instead 
of  one.  Rose  was  refused  even  the  smallest 
responsibility  for  their  care.  She  made  one  final 
appeal  to  Rodney,  and  when  that  failed,  she 
told  him  that  she  was  going  away  to  work  until 
she  could  make  herself  really  his  partner. 

•After  a  terrible  struggle,  she  left,  ostensibly 
to  visit  her  mother  and  sister  in  California. 
Really,  she  went  to  a  rooming-house  in  a  part 
of  Chicago  not  far  from  her  husband’s  home; 
and  the  same  afternoon  she  got  a  job  as  chorus- 
girl.  She  worked  with  a  passionate  intensity 
that  at  once  won  the  favor  of  Galbraith,  the  di¬ 
rector,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  sextette, 
a  sort  of  super-chorus.  She  scored  another  tri¬ 
umph  by  teaching  the  other  members  of  the  sex¬ 
tette  to  say  their  lines  with  proper  inflections. 
And  through  Galbraith’s  cooperation  she  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  the  costumes  for  the  sex¬ 
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tette,  and  sold  them  to  the  producers  at  a  profit. 
This  was,  she  felt,  the  first  real  step  back  to¬ 
ward  Rodney.  .After  the  first-night  performance 
Galbraith  took  her  to  supper  and  proposed  that, 
later,  she  become  his  assistant  in  New  York. 
Rose  agreed,  rapturous  over  her  progress,  and 
not  realizing  a  personal  interest  in  her  on  Gal¬ 
braith’s  part. 

Some  nights  later  Rodney,  on  the  suggestion 
of  a  client,  decided  to  see  the  show — a  kind  of 
show  that  he  did  not  usually  attend.  His 
stenographer  and  clerk  tried  to  keep  him  from 
going,  and  he  read  consciousness  in  the  faces 
of  his  friends  at  the  club  when  the  play  was 
mentioned.  So  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  keen 
suspense  and  almost  terror  when  the  sextette 
came  on  the  stage. 
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E  NEVER  stirred  from 
his  seat  during  either  of 
the  intermissions.  But 
along  in  the  third  act  he 
got  up  and  went  out. 

I  doubt  if  ever  a  trog- 
lodytic  ancestor  of  his 
had  been  as  angry  as 
Rodney  was  at  that  moment.  Because, 
long  before  the  pressure  of  the  troglodyte’s 
anger  had  mounted  to  the  pressure  of  Rod¬ 
ney’s,  it  would  have  relieved  itself  in  action. 
He’d  have  descended  upon  the  scene,  beat¬ 
ing  down  any  of  the  onlookers  who  might  be 
fools  enough  to  try  to  oppose  his  purpose, 
seized  his  woman,  and  carried  her  off  to  his 
cave.  Which  is  precisely  and  literally  what 
Rodney,  with  every  aching  filament  of 
nerve-tissue  in  his  body,  most  passionately 
wanted  to  do. 

The  knout  that  flogged  his  soul  had  a 
score  of  lashes,  each  with  the  sting  of  its 
own  peculiar  venom.  Everybody  who 
knew  him,  his  closer  friends  and  his  casual 
acquaintances  as  well,  must  have  known, 
for  weeks,  of  this  disgrace.  His  friends  had 
been  sorry  for  him,  with  just  a  grain  of  con¬ 
tempt;  his  acquaintances  had  grinned  over 
it  with  just  a  pleasurable  salt  of  pity.  “Do 
you  know  Aldrich?  Well,  his  wife’s  in  the 
chorus  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  And  he 
doesn’t  know  it,  poor  devil.”  That  group 
at  the  round  table  at  the  club  to-night! 
He  could  fancy  their  faces  after  he’d  turned 
away. 

Oh,  but  what  did  they  matter,  after  all? 
What  did  any  of  them  matter?  What  did 
anything  matter  in  the  world,  except  that 
the  woman  he’d  so  wholeheartedly  and 
utterly  lived  for — the  woman  who’d  left 
him  with  those  protestations  of  the  need  of 
his  friendship  and  respect — was  there  on 
that  stage,  disporting  herself  for  hire — and 
cheap  hire  at  that — before  this  fatuous 
mass  of  humanity  packed  in  all  about  him! 
They  were  staring  at  her,  as  the  money 
they’d  paid  for  admission  entitled  them  to 
stare,  licking  their  lips  over  her. 

The  northwest  wind  which  had  been 
blowing  icily  since  sundown,  had  increased 
in  violence  to  a  gale.  But  he  strode  out  of 
the  lobby  and  into  the  street  unaware  of  it. 

He  found  the  stage-door  and  pulled  it 
open.  An  intermittent  roar  of  hand-clap- 
ping,  increasing  and  diminishing  with  the 
rapid  rise  and  fall  of  the  curtain,  told  him 
that  the  performance  was  just  over. 
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A  doorman  stopped  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted. 

“I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Aldrich,”  he  said. 
“Mrs.  Rodney  Aldrich.” 

“No  such  person  here,”  said  the  man, 
and  Rodney,  in  his  rage,  simply  assumed 
that  he  was  lying.  It  didn’t  occur  to  him 
that  Rose  would  have  taken  another  name. 

He  stood  there  a  moment,  debating  wheth¬ 
er  to  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  against 
the  doorman’s  unmistakable  intention  to 
stop  him,  and  decided  to  wait  instead. 

The  decision  wasn’t  due  to  common 
sense,  but  to  a  wish  not  to  dissipate  his  rage 
on  people  that  didn’t  matter.  He  wanted 
it  intact  for  Rose. 

He  went  back  into  the  alley,  braced  him¬ 
self  in  the  angle  of  a  brick  pier,  and  waited. 
He  neither  stamped  his  feet  nor  flailed  his 
arms  about  to  drive  off  the  cold.  He  just 
stood  still  with  the  patience  of  his  imme¬ 
morial  ancestor,  waiting,  imconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  unconscious  of  the  figures 
that  presently  began  straggling  out  of  the 
narrow  door  that  were  not  she. 

Presently  she  came.  A  buffet  of  wind 
struck  her  as  she  closed  the  door  behind 
her,  and  whipped  her  unbuttoned  ulster 
about;  but  she  did  not  cower  under  it,  nor 
turn  away — stood  there,  finely  erect,  con¬ 
fronting  it.  There  was  something  alert 
about  her  pose — he  couldn’t  see  her  face 
distinctly — that  suggested  she  was  expect¬ 
ing  somebody.  And  then,  not  loud,  but 
very  distinctly: 

“Roddy,”  she  said. 

He  tri^  to  sp>eak  her  name,  but  his  dry* 
throat  denied  it  utterance.  He  began  sud¬ 
denly  to  tremble.  He  came  forward  out 
of  the  shadow  and  she  saw  him  and  came  to 
meet  him,  and  spoke  his  name  again. 

“I  saw  you  when  you  went  out,”  she  said. 
“I  was  afraid  you  mightn’t  wait.  I  hur¬ 
ried  as  fast  as  I  could.  I’ve — w-waited  so 
long.  Longer  than  you.” 

He  managed  at  last  to  speak,  and,  as  he 
did  so,  reached  out  and  took  her  by  the 
shoulders.  “Come  home,”  he  said.  “You 
must  come  home.” 

At  that  she  stepped  back  and  shook  her 
head.  But  he  had  discovered,  while  his 
hands  held  her,  that  she  was  trembling 
too. 

The  stage-door  ojjened  again  to  emit  a 
group  of  three  of  the  “ponies.” 

“My  Gawd,”  one  of  them  shrilled,  “what 
a  hell  of  a  night!” 
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They  stared  curiously  at  Dane  and  the 
big  man  who  stood  there  with  her,  then 
scurried  away  down  the  alley. 

“We  can’t  talk  here,”  he  said.  “We 
must  go  somewhere.” 

She  nodded  assent,  and  they  moved  off 
side  by  side  after  the  three  little  girls,  but 
slower.  In  an  accumulation  of  shadows, 
half  way  down  the  alley,  he  reached  out 
for  her  arm.  It  might  have  begun  as  an 
automatic  act — just  an  unconscious  instinct 
to  prevent  her  stumbling,  there  in  the  dark. 
But  the  moment  he  touched  her  the  quality 
of  it  changed.  He  gripped  her  arm  tight 
and  they  both  stood  still.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  and  without  a  word,  they  moved  on 
again. 

Finally — “Are  you  all  right,  Roddy?  And 
the  babies?”  she  managed  to  say.  “It’s  a 
good  many  days  since  I’ve  heard  from 
Portia.”  .\nd  then,  suddenly:  “Was  it  be¬ 
cause  anything  had  gone  wrong  that  you 
came?” 

“I  didn’t  know'  you  were  here  until  I  saw 
you  on  the  stage,”  he  said. 

This  was  all,  in  words,  that  passed  until 
they  reached  the  bridge.  But  there  needed 
no  words  to  draw  up,  tighter  and  tighter 
between  them,  a  singing  wire  of  memories 
and  associations;  there  was  no  need,  even,  of 
a  prolonged  contact  between  their  bodies. 
He  had  let  go  her  arm  when  they  came  out 
of  the  alley,  and  they  walked  the  half-mile 
to  the  bridge  side  by  side  and  in  step,  and, 
except  for  an  occasional  brush  of  her  shoul¬ 
der  against  his  arm,  without  touching. 

But  the  Clark  Street  bridge,  with  a 
February  gale  blowing  from  the  west  down 
the  straight  reach  of  the  river,  is  not  to  be 
negotiate  lightly.  Strong  as  they  were, 
the  force  of  the  wind  actually  stopp^  them 
at  the  edge  of  the  draw,  caught  Rose  a  little 
off  her  balance,  turned  her  half  around,  and 
pressed  her  up  against  him. 

She  made  an  odd  noise  in  her  throat,  a 
gasp  which  had  something  of  a  sob  in  it 
and  something  of  a  laugh. 

He  steadied  her  with  a  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  slipped  round  to  the  windward 
side,  and  linked  his  arm  w-ithin  hers.  But 
it  was  a  moment  before  they  started  on 
again.  Their  hands  touched  and,  elec¬ 
trically,  clasjjed.  Like  his,  hers  were  un¬ 
gloved.  She’d  had  them  in  her  ulster 
pockets.  They  crossed  the  bridge,  but  the 
handclasp  did  not  slacken  when  they 
reached  the  other  side. 


Rodney  had  no  destination  consciously 
in  mind  nor  any  avowed  plan  or  hope 
for  what  should  happen  when  they  reached 
it.  Yet  he  walked  purposefully,  and,  little 
by  little,  faster.  He  looked  about  him  in  a 
sort  of  dazed  bewilderment  when  she  dis¬ 
engaged  her  hand  and  stopped,  at  last,  at 
the  stoop  before  her  door. 

“Here’s  where  I  live,”  she  said. 

“Where  you  live!”  he  echoed  blankly. 

“Ever  since  I  went  awa> — to  California. 
I’ve  been  right  here — where  I  could  almost 
see  the  smoke  of  your  chimneys.  I’ve  a 
queer  little  room — I  only  pay  three  dollars 
a  week  for  it — but — it’s  big  enough  to  be 
alone  in.” 

“Rose  .  .  .’’he  said,  hoarsely. 

A  drunken  man  came  lurching  pitiably 
down  the  street.  She  shrank  into  the  angle 
of  the  steps,  and  Rodney  followed  her, 
found  her  with  his  hands,  and  heard  her 
voice  speaking  breathlessly,  in  gasps.  He 
hardly  knew  what  she  was  saying. 

“It’s  been  w’onderful  ...  I  know  we 
haven’t  talked;  we’ll  do  that  some  other 
time,  somewhere  where  we  can  .  .  .  But 
to-night,  walking  along  like  that,  just  as  .  .  . 
To-mon-ow,  I  shall  think  it  was  all  a 
dream.” 

“Rose  .  .  .” 

“Wh-what  is  it?”  she  prompted  at  last. 

“Let  me  in,”  he  said.  “Don’t  turn  me 
away  to-night!  I — I  can’t  .  .  .” 

The  only  sound  that  came  in  answer  was 
a  long,  tremulously  indrawn  breath.  But 
presently  her  hand  took  the  one  of  his  that 
had  been  clutching  her  shoulder  and  led 
him  up  the  steps.  She  opened  the  door 
with  a  latch-key,  and  then,  behind  her,  he 
made  his  way  up  two  flights  of  narrow  stairs, 
whose  faint  creak  made  all  the  sound  there 
was.  In  the  black  little  corridor  at  the  top 
she  unlocked  another  door. 

“Wait  till  I  light  the  gas,”  she  breathed. 

There  was  nothing  furtive  about  their 
silence;  it  was  the  wonder,  the  magic  of 
being  together  again,  that  made  them  steal 
fonvard  like  awed  children. 

Into  an  ugly,  dingy,  cramped,  cold  little 
room,  with  a  rickety  dresser  and  a  lumpy 
bed,  and  a  grimy  window  rattling  fiercely 
in  the  gusts  of  wind  that  went  whipping 
down  the  street  .  .  .  Into  a  palace  of  en¬ 
chantment. 

She  left  the  gas  turned  low,  took  off  her 
hat  and  ulster,  pulled  down  the  blind  over 
the  window  and  shut  the  door,  hung  up  a 
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SHR  TURNED  AND  LOOKED 
INTO  HIS  FACE,  HER  EYES 
SEARCHING  IT  AS  HIS  WERE 
SEARCHING  HERS. 


garment  that  had  been  left  flung  over  her  dy!”  was  all  she  said.  With  her  own  arms 
trunk,  and  dumpied  a  bundle  of  laundry  she  strained  his  embrace  tighter, 
that  had  not  been  put  away  into  a  bureau  So  far  as  the  superstructures  of  their  two 
drawer.  .\11  the  time  he’d  been  watching  lives  were  concerned,  the  whole  fabric  of 
her  hungrily,  without  a  word.  thoughts  and  theories  and  ideals,  the  part 

She  turned  and  looked  into  his  face,  her  of  them  that  floated  above  the  level  of  con- 
eyes  searching  it  as  his  were  searching  hers,  sciousness,  that  made  them  to  their  friends 
luminously  and  with  a  swiftly  kindling  fire,  and  to  each  other,  and  very  largely  to  them- 
Her  lips  parted  a  little,  trembling.  There  selves.  Rose  and  Rodney — they  were  as  far 
was  a  sort  of  bloom  on  her  skin  that  became  apart  as  on  the  day  she  had  left  his  house, 
more  visible  as  the  blood,  wave  on  wave.  The  great  impasse  was  still  unforced.  He 
came  flushing  in  behind  it.  His  vision  of  hadn’t,  as  yet,  shown  that  he  could  give 
her  swam  suddenly  away  in  a  blur  as  his  her  the  friendship  she  demanded.  She’d 
own  eyes  filled  up  with  tears.  had  no  chance  to  tell  him  of  any  of  the  small 

And  then,  with  a  little  sob  in  her  throat,  triumphs  and  disciplines  of  her  new'  life 
she  came  to  him.  “Oh,  Roddy  .  .  .  Rod-  that  she  hoped  would  win  it  from  him. 
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As  for  Rodney — he  was  the  same  man 
who,  an  hour  ago,  in  the  theatre,  had  raged 
and  ftTithed  under  what  he  felt  to  be  an 
invasion  of  his  proprietar>'  rights  in  her. 

He  wouldn’t  have  defined  it  that  way, 
to  be  sure,  in  a  talk  with  Barr>-  Lake. 
Would  have  denied,  with  the  best  of  them, 
that  a  husband  had  any  proprietaiA*  rights 
in  his  wife.  But  the  intolerable  sense  of 
having  become  an  object  of  derision  or 
contemptuous  pity,  of  being  disgraced  and 
of  her  being  degraded,  couldn’t  derive  from 
anything  else  but  just  that. 

But,  somehow,  when  he  had  heard  her 
speak  his  name,  he’d  begun  to  tremble. 
And  when  he  had  felt  her  trembling,  too, 
the  bitter  phrases  had  died  on  his  tongue 
and  the  thoughts  that  propelled  them  were 
smothered  like  fire  under  sand.  And  as 
he’d  stood  confronting  her  in  her  mean 
little  room,  his  eyes  searching  her  face,  all 
he  had  been  looking  for  was  a  sign  of  the 
hunger — the  ages-old  hunger — that  was 
devouring  him.  And  when  he’d  found  it, 
that  was  enough  for  him.  The  great  issue 
that  was  to  be  fought  out  between  them 
remained  intact,  but  the  hunger  had  to  be 
satisfied  first. 

It  was*hours  later,  in  the  very  dead  of  the 
night,  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  with 
his  back  to  her,  that  the  old  sense  of  out¬ 
rage  and  degradation,  almost  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  left  him,  came  back.  And  came 
back  in  a  way  that  made  it  more  intoler¬ 
able  than  ever.  For  the  clear  flame  of  it 
had  lost  its  clarity;  the  confidence  that 
had  fanned  it  was  gone  —  the  sense  of 
his  own  rightness.  The  irresistible  surge 
of  passion  that  had  carried  him  off  had 
destroyed  that.  The  flame  smoked  and 
smoldered. 

“Have  you  anything  here,”  he  asked  her 
dully,  “besides  what  will  go  in  that  trunk?” 

It  was  the  surliness  of  his  tone,  rather 
than  the  words  themselves,  that  startled  her. 

“No,”  she  said,  puzzled.  “Of  course 
not.” 

“Then  throw  them  into  it  quickly,”  he 
said,  “and  we’ll  lock  the  thing  up.  Do  you 
owe  any  rent?” 

“Roddy!”  she  said.  He  heard  her  mov¬ 
ing  behind  him.  She  struck  a  match  and 
lighted  the  gas;  then  came  around  in  front 
of  him  and  stared  at  him  in  a  frowning 
incredulity.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“I  mean  we’re  going  to  get  out  of  this 
beastlv  place  now — to-night.  We’re  going 


home.  We  can  leave  an  address  for  the 
trunk.  If  it  never  comes,  so  much  the 
better.” 

Again  all  she  could  do  was  to  ask  him,, 
with  a  bewildered  stammer,  what  he  meant. 

“Because,”  she  added,  “I  can’t  go  home 
yet.  I’ve — only  started.” 

“Started!”  he  echoed.  “Do  you  think 
I’m  going  to  let  this  beastly  farce  go  any 
further?” 

.\nd  with  that  the  smoldering  fire  licked 
up  into  flame  again.  He  told  her  what  had 
hapjjened  in  his  office  that  afternoon,  told 
her  of  the  attitude  of  his  friends,  how  they’d 
all  known  about  it — undoubtedly  had  come 
to  see  for  themselves,  and,  out  of  pity  or 
contempt,  hadn’t  told  him.  He  told  her 
how  he’d  felt,  sitting  there  in  the  theatre. 
He  acaised  her,  as  his  wrath  burned  bright¬ 
er,  of  having  selected  the  thing  to  do  that 
would  hurt  him  worst,  of  having  borne  a 
grudge  against  him  and  avenged  it. 

It  was  the  ignoblest  moment  of  his  life, 
and  he  knew  it.  The  accusations  he  was 
making  against  her  were  nothing  to  those 
that  were  storing  up  in  his  mind  against 
himself.  The  sense  of  rightness  that  would 
have  made  him  gentle,  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  passion  he’d  shared  with  her, 
and  he  couldn’t  get  it  back. 

He  didn’t  look  at  her  as  he  talked,  and 
she  didn’t  interrupt;  said  no  word  of  denial 
or  defense.  The  big  outburst  sf>ent  itself. 
He  lapsed  into  an  uneasy  silence,  got  him¬ 
self  together  again,  and  went  on  trying  to 
restate  his  grievance — this  time  more  rea¬ 
sonably,  retracting  a  little.  But  under  her 
continued  silence  he  grew  weakly  irritated 
again. 

When  at  last  she  spoke,  he  turned  his 
eyes  toward  her  and  saw  a  sort  of  frozen 
look  in  her  dull  white  face  that  he  had 
never  seen  in  it  before.  Her  intonation  was 
monotonous,  her  voice  scarcely  audible. 

“I  guess  I  understand,”  she  said.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  I  wish  I  was  dead  or  not. 
If  I’d  died  when  the  babies  were  born.  .  .  . 
But  I’m  glad  I  came  away  when  I  did. 
And  I’m  glad,”  she  gave  a  faint  shudder 
there  at  the  alternative,  “I’m  glad  I’ve  got 
a  job  and  that  I  can  pay  back  that  hundred 
dollars  I  owe  you.  I’ve  had  it  quite  a 
while.  But  I’ve  kept  it,  hoping  you  might 
find  out  where  I  w'as  and  come  to  me,  as 
you  did,  and  that  we  might  have  a  chance 
to  talk.  I  thought  I’d  tell  you  howr  I’d 
earned  it,  and  that  you’d  be  a  little — proud 
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with  me  about  it,  proud  that  I  could  pay  it 
back  so  soon.” 

She  smiled  a  little  over  that,  a  smile  he 
had  to  turn  away  from.  “If  I  couldn’t  pay 
it  back  to-night — after  this.  I’d  feel  like 
killing  myself,  or  like — going  out  and  earn¬ 
ing  it  in  the  streets.  Because  that’s  what 
you’ve  made  me  to-night!” 

He  cried  out  her  name  at  that,  but  she 
went  on  as  if  she  hadn’t  heard. 

“I  went  away,  you  see,  because  I  couldn’t 
bear  to  have  the  love  jiart  of  your  life  with¬ 
out  a  sort  of  friendly  partnership  in  the  rest 
of  it.  But  I  didn’t  know  then  that  you 
could  love  me  while  you  hated  me,  while 
you  felt  that  I’d  unspeakably  degraded 
myself  and  disgraced  you,  so  that  while 
you  loved  me  and  had  me  in  your  arms,  you 
felt  degraded  for  doing  it.  I  didn’t  know 
that  till  now.  I  suppose  I’ll  be  glad,  some 
day,  that  it  all  happened;  that  I  met  you 
and  loved  you  and  had  the  babies,  even 
though  it’s  all  had  to  end,”  she  shuddered 
again,  “like  this.” 

It  wasn’t  till  he  tried  to  speak  that  her 
apparent  calm  was  broken.  Then,  with  a 
sudden  frantic  terror  in  her  eyes,  she  begged 
him  not  to — begged  him  to  go  away,  if  he 
had  any  mercy  for  her  at  all,  quicUy  and 
without  a  word.  In  a  sort  of  daze  he 
obeyed  her. 

The  tardy  winter  morning,  looking 
through  her  grimy  window,  found  her  sit¬ 
ting  there,  huddled  in  a  big  bath-robe,  just 
as  she’d  b^n  when  he  clos^  the  door. 
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TWO  days  later  Rodney  walked  in  on 
Frederica  at  breakfast,  alone. 
“Hello!”  Frederica  said,  holding 
out  a  hand  to  him,  but  not  rising.  “Just 
in  time  for  breakfast.” 

“Don’t  ring,”  he  said  quickly.  “I’ve  had 
all  I  want.  My  train  got  in  an  hour  ago 
and  I  had  a  try  at  the  station  restau¬ 
rant.” 

“Well,  sit  down,  anyway,”  said  Frederica. 
She  reached  out  a  cool,  soft  hand  and 
laid  it  on  one  of  Rodney’s  which  rested 
limply  on  the  table.  There  was  rather  a 
long  silence — ten  seconds,  p>erhaps.  Then: 

“How  did  you  find  out  about  it?”  Rod¬ 
ney  asked. 

They  were  both  too  well  accustomed  to 


these  telepathic  short-cuts  to  take  any  note 
of  this  one.  She’d  seen  that  he  knew,  just 
with  her  first  glance  at  him  there  in  the 
doorway;  and  something  a  little  tenderer 
and  gentler  than  most  of  her  caresses  about 
this  one,  told  him  that  she  did. 

“Harriet’s  back,”  she  said.  “She  got  in 
day  before  yesterday.  Constance  said 
something  to  her  about  it,  thinking  she 
knew.  They’ve  thought  all  along  that  you 
and  I  knew,  too.  Harriet  was  quick  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  pretend  she  did  and 
yet  find  out  about  it,  all  at  the  same  time. 
So  that’s  so  much  to  the  good.  That’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  having  them  find  out  we  didn’t 
know.  Of  course  Harriet  came  straight  to 
me.  I’m  glad  it  was  Harriet  that  Constance 
spoke  to  about  it  and  not  me.  I’d  probably 
have  given  it  away.  But  Harriet  never  bat¬ 
ted  an  eye.” 

“No,”  said  Rodney.  “Harriet  wouldn’t.” 

It  was  a  certain  dryness  in  his  intonation 
rather  than  the  words  themselves  that  Fred¬ 
erica  answered.  “She’d  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  you,  Roddy,”  she  said,  with  a 
vaguely  troubled  intensity.  And  then: 
“How  did  you  find  out  about  it,  Roddy? 
Who  told  you?” 

“No  one,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  uimaturally 
level  and  dry.  “I  went  to  see  the  show  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  country  client, 
and  there  she  was  on  the  stage.” 

“Oh!”  cried  Frederica — a  mufl3ed,  barely 
audible  cry  of  passionate  sympathy.  Then: 
“Roddy,”  she  demanded,  “are  you  sure  it’s 
true?  Are  you  absolutely  sure  riiat  it’s  real¬ 
ly  Rose?  Or  if  it  is,  that  she’s  in  her  right 
mind — that  she  hasn’t  just  wandered  off  as 
people  do  sometimes,  without  knowing  who 
they  are?” 

“There’s  nothing  in  that  notion,”  he  said. 
“It’s  Rose  all  right,  and  she  knows  what 
she’s  doing.” 

“You  mean  you’ve  seen  her  off  the  stage 
— talked  with  her?” 

He  nodded. 

She  pulled  in  a  long  sigh  of  anticipatory 
relief. 

“Well,  then,”  she  demanded,  “what  did 
she  say?  How  did  she  explain  how  she 
could  have  done  such  a  thing  as  that?” 

“I  didn’t  ask  her  to  explain,”  said  Rod¬ 
ney.  “I  asked  her  to  come  home  and  she 
wouldn’t.” 

“Oh,  it’s  wicked!”  she  cried.  “It’s  the 
most  abominably  selfish  thing  I  ever  heard 
of!” 
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“Pull  up,  Freddy!”  he  said.  Rather  gent¬ 
ly,  though,  for  him.  “There’s  no  good  going 
on  like  that.  And  besides  .  .  .  You  were 
saying  Harriet  would  do  anything  in  the 
world  for  me.  Well,  there’s  something  you 
can  do.  You’re  the  only  person  I  know 
who  can.” 

Her  answer  was  to  come  around  behind 
his  chair,  put  her  cheek  down  beside  his, 
and  reach  for  his  hands.  “Let’s  get  away 
from  this  miserable  breakfast -table,”  she 
said.  “Come  up  to  where  I  live,  where  we 
can  be  safely  by  ourselves;  then  tell  me 
about  it.” 

In  front  of  her  boudoir  fire,  looking  down 
on  her  as  she  sat  in  her  flowered  wing-chair, 
an  enormously  distended  rug-covered  pillow 
beside  her  knees  waiting  for  him  to  drop 
down  on  when  he  felt  like  it,  he  began  rather 
cautiously  to  tell  her  what  he  wanted. 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  reason  why  I’ve  come 
to  you,”  he  began,  “and  then  you’ll  see.  Do 
you  remember  nearly  two  years  ago,  the 
night  I  got  wet  coming  here  to  dinner — the 
night  you  were  going  to  marry  me  off  to 
Hermione  W’oodruff?  We  had  a  long  talk 
afterward,  and  you  said,  speaking  of  the 
chances  i)eople  took  getting  married,  that 
it  wasn’t  me  you  worried  about,  but  the 
girl,  whoever  she  might  be,  who  married 
me. 

The  little  gesture  she  made  admitted  the 
recollection,  but  denied  its  relevancy.  She’d 
have  said  something  to  that  effect,  but  he 
prevented  her. 

“No,”  he  insisted,  “it  wasn’t  just  talk. 
There  was  something  to  it.  Afterward, 
when  we  were  engaged,  two  or  three  times, 
you  gave  me  tips  about  things.  And  since 
we’ve  been  married  .  .  .  Well,  somehow, 
I’ve  had  the  feeling  that  you  were  on  her 
side;  that  you  saw  things  her  way — things 
that  I  didn’t  see.” 

“Little  things,”  she  protested;  “little  tiny 
things  that  couldn’t  possibly  matter — things 
that  any  woman  would  be  on  another  wom¬ 
an’s  side,  as  you  say,  about.” 

But  she  contradicted  this  statement  at 
once.  “Oh,  I  did  love  her!”  she  said  fierce¬ 
ly.  “Not  just  because  she  loved  you,  but 
because  I  thought  she  was  altogether  ador¬ 
able.  I  couldn’t  help  it.  And  of  course 
that’s  what  makes  me  so  perfectly  furious 
now — that  she  should  have  done  a  thing 
like  this  to  you.” 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Never  mind  about 
that.  This  is  what  I  want  you  to  do.  I 


want  you  to  go  to  see  her,  and  I  want  you 
to  ask  her,  in  the  first  place,  to  try  to  for¬ 
give  me.” 

“What  for?”  Frederica  demanded. 

He  ignored  the  question.  “I  want  you 
to  tell  her,”  he  went  on,  “that  it’s  impos¬ 
sible  that  she  should  be  more  horrified  at 
the  thing  I  did,  than  I  am  myself.  I  want 
you  to  ask  her,  whatever  she  thinks  my 
deserts  are,  to  do  just  one  thing  for  me,  and 
that  is  to  let  me  take  her  out  of  that  per¬ 
fectly  hideous  place.  I  don’t  ask  anytMng 
else  but  that.  She  can  make  any  terms  she 
likes.  She  can  live  where  or  how'  she  likes. 
Only — not  like  that.  Maybe  it’s  a  deserv^ed 
punishment,  but  I  can’t  stand  it!” 

There  was  the  cry’stallization  of  what  lit¬ 
tle  thinking  he  had  managed  to  do  in  the 
two  purgatorial  days  since  he’d  seen 
Rose — in  the  intervals  of  fighting  off  the 
memory  of  the  dull,  frozen  agony  he’d 
seen  in  Rose’s  face  as  he  left  her.  He  had 
sp>ent  those  days  locked  up  in  his  room, 
in  a  little  down-state  hotel  where  he  had 
gone  to  think — a  hotel  in  a  town  where 
he  knew  no  one.  At  first  there  had  been 
nothing  in  his  mind  at  all — his  whole  being 
was  a  dull  ache,  a  hollow,  gnawing,  physical 
ache.  But  he  had  felt  that  if  he  co^d  once 
get  the  engine  of  his  mind  to  going,  he  would 
be  all  right.  He  would  find  what  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Or  if  not  that,  at  least 
something  that  was  better  to  do  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Here  was  the  result.  No  great 
result,  truly. 

But  reflect  a  moment  what  Rodney’s  life 
had  been;  how  gently,  for  all  his  buoyant 
theories  about  the  acceptance  of  discipline, 
the  world,  in  its  material  aspect  at  any  rate, 
had  dealt  with  him.  He’d  always  been  rich, 
in  the  sense  that  his  means  had  always  been 
sufficient  to  his  wants.  He’d  never  in  his 
life  had  an  experience  that  even  resembled 
Portia’s  with  that  old  unpaid  grocery  bill. 
He’d  enjoyed  wearing  shabby  clothes,  but 
he’d  never  worn  them  because  he  could  af¬ 
ford  no  better.  He’d  always  made  a  point 
of  despising  luxuries,  to  be  sure.  But  it 
hadn’t  been  brought  to  his  attention  at  how 
high  a  level  he  drew  the  line  between  luxu¬ 
ries  and  mere  decent  necessities. 

He  wasn’t,  then,  near  so  much  of  a  Spar¬ 
tan  as  he  thought.  His  long  association 
with  the  Lakes  and  their  friends  might, 
you’d  think,  have  brought  him  the  conso¬ 
latory  reflection  that  a  woman  who  earned 
even  a  successful  chorus-girl’s  wages,  needn’t 


THERE  WAS  SOMETHING  ALERT 
ABOUT  HER  POSE  THAT  SUG¬ 
GESTED  SHE  WAS  EXPECTING 
SOMEBODY.  AND  THEN,  NOT 
LOUD,  BI'T  VERY  DISTINCTLY: 
"RODDY,”  SHE  SAID. 
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be  pitied  too  lamentably  on  the  score  of 
poverty. 

Rodney  did  know  well  enough,  of  course. 
He’d  read  the  Sage  Foundation  reports  on 
housing;  he  was  familiar  with  the  results  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Survey.  But  the  person  in 
question  now  wasn’t  the  Working  Girl.  It 
was  his  Rose! 

Frederica,  naturally,  w’as  mystified. 
“That’s  absurd,  of  course,  Roddy,”  she  said 
gently.  “You  haven’t  done  anything  to 
Rose  to  be  forgiven  for.” 

“You’ll  just  have  to  take  my  word  for  it,” 
he  said  shortly.  “I’m  not  exaggerating.” 

“But,  Roddy!”  she  persist^.  “Oh.  it’s 
no  wonder!  You’re  all  worn  out.  You 
look  as  if  you  hadn’t  slept  for  nights.  But 
you  must  be  sensible.  What  if  you  were 
angiy  and  lost  your  temper  and  hurt  her 
feelings?  Heavens!  W’eren’t  you  entitled 
to,  after  what  she’d  done?  And  when  she’d 
left  you  to  find  it  out  like  that?” 

“I  tell  you,  you  don’t  know  the  first  thing 
about  it.” 

“I  don’t  suppose  you  —  beat  her,  did 
you?” 

It  was  too  infuriating,  having  him  meek 
like  this! 

His  reply  was  barely  audible:  “I  might 
better  have  done  it.” 

Frederica  sprang  to  her  feet.  “Well,  then. 
I’ll  tell  you!”  she  said.  “I  won’t  go  to  her. 
I’ll  go  if  you’ll  give  me  a  free  hand.  If 
you’ll  let  me  tell  her  what  I  think  of  what 
she’s  done  and  the  way  she’s  done  it — not 
letting  you  know — not  giving  you  a  chance. 
But  go  and  beg  her  to  forgive  you,  I  won’t.” 

“.\11  right,”  he  said  dully.  “You’re  with¬ 
in  your  rights,  of  course.” 

The  miserable  scene  dragged  on  a  little 
longer.  Frederica  cried  and  pleaded  and 
stormed  without  moving  him  at  all.  He 
seemed  distressed  at  her  grief,  urged  her  to 
treat  his  request  as  if  he  hadn’t  made  it; 
but  he  explained  nothing,  answered  none  of 
her  questions. 

It  was  an  enormous  relief  to  her,  and,  she 
fancied,  to  him,  for  that  matter,  when,  after 
a  premonitory’  knock  at  the  door,  Harriet 
walked  in  upon  them. 

The  situation  didn’t  need  much  explain¬ 
ing,  but  Frederica  summed  it  up  while  the 
others  exchanged  their  coolly  friendly  greet¬ 
ings,  with  the  statement: 

“Rod’s  been  trying  to  get  me  to  go  to 
Rose  and  say  that  it  was  all  his  fault,  and 
I  won’t.” 


“Why  not?”  said  Harriet.  “What  earth¬ 
ly  thing  does  it  matter  whose  fault  it  is? 
He  can  have  it  his  fault  if  he  likes.” 

“You  know  it  isn’t,”  Frederica  muttered 
rebelliously. 

Harriet  seated  herself  delicately  and  de¬ 
liberately  in  one  of  the  curving  ends  of  a 
little  Victorian  sofa,  and  stretched  her  slim 
legs  out  in  front  of  her. 

“Certainly  I  don’t  care  whose  fault  it  is,” 
she  said.  “You  never  get  anywhere  by  tiy’- 
ing  to  decide  a  question  like  that.  What 
I’m  interested  in  is  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  It’s  not  a  very  nice  situation.  Nobody 
likes  it — at  least  I  should  think  Rose  would 
be  pretty  sick  of  it  by  now.  She  nuy  have 
been  crazy  for  a  stage  career,  but  she’s  prob¬ 
ably  seen  that  the  chorus  of  a  third-rate 
musical  comedy  won’t  take  her  anwhere. 
The  thing’s  simply  a  mess,  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  clear  it  up  as  quickly  and 
as  decently  as  we  can — and  it  can  be  cleared 
up  if  we  go  at  it  right.  Of  course  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  her  out  of  that 
horrible  place  as  soon  as  we  can.  And 
I  suppose  the  best  way  of  doing  it  will  be 
to  get  her  into  something  else — take  her 
down  to  New  York  and  work  her  into  a 
small  part  in  some  good  company.  Almost 
anything,  if  it  came  to  that,  so  long  as  it 
wasn’t  music.  Oh,  and  have  her  use  her 
own  name,  and  let  us  make  as  much  of  it 
as  we  can.  Face  it  out.  Pretend  we  like 
it.  I  don’t  say  it’s  ideal,  but  it’s  better  than 
this.” 

“Her  own  name!”  he  echoed  blankly. 
“Do  you  mean  she  made  one  up?” 

Harriet  nodded.  “Constance  mentioned 
it,”  she  said,  “but  that  was  before  I  knew 
what  she  was  talking  about.  And  of  course 
I  couldn’t  go  back  and  ask.  Daphne 
something,  I  think.  It  sounded  exactly 
like  a  chorus  name,  anyhow.”  And  then: 
“Well,  how’  about  it?  Will  you  play  the 
game?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  said,  w’ith  a  docility  that 
surprised  Frederica.  “I’ll  play  it.  It  comes 
to  exactly  the  same  thing,  w’hat  we  both 
w’ant  done,  and  our  reasons  for  doing  it  are 
important  to  nobody  but  ourselves.” 

She  turned  to  Frederica.  “You,  too, 
Freddy?”  she  asked.  “Will  you  give  your 
moral  principles  a  vacation  and  take  Rod’s 
message  to  Rose,  even  though  you  may 
think  it’s  Quixotic  nonsense?” 

“I’ll  see  Rose  myself,”  said  Rodney 
quietly. 
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Rodney  Finds  an  Address 


RODNEY’S  docility  went  to  the  length 
of  a  Turkish  bath,  a  good  sleep, 
fresh  clothes,  and  the  first  decently 
cooked  meal  he  had  had  since  he’d  dined 
at  the  club  three  days  before.  When  he 
turned  into  his  office,  about  five  o’clock, 
he  was  his  own  man  again,  perfectly  cap¬ 
able  of  a  greeting  to  Craig  and  Miss  Beach 
which  consigned  the  last  scene  between 
them  here  in  the  office  to  oblivion. 

His  fortitude  was  put  to  the  test,  too, 
during  the  first  five  minutes.  In  the  stack 
of  correspondence  on  his  desk  to  which 
Miss  Beach  directed  his  attention,  was  an 
unoj>ened  envelope  addressed  to  him  in 
Rose’s  handwriting.  He  couldn’t  restrain, 
of  course,  a  momentar\'  wild  hope  that  she 
had  written  to  tell  him  he  was  forgiven. 
But  he  paused  to  steel  himself  against  this 
hope  before  looking  to  see  what  the  thing 
contained. 

It  was  w’ell  he  did  so,  because  there  was 
nothing  in  it  but  a  postal  money -order  for 
a  hundred  dollars;  not  an  explanatory  line 
of  any  sort.  Of  course  the  message  it  car¬ 
ried  didn’t  need  writing.  It  smarted  like  a 
slap  across  the  face.  Yet,  down  underneath 
the  smart,  he  felt  something  that  glowed 
more  deeply,  a  feeling  he  couldn’t  have 
named  or  recognized,  of  pride  in  her  cour¬ 
age. 

He  was  badly  in  need  of  something  to  be 
proud  of,  too,  for  the  next  two  days  were 
full  of  humiliations. 

When  he  told  Harriet  and  Frederica  that 
he  would  see  Rose  himself,  he  hadn’t  any 
program  for  carrx-ing  out  this  intention.  He 
didn’t  want  to  wait  for  her  again  at  the 
stage-door.  There  mustn’t  be  anything 
about  their  next  talk  together  to  remind 
her  of  their  last  one,  and  it  would  be  better 
if  she  could  be  assured  in  advance  that  she 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  him.  So  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  write  her  a  letter  that 
would  show  her  how  he  felt  and  how  little 
he  meant  to  ask.  But  before  he  could  write 
the  letter  he  must  learn  her  name. 

He  thought  of  Jimmy  Wallace  as  a  per¬ 
son  who’d  be  able  to  help  him  out  here,  but 
in  the  circumstances  Jimmy  was  the  last 
person  he  wanted  to  go  to.  There  was  no 
telling  how  much  Jimmy  might  know  about 
the  situation  already.  The  intolerable 


thought  occurred  to  him  that  Rose  might 
even  have  talked  with  Jimmy  about  going 
on  the  stage  before  she  left  his  house.  No, 
the  person  to  see  w’as  the  manager  of  the 
theatre.  He’d  describe  Rose  to  him  and 
ask  him  who  she  was. 

His  attempt  to  carry  out  this  part  of  his 
plan  was  disastrously  unsuccessful.  The¬ 
atrical  managers  no  doubt  cherish  an  ideal 
of  courteous  behavior.  But  since  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  strangers  who 
ask  for  them  at  the  box-office  window  are 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  get  into  their  thea¬ 
tres  without  paying  for  their  seats,  they  de¬ 
velop,  protectively,  a  manner  of  undisguised 
suspicion  toward  all  people  who  don’t  know 
them,  and  toward  about  three-quarters  of 
those  who  pretend  they  do.  It  wasn’t  a 
manner  Rodney  was  accustomed  to,  and  it 
irritated  him.  Then,  until  he  had  got  his 
request  half  stated,  it  didn’t  occur  to  him 
in  what  light  the  manager  would  be  amply 
justified  in  regarding  it.  That  notion,  which 
he  interpreted  from  a  look  in  the  manager’s 
face,  confused  and  angered  him,  and  he 
stumbled  and  stammered. 

“We  don’t  do  that  sort  of  thing  ir  his 
theatre,”  the  manager  said  louc'  y  v*hv  ■ 
versation  had  taken  place  in  t  ac  Iol 
the  theatre,  too),  and  turned  a  .vay. 

The  grotesque  improbability  oi  the  true 
e.xplanation  that  the  woman  whose  name  he 
was  inquiring  about  was  his  wife,  silenced 
Rodney  and  turned  him  away. 

He  spent  the  rest  of  that  evening,  and  a 
good  part  of  the  next  day,  trving  to  think 
of  some  alternative  to  waiting  again  at  the 
stage-door.  But,  except  for  the  still  inad¬ 
missible  one  of  going  to  Jimmy  Wallace,  he 
couldn’t  think  of  one. 

So,  at  a  quarter  past  sev’en  that  night,  he 
stationed  himself  once  mdre  in  the  miserable 
alley,  to  wait  for  Rose.  Seeing  her  before 
the  show  would,  he  thought,  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  waiting  till  after  it.  The  mere  fact 
that  they  wouldn’t  have  very  long  to  talk, 
ought  to  reassure  her  that  he  didn’t  mean 
to  take  any  advantages.  He  could  show 
her  how  contrite  he  was,  how  little  he  meant 
to  ask,  and  then  leave  it  to  her  to  select  a 
place  and  time  to  talk  over  the  terms  of 
their  treaty. 

He  waited  from  a  quarter  after  seven  to 
half-past  eight,  but  Rose  didn’t  come.  The 
thought  that  perhaps  he  hadn’t  taken  his 
station  early  enough,  sent  him  back  to  an¬ 
other  vigil  at  half-past  ten.  .Xt  a  quarter 
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to  twelve,  his  patience  exhausted,  he  opened 
the  stage-door  and  told  the  doorman  he  was 
waiting  for  one  of  the  girls  in  the  sextette. 
The  doorman  informed  him  they  had  all 
gone  home. 

There  was,  unfortunately,  no  matin6e  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exercise 
of  all  the  will-power  he  had  that  he  stayed 
in  his  office  and  did  his  work  and  waited 
for  the  hour  of  the  evening  performance. 
Then  he  went  to  the  theatre  and  bought  a 
ticket.  When  the  sextette  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  stage,  he  saw  that  another 
girl  than  Rose  was  taking  her  part.  He 
went  out  into  the  lobby,  and  once  more 
sought  the  manager.  But  this  time  with  a 
different  air. 

“Haven’t  you  an  office  somewhere  where 
we  can  talk?”  he  demanded.  “This  is  im¬ 
portant.” 

Evidently  the  manager  saw  it  was,  be¬ 
cause  he  conducted  him  to  a  small  room 
with  a  desk  in  it,"  half-way  up  the  balcony 
stairs,  and  nodded  him  to  a  chair. 

“There  was  a  yoimg  woman  in  your  com¬ 
pany,”  Rodney  said,  “in  the  sextette.  She 
isn’t  playing  to-night.  I  want  to  know 
•^''at  her  stage  name  is  and  where  she  can 
be'  found.  I  assure  you  that  it’s  of  the  first 
importance  to  her  that  I  should  find 
her.” 

The  manager  looked  perplexed  and  rather 
unhappy.  But  he  didn’t  tell  Rodney  what 
he  wanted  to  know.  “She’s  left  the  com¬ 
pany,”  he  said,  “permanently.  That’s  all  I 
can  tell  you.” 

“Is  she  ill?”  Rodney  demanded. 

The  manager  said  not  that  he  knew  of, 
but  this  w’as  all  that  was  to  be  got  out  of 
him. 

The  thing  that  finally  silenced  Rodney 
and  sent  him  away,  was  the  reflection  that 
the  man  might  be  withholding  information 
about  her,  upon  Rose’s  own  request. 

He  went  aw'ay,  sore,  angry,  discouraged, 
jimmy  Wallace  Seemed  about  the  only  hop)e 
ffiere  was.  But  he’d  be  damned  if  he’d  go 
to  Jimmy.  Not  yet,  anyway.  And  then  he 
thought  of  Portia! 

She’d  tell  him.  She’d  have  to  tell  him. 
Why  hadn’t  he  thought  of  her  before?  He’d 
write  to  her  the  message  to  Rose  he’d  tried 
to  get  Frederica  to  carry.  Only,  that  would 
take  so  long!  And  he  ffidn’t  dare  telegraph 
lest  in  some  way  Mrs.  Stanton  might  be 
frightened.  Well  then,  he  would  go  to 
Jimmy  Wallace! 


He  telephoned  to  Jimmy  at  his  news- 
pap>er  office  the  next  morning.  But  it  was 
about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon  before 
he  got  him.  Jimmy  couldn’t  leave  for  an¬ 
other  hour,  it  seemed.  It  was  his  afternoon 
at  home  to  press-agents,  and  he  always  gave 
them  till  five-thirty  to  drop  in.  But  he 
didn’t  think  there  would  be  any  more  to¬ 
day,  and  if  Rodney  would  come  over  .  .  . 

Rodney  got  into  a  taxi  and  came,  and 
found  the  critic  at  his  shabby  old  desk  under 
a  green-shaded  electric  light,  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  solitude. 

“I’ve  come,”  said  Rodney,  finding  a  sort 
of  fierce  satisfaction  in  grasping  the  nettle 
as  tightly  as  possible,  “to  see  if  you  can  tell 
me  anything  about  my  wife.” 

Jimmy  may  have  felt  a  bit  flushed  and 
flustered,  but  his  face  didn’t  show  it,  and 
an  imaginative  insight  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  denying  the  possession  of,  led  him  to 
draw  most  of  the  sting  out  of  the  situation, 
with  the  first  words  he  said. 

“I’ll  tell  you  all  I  know",  of  course,  but  it 
kn’t  much.  Because  I  haven’t  had  a  word 
with  her  since  the  last  time  I  dined  at  your 
house,  ’way  back  last  September,  I  think 
it  was.  I  saw  her  on  the  stage  at  the  Globe, 
the  oj)ening  night  of  ‘The  Girl  Up-stairs,’ 
and  I  saw  that  she  recognized  me.  That’s 
how  I  knew  it  was  really  she.  And — well, 
I  want  you  to  know  this!  I  haven’t  told 
anybody  that  she  was  there.” 

“You  needn’t  tell  me  that,”  said  Rodney. 
“I’m  sure  of  it.  But  I’m  glad  you  did  tell 
me  the  other  thing.  But  here’s  the  situa¬ 
tion:  she’s  left  that  company;  left  it,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  as  a  result  of  a  talk  I  had  with  her 
after  I  found  her  there,  and  I  don’t  know 
where  she  is.  The  one  thing  I  have  got  to 
do,  just  now,  is  to  find  her.  I’ve  asked  at 
the  theatre,  and  they  won’t  tell  me.  I  im¬ 
agine  they’re  acting  on  her  instructions. 
And  as  I  don’t  even  know  the  name  she 
goes  by.  I’ve  found  it  pretty  hard  to  get 
anywhere.  I  want  you  to  help  me.” 

“Her  name  there  at  the  Globe  was  Doris 
Dane,”  said  Jimmy,  “and  I  imagine  that 
unless  she’s  left  the  show  business  alto¬ 
gether,  she’ll  have  kept  it;  because  it  would 
be,  in  a  small  way,  an  asset.  And  as  she’ll 
be  easier  to  find  if  she  has  stayed  in  the 
business  than  if  she  hasn’t,  why,  that’s  the 
presumption  to  begin  on.” 

He  lighted  his  pip>e  and  lapsed  into  a 
thoughtful  silence.  “How  long  ago  was  it 
you  talked  to  her?”  he  asked  presently. 
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“It’s  just  about  a  week,”  said  Rodney. 

“Well,”  said  Jimmy,  “they  sent  out  a 
Number  Two  company  of  The  Girl  Up¬ 
stairs’  last  Sunday  night.  If  she  had  any 
reason  for  wanting  to  leave  Chicago,  she 
might,  I  should  think,  have  gone  to  them 
and  asked  them  to  let  her  go  out  on  the 
road  with  that.  They  wouldn’t  have 
done  it,  of  course,  unless  she’d  convinced 
them  that  she  was  going  to  quit  the  Chicago 
company  anyway.  But  if  she  had  con¬ 
vinced  them  of  that,  they’d  have  done  it 
right  enough.  On  the  whole,  that  seems  to 
be  the  likeliest  place  to  look.” 

“Yes,”  said  Rodney,  “I  think  it  is.  Well, 
have  you  any  way  of  finding  out  where  the 
Number  Two  company  is  playing?” 

Jimmy  was  rummaging  in  the  litter  of 
magazines  on  top  of  his  desk.  He  pulled 
one  out  and  searched  among  the  back  pages 
of  it  for  a  moment. 

“Here  we  are!”  he  said.  “  ‘The  Girl  Up¬ 
stairs,’  ”  and  he  began  reading  ofiF  the  route. 
“They’re  playing  to-night,”  he  said,  “at 
Cedar  Rapids;  to  -  morrow  night  in  Du  - 
buque.”  He  glanced  at  his  watch.  “And 
the  quickest  and  surest  way  to  find  out  if 
she’s  with  the  company  is  to  ask  Alec  Mc- 
Ewen.  He’s  the  press-agent  of  the  company 
here,  and  he’d  be  sure  to  know.” 

“He’d  know,”  Rodney  demurred;  “but 
would  he  tell?” 

“He’d  tell  me,”  said  Jimmy.  “And  we 
can  find  him  easily  enough  at  this  time  of 
the  day.  I’ll  guarantee  to  locate  him  with¬ 
in  three  bars.  There’ll  be  no  one  in  to  see 
me  after  this,”  he  went  on,  slamming  down 
the  roll  top  of  his  desk,  “so  we  may  as  well 
go  straight  at  it.” 

Jimmy  hadn’t  overestimated  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  little  Alec  McEwen’s  orbit.  They 
walked  together  to  the  comer  of  Clark 
and  Randolph  streets  and,  working  radially 
from  there,  in  the  third  bar  they  found 
him. 

It  was  a  cramjjed,  cluttered  room,  thick 
with  highly  varnished  carv’ed  woodwork  and 
upholster^  leather.  Its  principal  ornament 
was  a  nude  Bouguereau  in  a  red-draped 
alcove,  heavily  overlighted  and  fearfully 
framed.  The  sort  of  picture  any  one  would 
have  yaw’ned  at  in  a  gallery,  it  acquired 
here,  from  the  hard  working  indecency  of 
its  intent,  a  weak  salaciousness. 

Rodney  found  himself  being  led  up  to  a 
group  in  the  far  corner  of  the  bar,  and 
guessed  rightly  that  the  young  man  with 


the  high  voice  and  the  seemingly  perma¬ 
nent  smile,  who  greeted  Jimmy  with  a  de¬ 
termined  facetiousness,  “Hello,  old  top! 
Drunk  again?” — was  the  man  they  sought. 

“Not  yet,”  said  Jimmy,  “but  I’m  willing 
to  help  you  along.  What’ll  it  be?  ’  ’  Then 
to  Rodney:  “This  is  Mr.  Alexander  Mc- 
Ewen,  the  leading  liar  among  our  local 
press-agents.  ”  He  added  quickly:  “You 
didn’t  come  aroimd  this  afternoon,  so  I 
suppose  there’s  nothing  stirring.  How’s 
business  over  at  the  Globe?” 

“Immense,”  said  Alec.  “Sold  out  three 
times  last  week.” 

“Do  you  hear  anything,”  Jimmy  asked, 
“about  the  road  company? — what  they’re 
doing?” 

“Rotten,”  said  Alec.  “But  that  don’t 
worry  Goldsmith  and  Block.  They  sold  out 
their  road  rights  to  Block’s  brother-in-law.” 

“By  the  way,”  said  Jimmy,  “who’s  the 
girl  in  the  sextette  that’s  quit?” 

“Doris  Dane?”  said  little  Alec.  “Say 
no  more.  So  you  were  on  that  lay,  too, 
you  old  fox!”  His  smile  widened  as  he 
looked  around  at  Rodney,  and  his  voice 
turned  to  a  crow.  “Trust  this  solenm  old 
bird  not  to  miss  a  bet.  She  was  some  lady, 
all  right!  Why,”  he  went  on  to  Jimmy, 
“she  had  some  sort  of  row  with  her  lover; 
big  brute  that  used  to  lie  in  wait  for  her 
in  the  alley.  You  ought  to  hear  the  ponies 
go  on  about  it.  So  she  gets  scared  and 
goes  to  Goldsmith  and  gets  herself  sent  out 
with  the  Nunjber  Two.  And  Goldsmith — 
believe  me — crazy!  He  had  his  eye  on  it, 
too.” 

Jimmy  finished  his  drink  with  a  jerk. 
“Come  along,”  he  said  to  Rodney.  “I 
don’t  like  this  place.  Let’s  get  out.” 

Rodney  managed  a  nod  that  seemed  un¬ 
concerned  enough,  in  response  to  Jimmy’s 
suggestion,  and  followed  him  out  to  the 
sidewalk.  The  sort  of  florid  rococo  chivalry 
that  would  have  “vindicated  his  wife’s  hon¬ 
or”  by  knocking  little  Alec  down,  was  an  in¬ 
conceivable  thing  to  him.  But  the  thing 
cut  deep.  He  felt  bemired.  He  wouldn’t 
have  minded  that,  of  course,  except  that 
the  miry  way  he’d  trodden  since  he’d  first 
gone  to  the  stage-door  for  Rose,  was  the 
way  she’d  taken  ahead  of  him. 

He  must  overtake  her  and  bring  her 
back! 

“I’m  a  thousand  times  obliged,”  he  said 
in  an  even  enough  tone  to  Jimmy.  “I’ll 
find  her  at  Dubuque,  then,  to-morrow.” 
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“She’ll  be  there,  right  enough, ’’saidjimmy. 

Then,  to  make  the  separation  they  both 
wanted  come  a  little  easier,  he  invented  an 
errand  over  on  State  Street  and  nodded 
Rodney  farewell. 

For  the  next  half-hour  he  cursed  himself 
with  vicious,  heartfelt  fluency,  for  a  fool. 
Mightn’t  he  have  known  what  little  Alec 
McEwen  would  say? 


Rodney  Makes  Rose  a  New  Proposition 


IT  WAS  a  beastly  day  in  Dubuque.  A 
gusty  rain,  whipping  up  from  the  south, 
by  way  of  answer  to  Uie  challenge  of  a 
heavy  snowfall  the  day  before,  inflicted  a 
combination  of  the  rigors  of  winter  with  a 
debilitating,  disquieting  hint  of  spring.  The 
train,  for  which  the  company  had  been 
routed  out  that  morning  at  seven  o’clock, 
had  been  blistering  hot,  and  the  necessarily 
open  windows  had  let  in  choking  clouds  of 
smoke. 

The  hotel  was  hot,  too.  Rose,  as  soon  as 
she  had  registered,  went  up  to  her  room  and 
washed  off  the  stains  of  travel  as  well  as 
she  could  in  water  that  was  the  color  of 
weak  coffee.  Then,  in  a  kimono,  she 
stretched  out  on  the  bed  to  make  up  some 
of  the  rest  their  early  departure  from  Cedar 
Rapids  had  deprived  her  of.  She  did  this 
methodically  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
but  without  any  great  conviction. 

Presently  a  knock  on  the  door  aroused 
her.  A  grinning  bell-boy  was  there  with  a 
folded  bit  of  p)ap)er  in  his  hand. 

“It’s  a  mistake,  I  think,”  she  said,  but 
he  recited  the  number  of  her  room  correctly, 
so  she  held  out  her  hand  for  it,  but  detain^ 
the  boy.  When  she  saw  Rodney’s  name 
signed  to  it  she  w’ent  back  into  the  room 
and  carried  the  note  to  the  window. 

“I  want  to  see  you  very  much,”  it  said, 
“and  shall  wait  in  the  lobby  unless  you  say 
impossible.  I’ll  submit  to  any  conditions 
you  wish  to  make.  No  bad  news.” 

Rose  stood  there  a  long  time.  Then,  with 
great  swiftness,  she  began  to  dress. 

The  thing  that  moved  her  to  an  extent 
that  terrified  her,  was  that  last  phrase.  The 
desire  it  showed  to  play  fair  with  her;  the 
unwillingness  to  take  advantage  of  a  fear 
his  coming  like  that  might  have  inspired 
her  with.  And  then  the  way  he  had  made 
it  possible  for  her,  with  a  single  word,  to 


send  him  away!  And  the  restraint  of  that 
“I  want  to  see  you  very  much!”  It  wasn’t 
like  any  Rodney  she  knew,  to  be  humble 
like  that.  His  humility  stripped  her  of  her 
armor.  If  he’d  been  imperious,  she  could 
have  gone  down  to  meet  him  with  her  head 
up.  Suppose  she  found  him  broken,  aged, 
with  a  dumb  need  for  her  crying  out  in  his 
eyes,  what  would  she  do?  Whait  could  she 
trust  herself  not  to  do?  But  just  in  human 
mercy  to  him  she  mustn’t  let  him  see  she 
was  wavering. 

Their  meeting  was  a  shock  to  both  of 
them;  an  incre^ble,  mocking  sort  of  anti¬ 
climax. 

He  was  standing  near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  when  she  came  down,  with  a  raincoat 
on  and  a  newspap>er  twisted  up  in  his  hand, 
and  at  sight  of  her,  he  took  off  his  soft  wet 
hat,  and  crushed  it  up  along  with  the  news¬ 
paper.  He  moved  over  toward  her,  but 
stopped  two  or  three  feet  away.  “It’s  very 
good  of  you  to  come,”  he  said,  his  voice  lack¬ 
ing  a  little  of  the  ridiculous  stiffness  of  his 
words,  not  much.  “Is  there  some  place 
where  we  can  talk  a  little  more — privately  ' 
than  here?  I  sha’n’t  keep  you  long.” 

“There’s  a  room  here  somewhere,”  she 
said.  “I  noticed  it  this  morning  when  we 
came  in.  Oh,  yes!  It’s  over  there.” 

The  room  she  led  him  to  was  an  appro¬ 
priately  preposterous  setting  for  the  alto¬ 
gether  preposterous  talk  that  ensued  be¬ 
tween  them.  It  had  a  mosaic  floor  with  a 
red  plush  carpet  on  it,  two  stained-glass 
windows  in  yellow  and  green,  flanking  an 
oak  mantel  which  framed  an  enormous  ex¬ 
panse  of  mottled  purple  tile,  with  a  diminu¬ 
tive  gas-log  in  the  middle.  A  glassy-looking 
oak  table  occupied  most  of  the  room,  and 
the  chairs  that  were  crowded  in  around 
it  were  upholstered  in  highly  polished 
coffee-colored  horse-hide,  with  very  ornate 
nails. 

“It’s  dreadfully  hot  in  here,”  Rose  said. 
“You’d  better  take  off  your  coat.”  She 
squeezed  in  between  the  table  and  one  of  the 
chairs,  and  seated  herself. 

Ro^ey  threw  down  his  wet  hat,  his  news¬ 
paper,  and  then  his  raincoat,  on  the  table, 
and  slid  into  a  chair  opp)osite  her. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  first,”  Rodney  said — 
and  his  manner  was  that  of  a  schoolboy  re¬ 
citing  to  his  teacher  an  apelogy  which  has 
been  rehearsed  at  home  under  the  sanction 
of  p)atemal  authority — “I  want  to  tell  you 
how  deeply  sorry  I  am  for  ...  I  want  to 
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say  that  you  can’t  be  any  more  horrified 
over  what  I  did — that  night  than  I  am.” 

He  had  his  newspaper  in  his  hands  again 
and  was  twisting  it  up.  His  eyes  didn’t 
once  seek  her  face.  But  they  might  have 
done  so  in  perfect  safety,  because  her  own 
were  fixed  on  his 
hands  and  the 
newspaper  they 
crumpled. 

He  didn’t  pre¬ 
sume  to  ask  her 
forgiveness,  he  told 
her.  He  couldn’t 
expect  that;  at 
least  not  at  pres¬ 
ent.  He  went  on 
lamely,  in  broken 
sentences,  repeat¬ 
ing  what  he’d  said 
al ready  in  still 
more  inadequate 
words.  He  was 
unable  to  stop 
talking  until  she 
should  say  some¬ 
th  i  n  g,  it  hardl>- 
mattered  what. 

And  she  was  unable 
to  say  anything. 

There  was  a  reason 
for  this: 

The  thing  that 
had  amazed  her  by 
crowding  up  into 
her  mind,  demand¬ 
ing  to  be  said,  was 
that  she  forgave 
him  utterly — if  in¬ 
deed  she  had  any- 
thing  more  to 
forgive  than  he. 

She’d  never 
thought  of  it  l>e- 
fore.  Now  she  rea¬ 
lized  that  it  was 
true.  He  was  as 
gqiltless  of  pre¬ 
meditation  on  that 
night  as  she.  If  he 
had  yieldtd  to  a 
rush  of  passion , 
even  while  his  other  instincts  felt  outraged 
by  the  things  she  had  done,  hadn’t  she  yield¬ 
ed  too,  without  ever  having  tried  to  tell  him 
certain  material  facts  that  might  change  his 
feeling?  They’d  both  been  victims,  if  one 


cared  to  put  it  like  that,  of  an  accident;  had 
ventured,  incautiously,  into  the  rim  of  a 
whirljxx)!  whose  irresistible  force  they  both 
knew. 

She  fought  the  realization  down  with  a 
frantic  repression.  It  wasn’t — it  couldn’t 
be  true!  Why 
.  hadn’t  she  seen 

it  was  true  be¬ 
fore?  Why  must 
the  reflection 
have  come  at  a 
moment  like 
this,  while  he  sat 
there,  across  the 
table  from  her 
in  a  public  room, 
laboriou  sly 
apologizing? 

The  formality 
of  his  phrases 
got  stiffer  and 
finally  congealed 
into  a  blank 
silence. 

Finally  she 
said,withagasp: 

scane- 
thing  to  ask  ycu 
to  —  forgive  me 
for.  That’s  for 
leaving  you  to 
find  out — where 
I  was,  the  way 
you  did.  You 
see,  I  thought  at 
first  that  no  one 
would  know  me, 
made  up  and  all. 
And  when  I 
found  out  I 
would  be  recog¬ 
nizable,  it  was 
too  late  to  stop 
—  or  at  least  it 
seemed  so.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  thought 
you  knew.  I  saw 
Jimmy  Wallace 
out  there  the 
op>ening  night, 
and  saw  he  rec¬ 
ognized  me,  and — I  thought  he’d  tell  you. 
.\nd  then  I  kept  seeing  other  pjeople  out  in 
front  after  that,  p)eople  we  knew,  who’d  come 
to  see  for  themselves,  and  I  thought,  of 
course,  you  knew.  And — I  suppose  I  was  a 


“I  have 


WHE.N  SHE  SAW 
RODNEY’S  NAME 
SICNED  TO  IT, 
SHE  WENT  BACK 
INTO  THE  ROOM 
AND  CARRIED 
THE  NOTE  TO 
THE  WINDOW. 
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coward — I  waited  for  you  to  come.  I  wasn’t, 
as  you  thought,  trying  (to  hurt  you.  But 
I  can  see  how  it  must  have  looked  like 
that.” 

He  said  quickly:  “You’re  not  to  blame 
at  all.  I  remember  how  you  offered  to  tell 
me  what  you  intended  to  do  before  you 
went  away,  and  that  I  wouldn’t  let  you.” 

Silence  froze  down  upon  them  again. 

“I  can’t  forgive  myself,”  he  said  at  last, 
“for  having  driven  you  out — as  I’m  sure  I 
did  —  from  your  position  in  the  Chicago 
company.  I  went  back  to  the  theatre  to 
try  and  find  you,  three  days  after — after 
that  night,  but  you  were  gone.  I’ve  been 
trying  to  find  you  ever  since.  I’ve  wanted 
to  take  back  the  things  I  said  that  night — 
about  being  disgraced  and  all.  I  was  angry 
over  not  having  known  when  the  other  peo¬ 
ple  did.  It  wasn’t  your  being  on  the  stage. 
We’re  not  as  bigot^  as  that. 

“I’ve  come  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  though, 
and  that  is  that  you’ll  let  me — let  us  all — 
help  you.  I  can’t — bear  having  you  live 
like  tWs,  knocking  about  like  this,  where  all 
sorts  of  things  can  happen  to  you.  And 
going  under  an  assumed  name.  I’ve  no 
right  to  ask  a  favor,  I  know,  but  I  do.  I 
ask  you  to  take  your  own  name  again — Rose 
Aldrich.  And  I  want  you  to  let  us  help  you 
to  get  a  better  position  than  this,  that  is,  if 
you  haven’t  changed  your  mind  about  being 
on  the  stage;  a  p>osition  that  will  have  more 
hop)e  and  promise  in  it.  I  want  you  to  feel 
that  we’re — with  you.” 

“Who  are  ‘we’?”  She  accompanied  that 
question  with  a  straight  look  into  his  eyes. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “the  only  two  people  I’ve 
talked  with  about  it — Frederica  and  Har¬ 
riet.  I  thought  you’d  be  glad  to  know  that 
they  felt  as  I  did.” 

The  first  flash  of  real  feeling  she  had 
shown,  was  the  one  that  broke  through  on 
her  repetition  of  the  name  “Harriet!” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  and  he  had,  for  about  ten 
seconds,  the  misguided  sense  of  dialectical 
triumph.  “I  know  a  little  how  you  feel  to¬ 
ward  her,  and  maybe  she’s  justified  it.  But 
not  in  this  case.  Because  it  was  Harriet 
who  made  me  see  that  there  wasn’t  any¬ 
thing — disgraceful  about  your  going  on  the 
stage.  It  was  her  own  idea  that  you  ought 
to  use  your  own  name  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  help  you.  She’ll  be  only  too  glad  to  help.” 

During  the  short  w’hile  she  let  elapse  be¬ 
fore  she  sfKjke,  his  confidence  in  the  convic- 
tion-carrv’ing  power  of  this  statement  ebbed 


somewhat,  though  he  hadn’t  seen  yet  what 
was  wrong  with  it. 

“Yes,”  she  said  at  last,  “I  think  I  can  see 
Harriet’s  view  of  it.  ‘As  long  as  Rose  had 
run  away  and  joined  a  fifth-rate  musical 
comedy  in  order  to  be  on  the  stage,  and  as 
long  as  everybody  knew  it,  the  only  thing 
to  do  was  to  get  her  into  something  respect¬ 
able  so  that  you  could  all  pretend  you  liked 
it.  It  was  all  pretty  shabby,  of  course,  for 
the  Aldriches,  and,  in  a  way,  what  you  de¬ 
served  for  marrying  a  person  like  that. 
Still,  that  was  no  reason  for  not  putting  the 
best  face  on  it  you  could.’  And  that’s  why 
you  came  to  find  me!” 

“No,  it  isn’t,”  he  said  furiously.  His 
elaborately  assumed  manner  had  broken 
down,  anyway.  “I  came  because  I  couldn’t 
help  coming.  I’ve  been — sick  ever  since 
that  night  over  the  way  you  were  living, 
over  the  sort  of  life  I’d — driven  you  to.  I’ve 
felt  I  couldn’t  stand  it.  I  wanted  you  to 
know  that  I’d  assent  to  anything,  any  sort 
of  terms  you  wanted  to  make  that  didn’t 
involve — this.  If  it’s  the  stage,  all  right. 
Or  if  you’d  come  home — to  the  babies.  I 
wouldn’t  ask  anything  for  myself.  You 
could  be  as  independent  of  me  as  you  are 
here  .  .  .” 

He’d  have  gone  on  elaborating  this  pro¬ 
gram  further  but  that  the  look  of  blank  in¬ 
credulity  in  her  face  stopped  him. 

“I  say  things  wrong,”  he  concluded  with 
a  sudden  humility  that  quenched  the  spark 
of  anger  in  her  eyes.  “I  was  a  fool  to  quote 
Harriet,  and  I  haven’t  done  much  better  in 
speaking  for  myself.  I  can’t  make  you 
see  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  I  can  see  plainly  enough,  Roddy,” 
she  said,  with  a  tired  little  grimace  that  was 
a  sorry  reminder  of  her  old  smile.  “I  guess 
I  see  too  well.  I’m  sorry  to  have  hurt  you 
and  made  you  miserable.  I  knew  I  was 
going  to  do  that,  of  course,  when  I  went 
away,  but  I  hoped  that,  after  a  while,  you’d 
come  to  see  my  side  of  it.  You  can’t  at  all. 
You  couldn’t  believe  that  I  was  happy  in 
that  little  room  up  on  Clark  Street,  that  I 
thought  I  was  doing  something  worth  doing; 
something  that  was  making  me  more  nearly 
a  person  you  could  respect  and  be  friends 
with.  And,  from  what  you’ve  said  just  now, 
it  seems  as  if  you  couldn’t  believe  even  that 
I  was  a  person  with  any  decent  5e//-respect. 
The  notion  that  I  could  blackmail  your  fam¬ 
ily  into  lending  me  their  name  and  social 
IK)sition  to  get  me  a  better  job  on  the  stage 
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than  I  could  earn!  Or  the  notion  that  I 
could  come  back  to  your  house  and  pretend 
to  be  your  wife  without  even  .  .  .  !” 

The  old  possibility  of  frank  talk  between 
them  was  gone.  She  couldn’t  complete  the 
sentence. 

“So  I  guess,”  she  concluded  after  a  si¬ 
lence,  “that  the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  go  home  and  forget  about  me  as  well  as 
you  can  and  be  as  little  miserable  about  me 
as  possible.  I’ll  tell  you  this,  that  may 
make  it  a  little  easier;  you’re  not  to  think 
of  me  as  starving  or  miserable,  or  even  un¬ 
comfortable  for  want  of  money.  I’m  earn¬ 
ing  plenty  to  live  on,  and  I’ve  got  over  two 
hundred  dollars  in  the  bank.  So,  on  that 
score  at  least,  you  needn’t  worry.” 

There  was  a  long  silence  while  he  sat  there 
twisting  the  newspaper  in  his  hands,  his 
eyes  downcast,  his  face  dull  with  the  look 
of  defeat  that  had  settled  over  it. 

In  the  security  of  his  averted  gaze,  she 
took  a  long  look  at  him.  Then,  with  a 
wrench,  she  looked  away. 

“You  will  let  me  go  now,  won’t  you?” 
she  asked.  “This  is — hard  for  us  both,  and 
it  isn’t  getting  us  anywhere.  And — and  I’ve 
got  to  ask  you  not  to  come  back.  Because 
it’s  impossible,  I  guess,  for  you  to  see  the 
thing  my  way.  You’ve  done  your  best  to, 
I  can  see  that.” 

He  got  up  out  of  his  chair,  heavily,  tired- 
ly;  put  on  Us  raincoat,  and  stood,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  crumpling  his  soft  hat  in  his  hands, 
looking  down  at  her.  She  hadn’t  risen. 
She’d  gone  limp  all  at  once,  and  was  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  table. 

“Good-by,”  he  said  at  last. 

She  said  “Good-by,  Roddy,”  and  watched 
him  walking  across  the  lobby  and  out  into 
the  rain.  He’d  left  his  newspaper.  She 
took  it,  gripped  it  in  both  hands,  just  as 
he’d  done;  then,  with  an  effort,  got  up  and 
mounted  the  stairs  to  her  room. 

The  violent  struggle  she  had  had  to  make 
during  the  last  few  moments  in  her  effort  to 
retain  her  self-control,  had  pretty  well  ex¬ 
hausted  her.  Only,  had  it  b^n  self-control 
after  all?  That  question  shook  her.  Had 
she  meant  to  be  merciless  to  him  like  that; 
to  send  him  away  utterly  discouraged  in  his 
sad  humility,  when  the  touch  of  an  out- 
reached  hand  would  have  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  world  for  him?  Had  she  really 
been  as  noble  as  she  felt  while  she  was  de¬ 
fending  the  impregnable  righteousness  of  her 
position  and  so  completely  demolishing  his? 


Despite  the  suffering  she  had  caused 
him,  he  had  crucified  his  pride  again 
and  come  to  find  her;  not  with  reproaches — 
with  utter  contrition  and  humility.  The 
measures  he’d  suggested  for  easing  their 
strained  situation  were,  to  be  sure,  madden¬ 
ingly  beside  the  mark.  The  fact  that  he’d 
offered  them  betrayed  his  complete  failure 
to  understand  the  situation.  But  it  had 
cost  him,  evidently,  as  much  pain  to  work 
them  out  and  bring  them  to  her  as  if  they 
had  been  the  real  solvents  he  took  them  for. 
And  she  had  contemptuously  tom  them  to 
shreds,  and  sent  him  away  feeling  like  an 
unpardoned  criminal. 

Yet  now,  she  protested,  she  was  being  as 
unfair  to  herself  as  she  had  been  to  him. 
What  sort  of  situation  would  they  have 
found  themselves  in,  had  she  confessed  her 
true  new  feelings  about  the  love-storm  that 
had  swept  over  them,  that  night  of  the  Feb¬ 
ruary  gale?  What  good  would  protestations 
of  love  and  sympathy  for  him  do,  if  she  had 
to  go  on  denying  him  the  tangible  evidence 
and  guarantee  of  these  feelings?  She  must 
deny  them.  Could  she  go  home  to  him  now, 
a  repentant  prodigal?  Or  even  if,  after 
hearing  her  story,  he  denied  she  was  a  prodi¬ 
gal — professed  to  see  in  it  a  reason  for  taking 
her  fully  into  his  life  as  his  friend  and  part¬ 
ner?  They  might  have  a  wonderful  week 
together,  living  up  to  their  new  standard, 
professing  all  sorts  of  new  understandings. 
But  the  thing  wasn’t  to  be  for  a  week.  It 
was  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  She’d  never 
be  able  to  feel  that,  in  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  he  wasn’t  ashamed  of  her,  as  his  world 
would  say  he  ought  to  be.  What  satisfying 
guarantee  could  he  ever  give  her  that  he 
wasn’t  ashamed?  She  couldn’t  think  of 
any. 

Oh,  it  was  all  hopeless!  WTiat  were  they 
but  chips  floating  down  the  current;  thrown 
together  by  one  casual  eddy,  and  parted  by 
another!  Half  an  hour  ago,  longing  for  each 
other  unspeakably,  they  had  been  within 
hand’s  reach.  Now,  thanks  to  a  few  mean¬ 
ingless  words,  arguments,  ideas,  they  were 
parted  and  she  was  clutching,  as  a  sole  tan¬ 
gible  memento  of  him,  a  rolled-up  newspa¬ 
per  which  she  loved  because  she’d  seen  his 
strong,  lean  hands  gripping  it. 

She  unrolled  it  and  pressed  it  against 
her  face,  then  laid  it  on  her  knee  and 
smoothed  out  its  rumpled  folds  and  stroked 
it.  Mechanically  she  read  the  headlines: 
Mortimore  Banks  Crash!  She  knew  who 
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Mortimore  was.  Once  a  powerful  boss, 
now  a  discredited  politician.  He’d  owned  a 
whole  string  of  banks,  it  appeared,  whose 
solvency  seemed  to  have  evaporated  along 
with  the  decay  of  his  prestige. 

She  read  without  interest,  but  just  be¬ 
cause  it  was  printed  in  black-faced  typ)e,  a 
list  of  the  banks  in  Chicago  that  the  ex¬ 
aminer  had  closed.  But  presently  she  turned 
back  with  a  look  a  little  more  thoughtful,  and 
read  it  again.  The  names  of  banks  were  so 
absurdly  alike,  one  never  could  tell.  Pres¬ 
ently  she  went  over  to  her  suit-case,  rum¬ 
maged  in  it,  and  produced  a  little  bank¬ 
book.  Then  she  dropp>ed  the  book  and  the 
newspaper  together  into  her  bag  and  shut 
it. 

She  smiled  a  little  cynically.  Would  she 
have  refused  Rodney’s  offer  of  help,  she 
wondered,  if  she  had  known  an  hour  ago 
that  the  two  hundred  dollars  she’d  relied 
on  so  confidently  to  pull  her  out  of  this  rut 
and  give  her  a  fresh  start  whenever  she  was 
ready  to  attempt  it,  had  gone  into  the  p>ock- 
ets  of  that  fat-faced  politician? 


Stranded 


From  Dubuque  the  company  made 
a  circuit  northward  into  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  swung  around  a 
loop,  and  worked  their  way  south  again. 
Disaster  stalked  behind  them  all  the  way, 
casting  its  lengthening  shadow  before  for 
them  to  walk  in.  On  the  very  first  salary 
day  after  Rodney’s  newspaper  had  informed 
Rose  of  her  true  financial  situation,  the 
manager  doled  out  a  little  money  on  ac¬ 
count  to  the  more  exigent  members  of  the 
company,  and  remunerated  the  others  with 
thanks,  a  nervous  smile,  and  the  rock-ribbed 
assurance  that  they’d  get  it  all  next  week. 
The  long  jump  they’d  just  taken,  and  a 
couple  of  bad  houses  (they  were  all  bad,  but 
the  two  he  spoke  of  couldn’t  be  called  audi¬ 
ences  at  all,  except  by  courtesy)  had  caused 
a  temporary  stringency. 

Rose  saw  what  the  more  experienced 
members  of  the  company  were  doing  and 
knew  that  she  ought  to  follow  their  exam¬ 
ple:  keep  after  the  manager  for  her  money, 
hound  him,  appeal  to  him,  invent  fictitious 
needs,  and  then  not  sp)end  a  cent  except 
what  was  absolutely  wrung  out  of  her  by 
necessity,  so  that  when  the  crash  came  she 


wouldn’t  be  left  penniless.  But  she  lacked 
the  energy  to  do  it. 

Somehow  the  days  dragged  along  until 
the  pursuing  and  long-visible  disaster  final¬ 
ly  overtook  the  company  in  Centropolis,  Il¬ 
linois  (this  is  not  the  real  name  of  the  city, 
but  it  is  no  more  flagrant  a  misnomer  than 
the  one  it  boasts).  They  played  a  matinee 
here  and  an  evening  performance  to  two  al¬ 
most  empty  houses  that  gave  them  the  coup 
de  grace. 

There  was  no  call  p)osted  on  the  bulletin- 
board  that  night,  and  the  next  day,  after  a 
brisk  exchange  of  telegrams  with  Chicago, 
the  manager  called  the  company  together 
in  one  of  the  sample-rooms  of  the  hotel  and 
announced  that  the  tour  was  off.  He  also 
announced,  with  a  magnanimity  which  put 
far  into  the  background  the  fact  that  he 
owed  them  all  at  least  two  weeks’  salary, 
that  everybody  in  the  company  would  be 
provided  with  a  first-class  ticket  for  Chicago. 

Rose  didn’t  go  to  the  railway  station  to 
sign  her  receipt  and  get  her  ticket  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  What  was  there  in  Chicago  for  her? 
She  meant  to  stay,  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  in  Centropolis.  She  checked  her  suit¬ 
case  in  the  coat-room,  and,  with  a  sensation 
of  relief,  watched  the  mournful  company  file 
aw’ay. 

She  had  three  dollars  and  some  small 
change,  and  the  day  before  her. 


Rose  Again  Hunts  a  Job 


CENTROPOLIS  wasn’t  a  very  big 
town,  but  it  had  a  wide,  well-paved 
street  lined  with  stores,  and  a  pleas¬ 
ant  variety  of  gravel  roads  winding  round 
hills  which  had  neat  and  fairly  prosperous- 
looking  houses  scattered  over  them.  A 
rather  dignified  old  court-house  among  the 
big  trees  of  the  Square  proclaimed  the  place 
a  county-seat.  It  was  a  warm  April  day; 
the  grass  was  green  and  the  little  leaves  al¬ 
ready  were  bursting  out  on  the  shrubbery. 

Rose’s  idea  was  to  stroll  about  a  little 
and  get  her  bearings  first,  and  then  go  into 
one  store  after  another  on  Main  Street  un¬ 
til  she  should  find  a  job.  She  had  no  serious 
misgiving  that  she  wouldn’t  get  one  eventu¬ 
ally;  before  night,  this  was  to  say. 

But  her  confidence  was  short-lived.  She 
cut  short  her  ramble  about  the  streets  be¬ 
cause  of  the  stares  she  attracted,  and  the 
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remarks  about  herself  that  she  couldn’t  ig¬ 
nore,  Young  men  shouted  at  each  other,  di¬ 
recting  attention  to  her  with  a  brutality  of 
epithet  that  brought  the  blood  to  her  cheeks. 

People  got  together  in  groups  and  nodded 
at  her,  pointed  at  her.  A  few  of  them  leer¬ 
ed,  but  more  of  them  scowled.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  sense  of  outrage  that  she  hadn’t  left 
the  town  when  the  rest  did. 

There  was  a  dry-goods  store  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  corner  of  the  street,  which  she’d  se¬ 
lected  as  she  walked  along  as  the  place  to 
begin  her  quest.  She  made  a  detour  around 
two  or  three  blocks  in  order  to  avoid  re¬ 
tracing  her  steps  down  Main  Street  and  slip¬ 
ped  into  the  door  of  this  establishment  as 
unostentatiously  as  she  could. 

She  was  saved  inquiring  for  the  proprietor 
by  the  conviction  that  the  rather  dapper¬ 
looking,  gray-haired  man  who  came  blink¬ 
ing  toward  her  in  a  near-sighted  way  as  she 
paused  in  the  main  aisle,  was  he. 

“My  name’s  Rose  Stanton,’’  she  said  as 
he  came  up.  “I’ve  come  to  see  if  I  can  get 
employment  in  your  store.’’ 

His  manner  changed  instantly.  He  came 
a  step  closer  and  stared  at  her  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  he  didn’t  tr>'  to  conceal. 

“I  haven’t  had  any  e.xp>erience  as  a  sales¬ 
woman,’’  she  went  on,  “and  I  know  there’s 
a  lot  to  learn.  But  I’d  work  hard  and  learn 
as  fast  as - ’’ 

“Excuse  me,’’  he  said,  “but  aren’t  you  a 
member  of  that  theatrical  company  that 
was  here  last  night?” 

The  intensity  with  which  he  was  staring 
at  her  made  her  look  away,  and  her  eyes 
rested  on  a  young  man  whose  strong  family 
likeness  to  the  proprietor  identified  him  for 
her  as  his  son.  At  this  question  he  stared 
at  her,  too. 

The  older  man  whipped  around  upon  his 
son.  “Clear  out,  Jim,”  he  said  sharply. 
And  then  to  Rose:  “You  haven’t  answ’er^ 
my  question,” 

“I  was  a  member  of  that  company,”  she 
said.  “But.  .  .  .” 

“We  have  no  vacancy  at  present,”  he  said 
sharply.  “Good  day.” 

She  flinched  a  little,  but  stood  her  ground. 
“I  said  I  wasn’t  ex]>erienced  as  a  saleswom¬ 
an,”  she  said;  “but  there  are  some  things  I 
know  a  good  deal  about  —  clothes  and 
hats - ” 

He  hadn’t  stayed  to  listen;  had  walked 
straight  to  the  door  and  opened  it.  Reluc¬ 
tantly  she  followed  him. 
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“There’s  no  place,”  he  said,  “in  this  store, 
or  I  trust  in  the  town  either,  for  young  wom¬ 
en  of  your  sort.  Good  day!” 

Rose  made  four  more  applications  for 
work  on  Main  Street,  all  with  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  Some  of  those  who  refused  her  were 
panicky  about  it;  one  threatened  to  have 
her  put  in  jail.  One  looked  knowing,  and 
after  he  had  expressed,  in  jocular  though 
emphatic  terms,  his  sense  of  her  impossibil¬ 
ity  as  a  publicly  acknowledged  employee, 
intimated  a  desire  to  prosecute  a  p>ersonal 
acquaintance  with  her  further,  i 

It  was  fortunate  for  Rose  that  her  first 
applications  were  met  by  anger,  rude  dis¬ 
courtesy,  and  openly  avowed  suspicion,  be¬ 
cause  this  treatment  roused  in  her,  for  the 
first  time  in  months,  a  strong  surge  of  in¬ 
dignation.  Her  blo(^  came  up  after  each 
of  these  encounters,  nearer  and  nearer  the 
boiling-point.  The  man  who  finally  smiled 
at  her  like  a  satyr,  was  shriveled  by  the 
blaze  of  her  blue  eyes,  and  was  left,  red¬ 
faced,  blustering  weakly  after  her. 

When  she  walked  back  to  the  hotel  along 
Main  Street,  the  lassitude  which  had  so 
long  held  her  half-paralyzed  was  gone.  She 
was  the  old  Rose  again;  the  Rose  whom 
Galbraith  would  have  recognized — fearless, 
and,  in  a  quite  unreasoning  way,  confident. 
A  sense  of  the  unreality  of  the  past  weeks 
grew  stronger  in  her.  She  felt  like  a  p>erson 
just  waking  out  of  a  long,  troubled  dream. 

She  made  her  way  among  the  loungers  in 
the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  not  unmindful  of 
their  stares,  but  magnificently  impervious 
to  them;  came  up  to  the  desk  and  told  the 
clerk  she  wanted  to  see  the  proprietor. 

“Nothing  doing,”  said  the  clerk. 

Then,  as  he  got  the  straight  look  of  her 
eyes,  he  amended  his  speech  a  little.  “It 
won’t  do  you  any  good  to  see  him,”  he  said 
sulkily. 

“I’U  see  him,  if  you  please,”  said  Rose. 
“Will  you  have  him  called?” 

The  clerk  hesitated.  Stranded  “actress¬ 
es”  weren’t  in  the  habit  of  talking  like  that. 
Then  his  difficulty  was  solved  for  him. 
“There  he  goes  now,”  he  said.  “You  can 
talk  to  him  if  you  like.”  ’ 

The  proprietor  was  sixty  years  old,  p>er- 
haps;  gray,  stooped,  stringy  of  neck.  He 
had  a  good  shrewd  pair  of  eyes,  not  alto¬ 
gether  unkindly.  Rose  had  seen  him  before, 
but  hadn’t  known  who  he  was. 

He  was  making,  just  now,  for  a  little  office 
he  had,  that  opened  into  the  railed-off  space 
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behind  the  desk,  and,  by  another  door,  into 
the  corridor.  He  had  another  man  with 
him,  but  it  was  evident  that  their  business 
wasn’t  going  to  take  long.  The  door  into 
the  corridor  was  left  ojjen  behind  them,  and 
there  Rose  waited.  When  the  other  man 
came  out,  she  stepped  inside. 

There  was  nothing  kindly  about  the  look 
the  proprietor’s  eyes  directed  at  her  when 
he  saw  who  she  was.  He  looked  up  at  her 
with  a  frown  of  resignation. 

“So  you  didn’t  go  to  Chicago  with  the 
rest  of  the  troupe?”  he  said.  “That’s  where 
you  made  a  mistake,  I  guess.” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  go  to  Chicago,”  she 
said. 

“I  suppose,”  he  drawled  ironically, “you’ve 
written  or  telegraphed  to  some  friends  for 
money,  and  that  it’s  surely  coming,  and 
that  you  want  to  stay  here  in  my  hotel  on 
credit  till  it  does.  Well,  there’s  not  a  chance 
in  the  world.  The  clerk  could  have  told  you 
that.  I  suppose  he  did.” 

“I  haven’t  sent  for  money,”  said  Rose. 
“There’s  no  one  I  could  send  to.  I’ve  got 
to  earn  it  for  myself,  and  I  thought  there 
was  as  good  a  chance  to  earn  it  here  as  in 
Chicago.” 

“Well!”  said  the  proprietor.  “You’ve  got 
your  nerve  with  you,  at  any  rate.  But  I’ll 
tell  you,  young  woman,  the  town  of  Cen- 
tropwlis  don’t  take  kindly  to  the  efforts  of 
.  young  women  of  your  sort  to  make  a  living, 
nor  to  the  way  the>’  make  it.” 

“You’re  wrong,”  said  Rose,  dangerously 
quiet,  “if  you  think  I  mean  to  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  in  any  other  than  a  decent,  honest  way. 
I  have  already  asked  for  work  in  five  places 
on  Main  Street,  and  I  have  been  refused  as 
if  I  were  the — sort  of  person  you’ve  just 
called  me.  I’m  going  to  keep  on  until  I  find 
somebody  in  this  town  who’s  clean  enough 
minded  to  recognize  decency  when  he  sees 
it.  There  are  people  like  that,  of  course, 
even  in  Centropolis.  I  didn’t  come  in  here 
to  borrow  money  of  you,  nor  to  ask  for  cretl- 
it.  I  came  to  ask  for  a  job  as  a  waitress. 
Won’t  you  give  it  to  me?” 

“Well,  I  should  say  not,”  said  John  Cul¬ 
ver.  “Look  here!  What’s  the  use?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  are  what  you  say.  .  .  .” 

“You  know  I  am,”  interrupted  Rose. 

“Well,  I  say,  suppose  it’s  true.  What’s 
the  use?  Do  you  think  any  decent  store¬ 
keeper  on  Main  Street  would  risk  his  repu¬ 
tation  by  giving  a  job  to  a  stranded  actress 
that  had  come  here  with  a  rotten  show  like 


the  one  you  was  with,  or  that  I  could  have 
you  in  my  dining-room?  This  is  a  respect¬ 
able  hotel,  I  tell  you.” 

He  broke  off,  a  sudden  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  Then  he  smiled.  “You  might  try 
Miss  Gibbons,”  he  said. 

“Who  is  she?”  Rose  asked. 

By  now  Culver  was  smiling  broadly. 
Apparently  there  was  something  exquisitely 
humorous  in  the  notion  of  an  encounter  be¬ 
tween  Rose  and  this  lady  he’d  mentioned. 

“She’s  lived,”  he  said,  “and  practised 
gossip  and  millinery,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  up  over  the  drug-store  on  the  next 
comer.  There’s  certainly  nobody  in  this 
tier  of  counties  whose  opinion  she’s  afraid 
of.  But  I  don’t  recommend  her  seriously. 
You  will  get  small  comfort  out  of  her.” 

“All  right,”  said  Rose,  “we’ll  see.” 

She  walked  straight  from  the  hotel  to  the 
stairs  beside  the  drug-store  on  the  next 
comer,  which  1^  up  to  Miss  Gibbons’s 
atelier.  She  walked  fast,  conserving,  as  a 
precious  thing  that  might  ebb  away  from 
her,  the  warm  feeling  of  indignant  contempt 
her  talk  with  Culver  had  inspired  her  with. 
So  it  wasn’t  at  all  in  the  manner  of  a  dis¬ 
heartened  applicant  for  work  that  she 
pushed  open  the  glass  door  with  “Gibbons. 
Modes"  painted  on  it,  and  stepped  inside. 

A  bell  had  mng  somewhere  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  as  she  opened  the  door,  and  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room  as  she  entered  it.  But 
she  hadn’t  much  time  to  look  around;  only 
long  enough  to  get  the  impression  that  the 
place  was  somehow  overflowing  with  hats, 
when  another  door  opened,  and  a  thin, 
gray-haired,  tight  little  woman  confronted 
her. 

She  was  unmistakably  Miss  Gibbons, 
and  in  that  first  glance  Rose  liked  her.  Her 
features  were  rather  too  big  for  her  small 
face — a  big  nose  not  finely  made,  a  wide, 
thin-lipped  mouth,  and  a  long  chin — and 
her  eyes,  looking  very  straight  out  through 
gold-rimmed  spectacles,  had  a  penetrating 
brightness  about  them  that  was  a  little 
formidable.  It  was  not  what  one  would 
call  a  good-natured  face.  But  good-natured 
sentimentality  was  the  last  thing  Rose  was 
looking  for. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  she  asked. 
Her  voice  was  as  tight  and  brisk  as  the  rest 
of  her. 

“I’m  looking  for  a  job,”  said  Rose. 

Miss  Giblx)ns  came  a  step  closer,  and  her 
bright  look  pierced  a  little  more  deeply. 


“DORIS  DANE?” 
SAID  LITTLE  ALEC. 
“SAY  NO  MORE.  S<^ 
YOU  WERE  ON  THAT 
LAY,  TOO,  YOU  OLD 


“So!”  she  said.  “You’re  the  actress,  are 
you?” 

Rose  smiled  at  that.  “I’m  not  a  real 
actress,”  she  said,  “but  I’m  who  you  mean. 
I  was  a  chorus-;?irl  with  that  company  that 
broke  down  here.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  go  away  when  the  rest  of 
them  did?”  the  milliner  demanded. 

“I  decided  I  didn’t  want  to  go  on  being  a 
chorus-girl,”  said  Rose,  “and  I  thought 
there  was  as  good  a  chance  of  getting  other 
work  here  as  in  Chicago.” 

“That  was  a  sort  of  fool  idea,  I  guess, 
wasn’t  it?”  Miss  Gibbons  suggested. 

“It  seems  so,  up  to  now,”  said  Rose.  “I 
sjjent  the  morning  on  Main  Street  without 
having  any  luck.  I  went  to  five  places,  and 


I  asked  Mr.  Culver  to  hire  me  as  a  waitress.” 

“.\nd  I  reckon,”  said  Miss  Gibbons,  “that 
he  told  you  he  kejit  a  respectable  hotel.  He 
may  have  put  some  frills  on  it,  but  that’s 
close  enough  to  go  on,  isn’t  it?” 

Rose  nodded.  In  her  relief  at  finding  her 
situation  so  well  understood  she  was  turning 
a  little  limp.  *  ' 

“WTiy  did  you  come  to  me?”  Miss  Gib¬ 
bons  demanded. 

“Mr.  Culver  suggested  it — though  he 
warned  me  it  wouldn’t  do  any  good,” 
Rose  said,  smiling  a  little. 

“I  suppose  that  was  his  fool  idea  of  being 
funny,”  the  milliner  commented.  “He 
thought  it  was  a  chance  to  get  me  {wison 
mad.” 
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Rose  nodded  a  little  wearily.  “Yes,”  she 
said,  “I  suppose  that  was  it.” 

“Well,”  she  said,  “you  came  to  me  any¬ 
way,  though  you  saw  Culver  meant  it  for  a 
joke.  Why  (hd  you  do  that?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Rose.  “I  thought 
I  would.” 

“And  you  haven’t  told  me  yet,”  said 
Miss  Gibbons,  “that  you’re  really  straight 
and  respectable.  What  have  you  got  to 
say  about  that?” 

“Nothing  much,”  said  Rose.  “I  am 
straight  and  respectable.  But  I  suppose  a 
woman  who  wasn’t  would  pretend  to  be. 
So  you  will  have  to  decide  about  that  for 
yourself.” 

“Hmph!”  grunted  Miss  Gibbons.  “I 
don’t  know  why  I  asked  a  fool  question  like 
that,  unless  it’s  because,  like  the  rest  of 
them,  I  live  in  Centropolis.  I  know  what 
you  are  as  well  as  you  do  yourself.” 

The  words  were  brusk,  and  the'  inflec¬ 
tion  of  them  not  much  gentler,  but  they  fell 
on  Rose’s  heart  like  rain.  She  caught  her 
breath,  and,  to  her  consternation,  felt  her 
eyes  flushing  with  tears.  She  hadn’t  real¬ 
ized  the  tension  she  had  been  imder  until  it 
was  relaxed.  She  gave  a  shaky,  half- 
suppressed  sob,  and  then  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  pull  herself  together. 

“Now  look  here!”  said  Miss  Gibbons,  in 
a  tone  harder  and  dryer  than  ever.  “I’m 
not  going  to  take  you  in  and  pay  you  wages 
just  because  you’re  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret 
and  don’t  know  where  to  turn.  I’m  not 
even  going  to  do  it  to  spite  John  Culver. 
But  if  you’ve  got  any  sort  of  gumption 
about  hats,  I  am  going  to  do  it,  and  the  rest 
of  this  fool  town  can  say  what  it  likes  and 
do  what  it  pleases.  So  the  thing  for  you  to 
do  is  to  quiet  down  sensibly  and  show  me 
whether  you  can  trim  a  hat.” 

It  took  Rose  a  few  minutes  to  carry  out 
the  first  part  of  this  injimction.  The  rush 
of  relief  and  gratitude  and  happiness  shook 
her.  Given  carte  blanche  to  design  a  special 
angel  from  heaven  to  come  down  and  give 
her  just  the  comfort  and  encouragement 
she  wanted,  she  couldn’t  have  imagined  one 
as  good  as  Miss  Gibbons — with  those  keen, 
straight-looking  eyes  that  had  observed  her 
fellow  citizens  of  Centropolis  for  the  past 
half  century  or  so,  not  in  vain;  with  her 
courageous  common  sense,  and  with  that 
dry,  cool,  astringent  manner,  which  lay 
with  a  pleasant  healing  sting  on  the  lacera¬ 
tions  of  Rose’s  soul. 


At  last,  when  she  thought  she  could  trust 
her  voice  not  to  break  absurdly,  she  smiled 
and  said: 

“What  sort  of  hat  do  you  want  me  to 
trim?  I  mean,  for  what  sort  of  person?” 

“What  sort  of  person!”  echoed  Miss  Gib¬ 
bons,  and  gave  Rose  rather  a  keen  look. 
“Why,”  she  said,  after  hesitating  a  moment, 
“there’s  a  silly  old  maid  in  this  town.  She 
ain’t  more  than  ten  years  yoimger  than  I 
am,  but  her  hair’s  stayed  sort  of  fluffy  and 
yellow,  and  she’s  kept  part  of  her  looks, 
though  not  as  much  of  them  as  she  thinks. 
She  was  a  beautiful  girl  at  twenty,  I’ll  say 
that  for  her.  But  she  was  a  little  too  sure  of 
herself,  and  took  too  long  deciding  among 
the  young  men  of  this  town,  until  all  at  once 
she  found  that  nobody  wanted  her.  She’s 
been  trying  ever  since  to  show  she  doesn’t 
care;  and  she  pesters  the  life  out  of  me  twice 
a  year  trying  to  fit  her  out  with  a  hat.  I 
won’t  let  her  go  around  the  streets  looking 
like  a  giddy  yoimg  fool,  and  that’s  what 
she’s  determined  to  do.  So  if  you  can  suit 
her  and  me,  you  will  be  doing  pretty  well.” 

The  description  made  a  picture  for  Rose. 
And  the  picture  in  her  mind’s  eye  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  hat;  a  hat  that  conceded  some 
of  the  years  that  Miss  Gibbons  had  insisted 
upon  and  her  client  was  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  and  yet  retained  a  jauntiness. 
She  didn’t  know  whether  she  cotild  execute 
the  thing  she  saw  or  not,  out  of  the  stock  of 
materials  at  her  disposal.  But  it  hadn’t 
cost  her  a  thought  or  an  effort  to  see  the  hat. 

“All  right,”  she  said,  after  a  bit.  “I’ll 
see  what  I  can  do.  If  you  will  show  me 

where  the  things  are - ” 

.It  was  a  much  humbler  sort  of  job,  of 
course,  designing  a  hat  for  a  middle-aged 
village  spinster,  than  making  those  dozen 
gowns  for  Goldsmith  and  Block  had  been. 
But  this  consideration  never  occurred  to 
her.  She  found,  and  was  not  even  amazed 
to  find,  the  same  thrill  of  exhilaration  in 
conquering  the  small  problem,  that  she  had 
found  in  the  larger  one.  She  worked  wth 
the  same  swift,  unconscious  economy  of 
labor  and  materials. 

At  the  end  of  two  hours  she  presented  the 
result  of  her  labors  for  the  milliner’s  ap¬ 
proval. 

Miss  Gibbons  surveyed  it  with  a  smile  of 
ironic  appreciation.  “It  isn’t  what  wo’d 
call  a  real  finished  job,”  she  commented 
after  a  minute  inspection  of  some  of  the 
details  of  Rose’s  sewing.  “I  wouldn’t  trust 
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it  in  a  high  wind  not  to  scatter  all  the  way 
from  here  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  But 
it  will  certainly  suit  Agatha  Stebbins.” 
She  looked  at  it  a  while  longer.  “And  I 
don’t  know,”  she  concluded  a  little  reluc¬ 
tantly,  “as  it’ll  look  so  almighty  foolish  on 
her,  either.  Will  seven  dollars  a  week  suit 
you  to  begin  on?” 

“Yes,”  said  Rose,  “that  will  suit  me  very 
well  indeed.” 

“All  right,”  said  Miss  Gibbons.  “That’s 
settled.  There’s  one  more  thing  to  settle 
now,  and  that’s  where  you’re  going  to  live.” 

Rose  contemplated  this  question  a  little 
blankly  for  a  moment.  “Do  you  suppose,” 
she  said,  “there’s  any  place  in  this  town 
where  I  can  live;  where  they’d  take  a 
person  like  me?  Or  would  it  be  all  right  if 
you  asked  them?” 

“Oh,  I  guess,”  said  Miss  Gibbons,  “we 
could  most  likely  find  somebody.  I’ll  think 
about  it.” 

She  gave  Rose  some  work  to  do,  and 
didn’t  refer  to  the  matter  again  till  nearly 
six  o’clock.  “I’ve  been  thinking,”  she  said 
then,  “that  I’ve  got  room  for  a  boarder  my¬ 
self.  There’s  a  little  room  back  here  that  I 
don’t  use;  there’s  a  black  girl  does  me  out 
and  cooks  my  dinner  and  supper,  and  I  get 
my  own  breakfast.  The  girl  could  cook  for 
two  as  well  as  one,  and  I  guess  I  could  feed 
you  for  two  dollars  a  week.  If  that  ain’t 
satisfactory,  you  can  just  say  so.” 

“Satisfactory!”  said  Rose,  and  once 
more  her  voice  broke  over  the  word. 

“All  right,”  said  Miss  Gibbons  hastily, 
“we’ll  say  no  more  about  it.  That’s  settled. 
I’ll  send  the  girl  to  the  hotel  to  get  your 
bags.” 


The  Summons  to  New  York 


Rose  would  probably  have  taken  to 
Miss  Gibbons  in  any  circumstances. 
But  coming  into  her  life  just  when 
she  did,  the  little  woman  was  the  shadow  of 
a  great  rock  to  her.  She  was  in  a  state, 
when  she  settled  down  in  the  milliner’s 
spare  back  room  over  the  drug-store,  where 
all  the  warmer  emotions  seemed  terrible  to 
her.  It  was  Rodney’s  love  for  her  and  hers 
for  him  that  had  bruised  and  lacerated 
her;  that  had  made  the  winter  months  a 
long  torment,  unmitigated  during  the  last 
of  them  by  any  form  of  adequate  self¬ 


expression.  To  her,  in  that  condition,  any 
expression  of  friendship  that  was  warm  and 
soft  and  in  the  least  sentimental,  would 
have  been  almost  unendurable.  Miss  Gib¬ 
bons,  in  that  acrid,  antiseptic  way  of  hers, 
washed  her  soul  in  cold  water  and  clothed 
it  again  in  the  garments  of  self-resp>ect. 

Her  manner  to  Rose,  even  as  their  friend¬ 
ship  ripened  and  grew  more  confident,  never 
changed.  Nor  did  the  manner  Rose  adopted 
toward  her.  Their  endless  talks  resulted  in 
a  good  deal  of  self-revelation,  but  this  was 
never  direct.  Rose  never  explained  how  it 
happened  that  she  was  left  at  the  mercy  of 
the  town  of  Centrof)olis  by  the  failure  of 
“The  Girl  Up-stairs”  company.  But  she 
poured  out  for  her  friend  a  wealth  of  illus¬ 
trative  reminiscences,  drawn  from  her  child¬ 
hood,  her  days  at  the  university,  her  life  on 
the  stage;  and,  though  she  was  a  good  deal 
more  reticent  about  it,  she  even  touched 
upon  her  married  life  with  Rodney. 

Miss  Gibbons  listened  to  all  this  with  a 
hunger  she  didn’t  conceal,  and  this  eager¬ 
ness  gave  Rose  a  pretty  vivid  picture  of  the 
inner  life  the  little  woman  had  lived  here  in 
Centrojxdis.  She’d  made,  after  a  fashion,  a 
career  of  hats;  had  risen  on  them  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  acknowledged  social  consequence. 
There  were  disquieting  echoes  in  her, 
rhythms  that  answered  to  the  pulsation  of 
an  ampler  life.  She  never  could  hope  to  get 
out  into  it,  she  knew,  but  she  took  every 
opportunity  she  could  get  for  a  glimpse  at 
it. 

In  a  material  way,  her  adoption  of  Rose 
was  an  immense  success.  Centropolis,  when 
it  learned  the  news,  was  thimderstruck. 
For  a  matter  of  hours,  one  might  say,  the 
town  held  its  breath.  Then  it  began  to  talk. 
The  women  began  asking  questions:  What 
did  the  actress  look  like?  The  men  offered 
lame  descriptions.  Rose  had  been  seen, 
apparently,  that  morning  on  Main  Street, 
by  the  entire  male  population,  but  their  de¬ 
scriptions  weren’t  satisfactory.  Curiosity 
must  be  assuaged!  But  Rose  never  went 
into  the  stores  on  Main  Street;  never  pat¬ 
ronized  the  picture-show;  and  even  had 
these  glimpses  been  afforded,  they’d  have 
been  pretty  unsatisfactory.  There  was 
only  one  real  way  of  discovering  what  the 
creature  was  like— that  was  to  go  and  buy  a 
hat  of  Lizzie  Gibbons. 

The  first  daring  adventurer  w'as  Agatha 
Stebbins.  Agatha  found,  you  w’ill  remem¬ 
ber,  the  hat  Rose  had  already  designed  for 
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her.  And,  as  Miss  Gibbons  caustically  dis¬ 
claimed  the  authorship  of  it  (“I’d  never 
have  made  you  up  a  thing  like  that,  you  can 
believe!”),  and  as  Miss  Stebbins,  after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  decided  she  adored  it, 
another  inducement,  though  perhaps  a 
superfluous  one,  was  offered  for  visits  to  the 
atelier. 

“Of  course  she  isn’t  what  you  could  call 
genteel,”  Miss  Stebbins  explained,  parading 
her  acquisition,  “and  she’s  never  had  any 
advantages.  And  as  to  her  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  I  suppose  the  less  said  the  better.  Liz¬ 
zie  Gibbons  can  settle  that  question  with 
her  own  conscience.  But  when  it  comes  to 
hats,  she’s  get  more  gimp  in  her  little  finger 
than  Lizzie’s  got  in  both  hands.  Dear  no! 
She’s  not  what  I  call  pretty.  Not  with  a 
mouth  like  that.  Of  course  the  men - !” 

So  Miss  Gibbons’s  spring  business  was 
distended  to  unrecognizable  proportions. 
Rose  fitted  on  hats  in  the  show-room  during 
business  hours,  and  took  a  mischievous  de¬ 
light  in  the  assumption  of  the  intangible 
manner  of  a  perfect  shop-assistant;  in  say¬ 
ing  “Yes,  madam,”  and  “No,  madam,”  and 
“Will  you  try  this,  madam?”  with  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  p)oliteness  which  baffled  the  most 
determined  curiosity.  Miss  Gibbons  got  as 
much  fun  out  of  it  as  she  did. 

Rose  couldn’t,  of  course,  have  stayed  in 
Centropolis  indefinitely.  In  time,  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  mounting  energy  would  have  driven 
her  out  in  search  of  something  that  would 
test  it.  But  when  Galbraith’s  letter 
reached  her,  \da  Portia,  during  the  last  week 
in  June,  it  took  her  a  little  aback. 

Miss  Gibbons  had  brought  it  in  because 
Rose,  even  then,  didn’t  go  to  the  post- 
office.  Miss  Giblwns  watched  her  tear  open 
the  big  envelope  addressed  to  Rose  in  the 
handwriting  that  always  went  with  the 
California  postmark,  and  saw  her  take 
another  unopened  letter  out  of  it.  She  saw 
the  girl’s  face  set  itself  in  a  sudden  gravity, 
w’atched  her  w’ith  a  hungry  misgiving  while 
she  read  the  inclosure,  and  felt  the  mis¬ 
giving  mount  to  an  unhappy  certainty 
when  Rose  put  it  away  without  comment. 

But  Rose  wasn’t  certain,  or  she  felt  that 
night  when  she  went  to  bed  that  she  was 
not.  Galbraith’s  letter  frightened  her  a 
little.  It  was  a  dictated  letter,  very  stiff, 
wholly  businesslike.  It  offered  to  make  her 
his  personal  assistant  at  a  salary  of  fifty 


dollars  a  week.  He  summarized,  in  rather 
formidable  terms,  what  her  duties  would  be. 
He  wished  her  to  repwrt  to  him  promptly, 
July  first,  and  to  telegraph  him  at  her  earli¬ 
est  convenience,  whether  she  accepted  his 
offer.  There  was  no  explanation  of  his  long 
delay  in  sending  for  her. 

Rose  had  no  illusions  as  to  what  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  mean.  It  would  mean 
gripping  life  again  with  the  full  strength  of 
both  hands.  It  would  mean  many  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights.  It  would  mean 
spurring  herself  to  a  high  degree  of  com¬ 
petency.  You  didn’t  get  fifty  dollars  a 
week  for  anything  that  was  easy  to  do.  She 
knew  that  now,  by  hard  experience.  And 
then  the  transplantation  toNew  Yorkw'ould 
mean  an  end  of  the  cool,  healing  peace  of 
her  present  life.  Things  would  begin  hap¬ 
pening  to  her  that  she  couldn’t  foresee  nor 
control.  Feelings  would  begin  happening 
to  her;  feelings  of  the  sort  that  scorched  and 
terrifi^  you.  They  wouldn’t  happen  to  her 
here  in  Centrop)olis. 

She  fell  asleep  that  night  under  the  per¬ 
suasion  that  the  thing  wasn’t  decided; 
that  the  safe,  quiet,  peaceful  way  was  still 
open  to  her.  But  when  she  awakened  in 
the  morning  she  knew  it  was  not. 

“I  surmise,”  said  Miss  Gibbons  that 
morning  at  breakfast,  “that  you’re  figuring 
to  go  away.” 

Rose  smiled  and  sighed.  “I  don’t  know 
how  you  guess  things  like  that,”  she  said, 
“but  it’s  true.  I  must  be  in  New  York  on 
the  first  of  July.” 

“Well,  the  sooner  the  quicker,”  said  Miss 
Gibbons  dryly.  “You  came  all  at  once, 
and  I  guess  it’s  just  as  well  you  should  go 
the  same  way.  I  guess  neither  of  us  is 
sorry  you  came,  and  I  hope  you’ll  never 
be  sorry  you  went.” 

That  [was  her  nearest  approach  to  *an 
affectionate  farewell.  Rose  managed  to 
express  her  affection  and  gratitude  a  little 
more  adequately,  but  not  much.  “It  isn’t 
the  end  of  us,  you  know,”  she  concluded. 
“You’re  coming  to  see  me  in  New  York.” 

Miss  Gibbons  smiled  with  good-natured 
skepticism  at  that. 

Rose  telegraphed  Galbraith  that  morning, 
and  she  took  the  noon  train  for  St.  Louis. 
She  needed  a  day  or  two  there  to  make  the 
modest  supplements  to  her  wardrobe  that 
her  sa\'ings  permitted. 


The  next  instalment  of  “The  Real  Adventure”  will  appear  in  the  January  number. 
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HEART-CHOKING 

Perhaps  we  should  LETTER 

and  I  am  pregnant  again, 
not  have  printed  this  reason  why  this  fact 

letter.  A  woman  in  her  condition  upsets  my  whole  world  is  that  we  can 

and  driven,  as  she  feels  herself,  to  the  QIrIv  not  provide  as  fully  as  we  ought  for 

last  fearful  extremity,  writes  in  despera-  |^4  the  six  little  folks  already  with  us,  and 

tion  and  may  later  regret  having  writ-  ^  to  allow  another  child  to  come  is  not 

ten.  We  pass  the  letter  on  to  you  for  two  fair  to  either  the  little  ones  now  here,  to  the 
reasons — one  particular,  one  general.  If  this  coming  child,  or  to  the  father  and  mother, 
letter  chokes  your  heart  and  you  care  to  At  present  our  income  (which  is  vmcertain 
help,  send  us  your  mite  for  The  Mother  at  best),  gives  me  but  .i3>4  per  day  per 
in  Trouble.  Our  investigation  reveals  her  individual  with  which  to  feed,  clothe,  shel- 
worthy,  and  the  facts  as  she  has  stated,  ter,  provide  fuel,  and  other  numberless 
Second,  we  believe  this  letter  will  help  you  things  incident  to  bringing  up  a  family,  to 
to  realize,  possibly  as  never  before,  one  of  say  nothing  of  doctors’,  dentists’,  and  other 
our  greatest  problems — large  families  and  emergency  bills  that  will  come  up  and  can 
small  wages:  how  not  to  rob  the  children,  not  ^  foreseen  and  planned  for. 
how  not  to  kill  the  mothers,  how  not  to  The  fact  is,  a  common  laborer  with  a 
make  deficient  citizens.  common  laborer’s  wage  can  not  support  so 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  society  did  not  large  a  family  in  decent  comfort,  to  say 
bother  itself  much  about  such  problems,  nothing  of  educating  them.  To  raise  a  fam- 
Mothers  would  bear  a  dozen  children  and  ily  of  children,  or  to  assist  in  doing  so,  is,  I 
die  at  forty,  and  society,  if  it  felt  at  all,  believe,  a  most  sacred  and  wonderful  op- 
pitied  the  unlucky  husband.  Thank  God  portunity,  and  one  of  the  most  worthy  un- 
that  is  changed.  But  you  who  have  leisure  dertakings  one  can  attempt;  but  we  are 
and  the  heart  to  help,  may  well  work  at  doing  all  we  can — it  isn’t  possible  for  my 
this  problem — work  at  the  fundamental  husband  to  earn  more  than  his  $1.50  or 
problem:  How  can  good,  clean  men  and  $1.75  per  day,  and  even  then  steady  work 
women  get  a  large  enough  reward  for  their  can  not  be  relied  upon, 
labors  to  bring  up  good,  clean  families,  and  As  for  myself,  before  there  were  so  many 
without  the  humiliation  of  having  to  ac-  babies  I  us^  to  do  a  bit  of  newspaper  work 
cept  charity?  Also  set  your  local  town  and  which  helpied  just  a  bit,  but  now  I  do  every 
church  organizations  to  work  to  make  sure  bit  of  the  work  in  and  about  the  house,  all 
that  no  deserving  ones  in  your  community  the  cooking,  scrubbing,  sewing,  laundry  and 
are  in  torture.  housework,  whatever  papering,  painting. 

Because  Everybody’s  has  tried  always  to  and  other  repair  work  that  must  be  done, 
champion  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate,  we  etc.,  besides  helping  my  husband  what  I 
receive  a  great  many  appeals.  You  will  for-  can  and  mothering  my  children  if  a  possible 
give  us  for  passing  this  one  on  to  you.  We  moment  can  be  found.  To  help  out  I  pull 
have  sent  something  and  will  send  more  un-  all  the  teeth,  attend  to  all  the  minor  hurts 
less  you  wish  to  share  the  opportunity  with  and  wounds,  etc.,  and  in  all  ways  try  to 
us.  E.  J.  R.  keep  down  expenses,  make  a  home,  and 

nr  stretch  our  few  dollars  to  the  utmost. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  an 
October  4,  1915.  income,  there  is  a  limit  to  human  strength 
Mr.  Erman  J.  Ridgway:  and  endurance,  and  I  am  at  my  rope’s  end, 

I  am  desperate,  so  desperate  that  I  can  although  I  can  not  see  an  end  to  my  willing- 
not  think  connectedly,  so  if  there  are  mis-  ness  or  ambition — just  simply  can  not  do 
spelled  words  and  bad  construction  in  this  more  or  accept  added  responsibilities,  espe- 
letter  you  will  understand.  I  am  the  mother  dally  so  grave  a  one  as  another  child  under 
of  six  children.  The  oldest  isHwelve  and  the  present  drcumstances. 
baby  is  but  a  little  more  than  a  year  old  You  see  we  are  tiy’ing  to  pay  for  our  home 
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in  addition  to  all  the  expenses  of  our  family 
— and  a  family  of  children  are  a  growing  ex¬ 
pense,  of  course,  for  years  and  years.  If 
one  is  to  have  a  home  at  all  they  must  get 
it  during  their  working  years — if  they  wait 
until  the  children  are  grown,  their  old  age 
is  upon  them  and  it  is  too  late.  There  is 
$500  yet  due  on  the  mortgage,  and  we  are 
behind  $150 — it  will  be  $200  the  first  day 
of  next  April.  Besides  this,  there  are  taxes 
of  many  kinds.  At  this  moment  the  chil¬ 
dren  need  shoes,  stockings,  underclothes, 
winter  coats,  mittens  and  caps,  as  well  as  a 
lot  of  bedclothes  which  they  simply  can  not 
have.  How  is  a  woman  under  this  burden 
of  worry  and  care  and  overwork  to  give  to 
her  child  an  even  temper,  physical  well-be¬ 
ing,  and  other  desirable  traits  that  depend 
so  much  on  pre-natal  conditions? 

I  love  babies  with  all  my  soul.  Were  I 
financially  able  I  would  gladly  give  birth  to 
a  houseful — I  would  have  a  baby  of  my 
own  as  long  as  nature  would  allow — every 
instinct  rebels  against  race-suicide — it  is 
horrible  as  well  as  criminal,  but  I  know  that 
it  is  not  so  horrible,  in  this  instance,  as  to 
force  a  child  into  a  home  where  there  is 
neither  strength,  time  or  money  to  care  for 
it  and  give  it  even  a  fighting  chance  for 


those  things  which  make  life  worth  living. 
If  conditions  can  not  be  changed,  I  must — 
I  feel  as  if  I  ought — to  put  a  stop  to  this 
•child’s  coming.  It  is  so  terrible  a  thing  to 
do  I  can  not  allow  myself  to  think  of  it,  but 
the  things  one  ought  to  do  are  most  always 
the  hardest — such  has  been  my  experience. 

There  must  be  somewhere  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful,  beautiful  world,  some  person  or  organi¬ 
zation  which  woxild  make  things  possible 
for  this  little  child  to  come.  Perhaps  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  pre-natal  influences, 
eugenics  or  something  of  this  kind.  Or  pos¬ 
sibly  some  one  with  a  big  heart  and  soul  who 
wishes  to  further  the  well-being  of  children. 

It  is  terrible,  it’s  horrible.  I  am  nearly 
wild  to  think  of  another  dear,  tender  baby 
coming  and  the  ones  here  are  already  going 
without  so  much  all  the  time.  It  isn’t  as  if 
one  could  make  an  impossibly  heroic  effort 
to  meet  the  expense  of  the  little  one’s  first 
arrival — the  little  clothes  and  the  doctor’s 
bill  and  proper  care  of  the  mother  which 
means  so  much  to  the  baby,  but  a  growing 
child  is  a  growing  expense — and  so  on  and 
so  on  until  I  can  neither  sleep  nor  think. 

Please  write  to  me  by  return  mail  if  pos¬ 
sible,  because  if  it  is  to  be  done  it  must  be 
done  soon.  G.  C.  L. 


BUT  THIS  IS  ALSO 

EVERLASTING  LIFE 


E  CALL  this  Time,  and  gage  it  by  the  clock. 
Deep  in  such  insect  cares  as  suit  that  view: 

As,  whether  dresses  fit;  what  modes  are  new; 
And  where  to  buy,  and  when  to  barter,  stock. 

We  think  we  have,  based  on  some  Scripture  rock. 
Claims  on  immortal  life,  to  press  when  due: 
Imagining  some  door  between  the  two. 

Our  deaths  will  each,  with  presto  change,  unlock. 

But  this  is  also  everlasting  life: 

On  Monday,  in  the  kitchen,  field  and  store. 

We  are  immortal;  we,  the  man  and  wife — 
Immortal  now,  or  shall  be  nevermore. 

Immortals  in  immortal  values  spend 
Those  lives  that  can  no  more  begin  than  end. 


BY 

SARAH  N. 
CLEGHORN 


UNDETL^  SPREADING 

chestnIjt  tree 

A  1 


Old  Mother  Berry  and 

her  young  grandson  i 

were  on  their  way  to  A  ] 

town  with  a  wagon-load  ''  •#  >. 

of  their  farm  products,  ^ 

when  a  huge  automo- 

bile  bore  down  upon  I 

them.  Their  horses  be-  L_ 

came  badly  frightened,  ^  ^ 

and  began  to  prance  ^ 

about,  whereupon 

Mother  Berry  leaped 

down  and  waved  fran- 

tically  to  the  chauffeur, 

screaming  at  the  top  of 

her  voice.  The  chauf- 

feur  instantly  stopped 

his  car  and  offered  to  Editor’s  Note— 
assist  in  getting  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  s0% 
horses  past.  We  shall  gladly  pay  fi 

“That’s  all  right,”  manuscripts 

said  the  lad.  who  re-  enclosing  stamped  ao 
mained  composedly  at 

the  horses’  heads.  “I  can  manage  the  horses 
all  right.  You  just  lead  grandmother  past.” 


Editors  Note— Though  the  sign  is  the 
Chestnut  Tree,  no  s0ry  is  barred  by  its  youth. 
We  shall  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  manuscripts  0  ‘  ‘  The  Chestnut  1  ree, 
enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


Austin  was  a  commercial  traveler,  and  one 
day,  at  a  smaH  hotel  in  a  Southern  town,  he 
ordered  for  his  breakfast  two  boiled  eggs. 
When  the  old  darky  w1k>  served  him  returned, 
he  brought  him  three. 

“Why  in  the  world  did  you  bring  me  three 
eggs?”  queried  .\ustin.  “I  only  ordered  two!” 

“Yes.  sah,”  replied  the  old  darky,  with  a 
smile  and  bow,  “I  know  you  did  order  two,  sah, 
but  I  brought  three,  l)ecase  I  jest  natcherly  felt 
dat  one  of  dem  might  fail  you,  sah.” 


An  auctioneer  from  Chicago  was  having  a 
good  time  in  San  Francisco,  when  some  one 
took  him  into  a  cheap  music-hall  just  as  an 
aged  prima  donna  was  endeavoring  to  render 
“an  old  favorite.” 

“.A  thousand  leaves  are  falling,”  she  began; 
and  then  her  voice  broke  into  a  screech,  and 
she  had  to  stop,  for  she  had  pitched  the  song 
too  high. 

“Say,  old  girl,”  yelled  the  auctioneer,  “you’d 


better  start  it  at  five 
hundred!” 


Ppreme  Court,  is  not  a 

large  man  physically. 
He  is  perhaps  five  feet 
six  inches  tall,  and 
weighs  about  a  hundred 

tomey  William  R.  Day, 
Jr.,  his  son,  known  at 
the  university  as  “Big 
Bill”  Day,  is  impressive 
ough  the  sign  is  the  in  height  and  width.  He 
r  barred  by  iu  youth.  looms  even  among  six- 
trvailable  ones.  Ad-  footers. 

'  The  Chestnut  1  ree,  tomey  Day  went  to 

•ssed  envelope.  Washington  to  make  his 

appearance  before  the 
august  body  of  which  his  father  is  a  member. 
He  strode  into  the  courtroom  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  tinkling  chandeliers,  and  after  due 
preliminaries  launched  into  his  argument.  The 
court  listened  gravely  and  impassively,' mean¬ 
while  eyeing  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the 
advocate. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
as  if  noting  a  point  for  future  consideration. 
Presently  the  paper  reached  Mr.  Justice  Day, 
who  opened  it  and  read:  “My,  the  boy’s  a 
block  off  the  old  chip,  isn’t  he.  Day?” 


“.A  party  of  women  is  a  hen  party,”  said  the 
persuasive  suffrage  speaker.  The  men  nodded. 
“.And  a  party  of  men  is  a  stag  party.”  “Sure!” 
said  the  heads.  “Then,”  she  concluded  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “a  nation  of  men  is  stag-nation.” 
.And  a  coarse  male  person  in  the  front  row 
groaned. 


With  most  of  us  the  grim  necessity  of  pur¬ 
chasing  coal  is  no  joke.  Yet  a  Boston  man 
found  at  a  coal-emporium  in  that  city  a  chap 
who  managed  to  infuse  a  degree  of  facetiousness 
into  the  transaction. 
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“How  much  is  chestnut  coal?”  timidly  in¬ 
quired  the  prospective  customer. 

“That  depends,”  said  the  salesman.  “A  la 
carte,  it’s  eight  dollars;  cul-de-sac,  it  will  cost 
you  fifty  cents  extra.” 

er 

The  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  V’irginia 
Antiquities  has  been  placing  tablets  on  various 
sites  throughout  the  city  of  Richmond,  com¬ 
memorating  their  past  associations  with  great¬ 
ness. 

One  of  these  tablets  is  on  an  Italian  bar¬ 
room  in  Eighteenth  Street,  and  it  reads: 

WILLIAM  HENRY  HARRISON, 

Ninth  President  of  the  United  States, 
Studied  Medicine 
HERE. 

“Why  was  it  you  never  married  again,  .Aunt 
Sallie?”  inquired  a  lady  of  an  old  colored 
woman. 

“  ’Deed,  Miss  Eilie,”  replied  the  old  woman 
earnestly,  “dat  daid  niggah’s  wuth  moah  to 
me  dan  a  live  one.  I  gits  a  pension.” 

The  two  old  men,  the  “Colonel”  and  the 
“Major,”  were  exchanging  hunting  yarns  as 
they  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  old  sycamore. 

“Yes,  suh,  Majah,  may  .\h  die  right  heah 
if  .\h  didn’t  hit  that  theah  deah  in  the  nose, 
the  eah,  and  the  hind  foot  with  one  bullet!” 

“Colonel,  that  was  a  mos’  remarkable  shot, 
suh!” 

“Majah,  it  was;  an’  since  .^h  see  you-all  ah 
not  fully  convinced,  .\h  shall  prove  it  by  my 
black  boy  .\lex.  .Mex,  yo’  black  houn’,”  he 
called  loudly  to  an  old  negro  working  near  by, 
“come  heah!” 

“Yassah,  yassah.” 

“.\h  was  jest  tellin’  the  Majah,  .Mex,  about 
that  time  Ah  shot  a  deah  in  the  nose,  eah,  and 
hind  foot  with  one  bullet.  Yo’  remember  that 
occasion.  Ah  trust?” 

The  old  man  scratched  his  head,  looked  cov¬ 
ertly  at  the  Colonel,  then  smiled  broadly. 
“Yassuh,  yassuh!  .'\h  ’members  pu’feckly, 
sah.” 

“.\lex,  explain  how  that  was  done.” 

“Well,  yo’  see,  Majah,  it  wuz  dis  way:  de 
deah,  de  deah — well,  de  deah  wuz  a-layin’  on 
de  groun’,  an’  he  wuz  a-scratchin’  de  back  ob 
his  eah  wid  his  hine  foot,  an’  his  nose  wuz  riz 
up  so’s  he  could  scratch  his  eah  bettah,  an’  de 
Kun’l  done  shot,  an’  de  bullet  went  plum’ 
th’o’  de  nose,  de  eah,  an’  de  hine  hoof.” 

“T/wA,  Majah!”  exclaimed  the  Colonel  de¬ 


lightedly.  “What  did  Ah  tell  yo’?  Yo’  see?” 

An  hour  later  old  Alex  said  deprecatingly 
to  the  Colonel: 

“  ’Skuze  me,  Kun’l,  but  doan’  be  so  hahd  on 
me  de  nex’  time.  Dat  wuz  a  mos’  tamal  hard 
one  to  put  togedder.” 

0 

Near  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  there  is  a 
big  park-like  estate  owned  by  a  man  who  has  a 
strong  detestation  of  trespassers.  To  prevent 
the  violation  of  his  privacy  he  has  posted  all 
manner  of  warning  signs  on  his  place. 

One  evening  he  encountered  a  strange  couple 
taking  a  “lover’s  walk”  on  his  property. 

“Can’t  you  read?”  growled  the  owner,  as  he 
pointed  to  a  sign. 

“We  can  read  all  right,”  said  the  swain. 

“That  sign  there?”  demanded  the  man,  with 
another  growl. 

“W’e  have  read  it,”  returned  the  other.  “It 
says  ‘Private,’  and  that’s  just  why  we  came 
down  here.” 


Mrs.  Cox  (handing  her  husband  a  saucerful 
of  white  powder):  “John,  taste  that  and  tell 
me  what  you  think  it  is.” 

Mr.  Cox:  “It  tastes  like  soda.” 

Mrs.  Cox:  “That’s  what  I  told  Bridget. 
She  declares  it  is  rat  poison.  Taste  it  again  to 
make  sure.” 

0 

A  young  lady  whose  stock  of  baseball  knowl¬ 
edge  was  not  as  large  as  she  believed,  sat 
watching  a  game  that  was  proving  %  cijr  dita»> 
trous  to  the  home  team.  .Mong  aboot  the 
eighth  inning  of  the  farce  she  turned  to  her 
escort  and  exclaimed : 

“Isn’t  our  pitcher  grand?  Hoshits  their  bats 
no  matter  where  they  hold  them!” 


\  New  York  merchant  met  an  old  lady 
who  was  visiting  friends  of  his  in  town,  and 
who,  it  seems,  came  from  the  neighborhoorl  in 
Ohio  where  he  was  bom.  Wishing  to  show 
her  some  attention,  the  New  Yorker  thought 
that  theatre  tickets  would  please  her,  and  con¬ 
sulted  her  as  to  her  choice  of  plays. 

“Well,  I  saw  ‘The  Merchant  of  \'enicc’  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,”  she  explaine<l,  “and  I’ve 
always  had  a  strong  desire  to  see  it  again.” 

He  got  her  the  tickets,  and  the  day  after  the 
performance  he  called  to  see  how  it  compared 
with  that  of  five-and-thirty  years  ago. 

“Well,”  she  replied,  “\enice  seems  to  have 
spruced  up  a  right  smart  bit,  but  that  Shylock 
is  the  same  mean,  grasping  critter  that  he  used 
to  be!” 
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^  BRISK  SUMMARY  OF 
BIG  EVENTS  AND  ISSUES 

T 

XHERE  is  joy 
in  the  seats 
of  many  of  the 
mighty  because 
the  United  States 
seems  to  have 
gone  reactionary; 
but  there  is  a  pin 
which  will  soon 
be  felt  by  some 
of  the  sitters.  The  United  States  will  never 
react  so  far  as  to  tolerate  ever  again  the  kind 
of  thing  now  being  disclosed  in  the  trial  of 
the  New  Haven  case. 

The  New  Haven  wTote  to  Charles  R. 
Brayton,  political  leader  of  Rhode  Island, 
as  to  an  employee.  “Please  do  not  let  any 
more  legislation  of  that  kind  go  through.” 
And  “Please  nip  this  project  in  the  bud.” 
And  “Please  kill  this  matter  in  some 
way.” 

To  Morgan,  its  banker,  the  president  of 
the  road  wTote  about  a  Mr.  Higgins,  whose 
security  for  borrowing  purposes  was  good 


until  he  threatened  competition  with  the 
New  Haven: 

“I  think  it  proper  to  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  interests  of  this  company 
would  be  as  well  served  by  your  calling  the 
loan  and  getting  your  money  on  April  ist 
from  Mr.  Higgins,  instead  of  the  interest 
only,  as  you  directed  your  Mr.  Home.” 

And  Judge  Hall  wrote  to  a  director  about 
a  legislator; 

“Before  his  election  he  told  me  that  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  him  in  any  of  our  mat¬ 
ters,  and  that  we  should  find  that  he  would 
not  do  anything  against  the  interests  of  the 
New  Haven.  If  I  supposed  he  w’ould,  an¬ 
other  party  could  have  had  the  nomination 
easily  and  he  would  not  have  been  in  the 
position  he  is  now,  but  I  relied  on  his  honor 
and  his  vote.” 

The  New  Haven  wrote  laws  surreptitious¬ 
ly  for  the  elected  representativ’es  of  the  p)eo- 
ple  to  present  openly  as  patriotic  produc¬ 
tions  of  their  own.  “I  enclose  herewith  a 
bill  for  a  public  act  which  I  wish  you  would 
quietly  hand  to  Representative  Tucker  of 
your  place,  with  a  request  that  he  offer  the 
bill,  and  see  if  you  can  enlist  his  influence 
and  put  the  bill  through  the  legislature. 
Mr.  Tucker  must  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  bill,  and  it  must  be  a  bill  of  his  own 
invention.  We  will  make  it  all  right  with 
Mr.  Tucker  if  that  is  necessary'.” 

They  would  make  it  all  right  with  Mr. 
Tucker. 

They  made  it  partly  all  right  with  Mr. 
Brayton  when  they  sent  him  that  check  for 
$10,000. 


HOW 

MUCH 

“REAaiON” 

IS 

THERE 

IN 

AMERICA? 
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People  used  to  tell  us  that  we  were  going 
too  far  in  our  articles  about  railway  corrup>- 
tion  a  few  years  ago.  Apparently  we  never 
went  far  enough.  We  stopped  several  miles 
this  side  of  the  muckiest  muck. 

In  the  ’nineties,  when  the  New' •Haven 
was  w’riting  those  letters,  it  had  many  de¬ 
fenders.  “Business  is  business.”  “You  can 
not  change  human  nature.”  “You  have  to 
fight  fire  w-ith  fire.”  The  business  men  of 
the  ’nineties  approved  or  condoned  the  New 
Haven’s  methods.  How  many  business  men 
could  be  found  to-day  to  approve  or  con¬ 
done  them? 

The  United  States  has  moved  up.  Why 
then  does  it  look  “reactionary”?  We  ven¬ 
ture  an  interpretation. 

All  politics  pivots  on  economics,  on  busi¬ 
ness.  The  American  people  found  that 
business  was  somehow  “w'rong,”  “ruthless,” 
“rotten.”  They  started  off  to  “reform”  it. 
Somehow  they  were  going  to  make  it  the 
sers'ant  instead  of  the  master  of  the  people. 
It  was  a  day  of  dreams.  The  ne.xt  morning 
the  p>eople  found  out  that,  after  all,  they 
had  only  one  really  clear  idea  about  business. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  make  it  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  people.  All  they  were  sure  of, 
in  the  end,  was  that  they  wanted  to  make 
it  morally  cleaner. 

They  wanted  railways  to  stop  bribing 
legislatures.  They  wanted  industrial  com¬ 
binations  to  stop  bankrupting  their  rivals 
by  crooked  methods.  They  have  won  those 
points.  Railway  corruption  and  coercive 
comp)etition  by  trusts  against  indep)end- 
ents  are  to-day  condemned  by  the  moral 
sense  of  the  community  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom. 

There  the  .\merican  people  pause.  They 
have  not  solved  the  economic  problem. 
They  have  done  just  one  thing.  They  have 
raised  the  economic  problem  to  a  higher 
moral  level.  At  that  level  they  stand  still. 
They  will  continue  to  stand  still  there,  neg¬ 
ligent  of  direct  primaries  and  of  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  the  referendum  and  the  recall,  and 
of  all  other  similar  machinery,  till  the  vision 
comes  of  the  solution  for  which  that  ma- 
chiner>-  can  be  used.  Such,  precisely,  is  the 
e.xtent  of  their  “reaction.” 

Any  business,  any  political  party,  during 
the  next  presidential  year,  or  during  any 
succeeding  year,  which  thinks  that  the 
American  people,  because  they  can  not  see 
their  w’ay  to  going  forward  in  economics 
can  be  induced  to  go  backward  in  morals — 


any  such  business,  any  such  political  p>arty 
w'ill  find  the  pin  in  its  chair  very  sharp  and 
straight  and  strong. 

PROSPERITY.  Hogs.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  h^t  year  we 
sent  16,500,000  hogs  to  market.  In 
the  first  nine  months  of  this  year 
we  sent  19,000,000.  No  better  sign. 


.  IRV¬ 
ING  K.  BER¬ 
LIN,  himself, 
was  playing  his 
own  most  popu¬ 
lar  effort — “Alex- 
ander’s  Rag- 
Time  Band.” 

(Two  million 
copies  sold.) 

He  sat  in  a 
small  piano-room 
in  the  offices  of 
his  music  -  pub- 
lishing  firm. 

Vaudevillians 
and  cabarartists 
thronged  the  cor- 
ridors.  From 
other  piano- 
rooms  came  the 
voices  of  many  singers  learning  the  beauties 
of  Mr.  Berlin’s  new  ballad-^— “When  I  Leave 
the  World  Behind.” 

In  this  song — in  the  song — Mr.  Berlin 
has  no  money.  He  intends  to  content  him¬ 
self  by  leaving  “the  sunshine  to  the  flow¬ 
ers”  and  “the  springtime  to  the  trees”  and 
“the  moon  above  to  those  in  love.”  It  is 
an  idea  which,  if  it  had  occurred  to  any 
troubadour  at  the  court  of  the  Count  of 
Provence  in  the  Middle  Ages,  our  high¬ 
brows  would  call  “How  quaint!”  A  per¬ 
fectly  pretty  idea.  (Five  hundred  thousand 
copies  sold  in  five  weeks.) 

It  is  the  things  we  find  out  for  ourselves 
that  really  help  us,  Mr.  Berlin  had  been 
saying,  just  before  he  hurled  his  slender  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  piano. 

“For  instance.  Listen!  Alexander’s 
Band.  Te-tee!  Te-tee!  .And  now.  Listen. 
Te-tee!  Te-tee!  Catch  the  change  from  one 
key  to  another?  Great!  Well,  that  was  the 
first  time  I  knew  it  could  be  done.  I 
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thought  you  had  to  stay  in  the  same  key  all 
the  way  through.  Any  ten-dollar-a-week 
musician  could  have  told  me.  But  I  found 
it  out  for  myself,  and  I  was  so  pleased  that 
I  started  working  it  in  wherever  I  could,  and 
I’ve  made  thousands  of  dollars  out  of  it.” 

“Thousands  of  dollars”  is  a  modest  way 
of  expressing  Mr.  Berlin’s  relationship  to  any 
of  the  keys  in  which  songs  may  be  written. 

Mr.  Berlin’s  father  was  a  rabbi,  who  made 
him  sing  Hebrew  words  in  services  in  the 
synagogue.  There  his  musical  education 
stopped  till  he  began  to  sing  in  Nigger 
Mike’s  cafe  in  Chinatown.  Never  till  he 
wrote  “Dorando”  did  he  really  emerge  from 
the  New  York  East  Side  into  America. 

That  has  not  prevented  him  from  pining, 
as  a  song-writer,  like  all  other  song-writers, 
for  that  dear  old  Southern  homestead  and 
plantation.  Once,  indeed,  he  turned  an 
honest  penny  by  melodiously  asserting:  “I 
want  to  go  back  to  Michigan.”  His  nor¬ 
mal  feelings,  though,  are  better  seen  in  “I 
want  to  be  in  Dixie”  and  “When  the  Mid¬ 
night  Choo-Choo  leaves  for  Alabam.”  Mich¬ 
igan  is  one  of  the  few  northern  states  to 
which  any  song- writer  bom  in  New  York 
ever  wishes  to  return.  We  defy  Mr.  Berlin 
himself  to  return  successfully,  financially, 
in  a  ballad,  to  Vermont. 

Mr.  Berlin,  in  his  methods  of  work,  is 
like  almost  any  other  real  artist,  high-brow 
or  low-brow. 

“Inspiration?  Well,  you  sit  at  the  piano. 
You  haven’t  an  idea.  You  think  you’ll 
never  have  one.  You  want  to  write  a  nov¬ 
elty.  You  say  to  yourself,  ‘Novelty.  Nov¬ 
elty.’  After  an  hour,  the  best  you  can  think 
of  is  a  three-hundred-pound  woman.  Well, 
that’s  always  funny.  Ah!  Let  her  have  a 
very  small  man  making  love  to  her.  Get¬ 
ting  a  bit  funnier  now.  Well — there’s  a 
go^  rhythm.  I’ll  try  that.  Put  that 
rhythm  and  that  woman  together.  Pretty 
good.  But  that’s  awful!  That  line  ends  on 
a  high  note  and  a  close  vowel.  Change  that 
last  word.  Change  it  to  a  word  with  an 
open  vowel.  And  so  you  dig  it  out,  word 
by  word,  and  note  by  note,  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  you  come  down-town 
with  ‘Snookey  Ookums’  and  they  say:  ‘It 
must  be  nice  to  have  inspirations!’  ” 

In  another  respect,  too,  Mr.  Berlin  tells  a 
tale  familiar  among  men  of  his  sort  of  occu¬ 
pation.  He  is  at  his  mental  best  when  he 
is  at  his  physical  worst.  He  explains  it  well. 

“You  take  exercise.  You  have  an  appe¬ 


tite.  You  eat  your  dinner.  You  sit  at  the 
piano.  You  are  comfortable,  happy.  Never 
an  idea  all  night!  But  you  haven’t  breathed 
fresh  air  for  a  week.  You  can’t  eat  your 
dinner.  You  have  pains.  You  are  nervous. 
You  think  about  yourself.  You  begin  to 
experience  sorrow  for  yourself.  Ah!  Your 
emotions  come  to  the  top.  You  feel!  That’s 
the  difference^  And  you  begin  to  get  the 
ideas  and  the  words  and  the  rhythms,  almost 
crying  for  yoiirself  all  the  time.” 

Out  of  such  moods  came  those  songs  of 
hearty  joy:  “Everybody’s  Doin’  It”  and 
“My  Wife’s  Gone  to  the  Country!  Hooray! 
Hooray!” 

Having  written  “Dorando,”  Mr.  Berlin 
went  on  to  write  a  few  other  songs  occasion¬ 
ally  till  now  he  has  tossed  off — ground  out 
— some  four  or  five  himdred,  and  has  be¬ 
come  Chief  Troubadour  to  the  American 
Populace,  and  is  still  a  very  young  man — 
slender,  dark,  with  eyes  that  show  a  curious 
mingling  of  the  quickness  of  the  street  and 
the  dreaminess  of  the  studio. 

PROSPERITY.  Cotton.  In 
October  of  last  year  spot  cotton 
sold  in  New  Orleans  around  seven 
cents  a  pound.  In  October  of  this 
year  it  sold  around  twelve.  Lucky 
Woodrow  Wilson! 


E  R  E  ’  S 
one  good  thing 
anyway  that 
started  in  the 
East.  We  are 
aweary  of  chron¬ 
icling  good  things 
out  of  the  fertile 
West.  Now,  from 
that  Nazareth 
between  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the 
Atlantic,  comes  a 
thing  good  and 
original. 

In  1910  Arthur 
J.  Morris,  law¬ 
yer,  bright-eyed, 
young,  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Virginia, 
founded  the  first 
Morris-Plan  bank.  This  bank  loans  money 
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to  people  who  have  no  collateral.  They  do 
not  pledge  any  stocks  or  bonds  or  lands. 
They  do  not  pledge  their  watches  or  their 
kitchen-stoves.  All  they  put  up  is  char¬ 
acter.  On  character  alone,  to  people  of 
small  means  and  to  more  people  of  no  means 
at  all,  the  Morris-Plan  bank  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  has  now  made  more  than  7,000 
loans,  totaling  almost  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Morgan  told  the  Pujo  Committee  at 
Washington  that  character  is  the  basis  of 
credit.  So  it  is,  for  people  already  fairly 
well-to-do.  How  many  ordinary  banks  are 
there,  however,  that  ^1  lend  one  hundred 
dollars  to  a  bricklayer  who  has  to  meet  a 
doctor’s  bill  and  who  owns  nothing?  The 
bricklayer  jumps  off  the  regular  bank  into 
the  mouth  of  a  loan-shark  and  often  gets 
completely  digested  unless  he  is  Jonahed  up 
out  again  by  some  philanthropic  Legal  Aid 
Society. 

Mr.  Morris  saw  a  chance  to  make  that 
bricklayer’s  character — just  his  character — 
the  basis  of  an  enormous  extension  of  legiti¬ 
mate  credit  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  discovered  a  new  national  resource — the 
honesty  of  ordinary  people  needing  money 
for  extraordinary  emergencies  in  their  lives. 

By  May  31  of  this  year  there  were  Mor¬ 
ris-Plan  banks  in  twenty-two  American 
cities  and  they  had  made  more  than  70,000 
loans,  totaling  almost  $9,000,000. 

The  bricklayer  comes  in  and  tells  his 
stor\’;  the  bank  makes  inquiries  about  him; 
he  signs  a  note;  two  friends  of  his  sign  with 
him  as  endorsers;  their  names  and  his  name 
are  the  only  collateral  left  on  that  loan  in 
the  bank’s  vaults. 

Nevertheless  the  bank  makes  money.  It 
deducts  six  dollars  from  the  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  at  the  start,  for  interest.  That  six  dol¬ 
lars  can  be  reloaned  at  once.  Further,  the 
borrower  repays  the  rest  of  the  hundred 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a  week. 
Each  two  dollars,  as  it  comes  in,  can  also 
be  reloaned  at  once.  The  Morris-Plan 
banks,  on  the  whole,  seem  to  be  earning 
about  eight  per  cent,  on  their  capital. 

A  man  who  can  make  eight  per  cent,  res¬ 
cuing  bricklayers  from  loan-sharks  is  our 
notion  of  a  really  successful  philanthropist 
— namely,  one  that  can  lay  his  head  down 
on  his  pillow  at  night  without  being  embar¬ 
rassed  by  a  halo. 

To-day  Mr.  Morris  lives  in  New  York  as 
vice  -  president  of  the  Industrial  Finance 
Corporation,  which  owns  stock  in  all  the 


Morris-Plan  banks  and  acts  as  rudder  for 
them.  Among  the  other  officers  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  are  such  men  as  Charles  H.  Sabin 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  and  Wil¬ 
lard  Straight  of  Morgan  and  Company. 
Mr.  Morris  has  reveal^  the  possibilities  of 
small  loans  to  high  finance. 

A  Morris-Plan  bank  was  opened  in  New 
York  City  on  the  first  of  this  year.  In  nine 
months  it  did  almost  half  a  million  dollars 
of  business.  The  total  number  of  Morris- 
Plan  banks  in  the  United  States  is  now 
thirty-one. 

And  the  bricklayer  has  his  note  at  his 
bank,  just  like  the  manufacturer;  and  he 
meets  it,  just  like  the  manufacturer;  and  he 
gazes  at  his  unmortgaged  bedstead  and 
winds  his  unpawned  watch,  and  sleeps. 

PROSPERITY,  Iron  and  Steel. 
It  is  reasonably  expected  that  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  this 
quarter,  will  show  net  earnings  of 
$50,000,000— the  largest  in  its  history 
by  several  millions. 


It  seems 

that  the  drug 
called  thymol 
will  be  one  of  the 
great  means 
through  which 
the  tropical  parts 
of  the  world  may 
again  become  the 
nurseries  of  ro¬ 
bust  civilizations 
and  of  militant 
empires. 

It  is  by  thymol 
that  the  hook¬ 
worm  is  driven 
from  its  habita¬ 
tions  in  the  hu¬ 
man  body.  The 
Rockefeller 
Foundation, 
which  is  the  world’s  greatest  hook-worm  an¬ 
gler,  has  formed  the  International  Health 
Commission;  and  the  International  Health 
Commission  is  carrying  into  the  tropics  the 
thymol  method  which  has  dug  so  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  hook-worms  out  of  the  citizens  of 
our  own  Southern  states.  The  International 
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Health  Commission  is  cooperating  to-day 
with  the  governments  of  certain  Central 
American  republics  and  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  certain  British  colonial  posses¬ 
sions.  Thymol  is  performing  its  world-mis¬ 
sion  now  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Ceylon,  in 
the  Malay  States,  in  Egypt. 

Such  work  is  not  to  be  regarded  merely 
as  a  work  of  mercy  to  suffering  individuals. 
It  is  a  sort  of  work  through  which  the  most 
fruitful  parts  of  the  world  may  possibly  once 
more  become  the  richest.  It  is  a  sort  of 
work  through  which  possibly  the  balance- 
of-power  on  this  planet  may  be  upset. 

In  Egypt  at  least  one-half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  stupefied  by  hook-worm  poi¬ 
son.  In  the  great  Egypt  of  ancient  times 
this  poison  was  infrequent.  It  grew  with 
the  growing  pollution  of  the  soil.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  other  poisons  and  plagues, 
spreading  by  caravan  and  by  ship,  and  thriv¬ 
ing  in  heat,  it  changed  the  j)eoples  of  the 
tropics  from  pioneers  to  laggards. 

Even  peoples  not  strictly  tropical  were 
plague-hit  and  plague-wrecked.  Dr.  W.  H. 
S.  Jones  of  the  English  University  of  Man¬ 
chester  has  proved  the  close  connection,  in 
classic  Greece,  between  the  rise  of  malaria 
and  the  decline  of  individual  energy  and  of 
civic  strength.  The  Greeks  had  succumbed 
to  the  malaria  mosquito  before  they  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  Romans. 

In  modem  times,  in  Havana,  in  1900, 
malaria  was  “endemic”  and  there  were  325 
deaths  from  it.  In  1913,  however,  there 
were  no  deaths  from  it.  It  had  ceased  to 
be  “endemic.”  It  had  become  historic. 

Malaria,  hook-worm,  yellow-fever,  cholera 
— all  the  plagues  and  poisons  of  heat — they 
are  conquered  or  about  to  be  conquered; 
and  on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  the  dty 
of  Babylon  may  again  gather  within  its  for¬ 
tifications  a  people  energetic,  ambitious,  im¬ 
perial. 

Therefore  does  Surgeon-General  Gorgas 
praise  the  Panama  Canal — not  for  being  a 
canal  but  for  being  the  first  complete  proof 
that  to-day  great  works  of  empire  may  be 
wrought  in  the  tropics  as  healthfully  as  in 
the  temperate  zones,  and  for  being  accord¬ 
ingly  the  first  mighty  step  taken  by  the  hu¬ 
man  race  back  toward  effective  tropical 
civilization.  Is  it  not  thinkable  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  all  civilization  may  now 
shift  toward  the  equator?  Will  not  man 
rise  fastest  and  farthest,  after  all,  in  climes 
which  yield  him  the  largest  amount  of  food 


for  the  smallest  amount  of  labor,  if  only 
with  the  food  there  is  also  health  and 
vigor? 

So  man’s  inventions  lead  him  back  to  his 
earliest  home  even  as  they  led  him  away 
from  it.  He  learned  the  uses  of  clothing  and 
of  fire.  With  clothing  and  with  fire  he 
braved  and  conquered  the  cold.  With  fire, 
later,  he  made  machines  and  he  made  medi¬ 
cines.  Armed  now  with  these,  he  returns  to 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  clears  it  of  its  pesti¬ 
lences,  and  fits  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon 
and  of  the  Congo  to  purposes  of  power. 

Beside  this  process  the  Great  War  is 
small. 

PROSPERITY.  Money  in  Mo¬ 
tion.  The  money  cleared  through 
the  banks  of  the  United  States  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  October  was  run¬ 
ning  seventy-five  per  cent,  bigger 
than  last  year. 

How  would 
you  like  to  be 
sure,  dead  sure, 
that  every  time 
you  earn  a  dol¬ 
lar  you  are  help¬ 
ing  your  neigh¬ 
bors  to  earn  sev- 
eral  dollars? 

One  of  the  best 
ways  to  have  this 
feeling  is  to  be  a 
‘‘County- 
Agent.” 

Kankakee 
County,  in  north¬ 
ern  Illinois,  used 
to  have  only  fifty 
acres  in  alfalfa. 

For  many  years 
the  beauties  of  al¬ 
falfa  had  been  explained  to  all  farmers 
everywhere.  Cows  like  alfalfa;  calves  cry 
for  it;  it  contains  4.8  per  cent,  of  protein 
and  12.3  f)er  cent,  of  free  extract  of  nitro¬ 
gen.  These  splendid  facts  had  been  pro¬ 
jected  toward  the  agricultural  |X)pulation 
of  the  United  States  for  decades  from  the 
printed  page  and  from  the  platform.  Still 
Kankakee  County  had  only  fifty  acres  in 
alfalfa. 
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Then  came  the  “County-Agent”  move¬ 
ment.  Kankakee  County  fell  in.  Its  citi¬ 
zens  established  the  Kankakee  County  Soil 
and  Crop  Improvement  Association.  Out 
of  their  own  pockets  they  raised  $12,000. 
From  Julius  Rosen wald  of  Chicago — patron 
of  agriculture  as  of  almost  everything  else 
— they  got  $1,000.  From  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  they  got  an  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  of  $1,200.  From  the 
public  authorities  of  their  own  coxmty  they 
got  four  rooms  in  the  new  court-house. 
From  the  University  of  Illinois  they  got  a 
“County-Agent” — John  S.  Collier — a  schol¬ 
ar — a  professor. 

That  was  in  1912.  In  1915  the  number 
of  acres  in  alfalfa  in  Kankakee  County  had 
risen  from  50  to  9170. 

In  1912  in  Kankakee  County  there  were 
only  92  silos  for  storing  green  fodder.  In 
1915  there  were  608. 

In  1912  few  farmers  in  Kankakee  County 
tested  their  seed-corn  before  planting.  Now 
almost  all  of  them  test  it. 

And  so  on,  and  so  on.  And  why?  Be¬ 
cause,  instead  of  the  printed  page,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  the  platform,  there  is  a  person — a 
neighbor — walking  over  your  fields  with 
you — analyzing  your  soil  with  you — making 
crop-rotation  plans  with  you — not  only  tell¬ 
ing  you  how,  but  showing  you  how — him¬ 
self — on  the  sp>ot  where  the  work  is  done. 

In  the  United  States  to-day  there  are 
some  1,500  “County-Agents.”  Their  work 
costs  about  $2,500,000  a  year.  The  money 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  the  state  governments  and  from  the 
county  governments  and  from  business 
firms  and  individuals.  Another  $2,500,000 
a  year  is  being  spent  on  work  which  is  done 
by  men  who  are  not  called  “County- 
Agents,”  but  who,  though  titled  differently, 
teach  similarly. 

Our  yearly  total  then  for  such  education 
is  $5,000,000 — on  behalf  of  business  in  the 
country.  Why  not  a  few  millions  on  behalf 
of  such  education  in  the  city? 

The  Federal  Government  knows  large 
numbers  of  splendid  facts  about  coal,  just 
as  about  alfalfa.  It  knows  how  to  bum  coal 
economically  and  smokelessly — much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  average  factory.  This  infor¬ 
mation  is  in  print.  It  mostly  stays  there. 
It  mostly  will  continue  to  stay  there,  till 
there  are  “City-.\gents”  carrying  our  na¬ 
tional  wisdom  from  place  to  place  down 
city  streets,  even  as  Mr.  Collier  carries  it 


from  place  to  place  down  country  roads  in 
Kankakee  County. 

Mr.  Collier’s  salary  is  $3,600  a  year. 
Through  him  the  farmers  of  Kankakee 
Coimty  are  going  farther  and  farther  into 
the  cooperative  buying  of  seeds  and  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  club  their  orders.  Their  dis¬ 
counts  on  those  orders,  for  quantity,  will 
alone  amount  to  more  than  $3,600  a  year. 
The  milkiness  and  sleekness  of  their  cattle, 
eating  that  alfalfa  and  that  silo-fodder,  is 
like  velvet. 

PROSPERITY.  Unemployment. 
The  best  opinion  is  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  will  be  less  this  winter  than 
last  by  at  least  one-third.  Yet  the 
jobless  will  number  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  any  one  day.  Pros¬ 
perity. 

James  PEASE, 

one  of  Chicago’s 
greatest  political 
experts,  used  to 
say  to  us:  “I  can 
do  a  great  deal 
to  influence  elec¬ 
tions  in  my  ward. 
But  when  I  get 
through  doing  all  that  I  can,  and  the  polls 
are  about  to  open,  I  wouldn’t  bet  one  cent, 
except  as  a  pure  gamble,  on  what  is  going 
to  happ>en.  I  don’t  know.” 

When  this  war  began,  many  of  the  great¬ 
est  financial  experts  of  the  United  States 
knew  precisely  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Gold  would  flow  away  from  this  country  to 
Europe  in  a  draining,  desolating  torrent. 
American  securities,  held  in  Europe,  would 
gather  themselves  into  a  foam-crested  wave 
and  would  sweep  across  the  Atlantic  and 
inundate  American  finance  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco. 

On  the  contrary,  since  January  i  of  this 
year  we  have  allowed  not  more  than  $i5r 
000,000  of  gold  to  get  away  from  us  to 
Europe,  and  we  have  imported  more  than 
$325,000,000  of  it.  Again  on  the  contrary, 
the  American  securities  from  Europe,  in¬ 
stead  of  inundating  us,  have  approached  us 
in  wavelets  of  modest  size  and  have  seeped 
gently  and  reasonably  back  into  our  invest¬ 
ment  vaults. 
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James  Pease  had  a  unique  hold  on  the 
fact  that  human  genius  stops  short  at  the 
line  between  the  present  and  the  future. 

PROSPERITY.  Railways.  Net 
earnings  of  478  railways  put  to¬ 
gether  begin  to  show .  increases  of 
ten  and  eleven  per  cent,  over  similar 
periods  last  year.  These  increases 
are  the  largest  since  1912. 

If  our  Ameri¬ 
can  “Cotton 
Futures”  law 
could  have  been 
marked  “H.  R. 
no,”  it  might 
possibly  be  a  law 
to  -  day.  It  was 
one  of  the  most 
important  laws 
passed  by  the  last 
Congress.  Sad  to 
say, it  was  marked 
“S.  no.”  A  fatal 
difference.  “S.” 
instead  of  “H. 

R.”  So  it  is  not 
a  law.  Uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Hopelessly. 

The  purpose  of 
“S.no”  was  to  put  an  end  to  certain  sorts 
of  “gambling”  in  cotton  exchanges.  To  do 
this,  it  laid  down  certain  conditions  to  govern 
all  contracts  made  on  the  floor  of  such  ex¬ 
changes  for’future  deliveries  of  cotton;  and 
it  provided  that  any  person  who  made  a  con¬ 
tract  in  violation  of  those  conditions  would 
have  to  pay  a  heavy  tax — so  heavy  as  to  be 
prohibitive.  In  this  way,  through  making 
“wrong”  contracts  financially  unprofitable, 
it  aimed  to  make  “right”  contracts  universal. 

It  was  signed  by  President  Wilson  in 
August  of  last  year.  For  some  fourteen 
months  thereafter  it  seemed  to  be  a  law. 
The  cotton-exchange  men  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  great  cost  in  time  and  in  money, 
labored  to  adjust  their  business  to  it.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  also  at  a  great  cost  in  time 
and  in  money,  labored  to  make  “standards” 
and  “rules  of  procedure”  for  it.  It  called  for 
great  changes.  Those  changes  were  made. 


The  whole  routine  of  making  “future  deliv¬ 
eries”  of  a  great  commodity  was  reorganized 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  “S.  no.” 

In  October  of  this  year  Judge  Hough  of 
the  United  States  courts  in  New  York  City 
stretched  “S.  no”  on  the  examination  table 
and  was  obliged  to  declare  it  constitution¬ 
ally  defective  and  dead.  Its  birthmark  was 
on  wrong. 

The  amount  of  energy  devoted  annually 
in  this  country  to  finding  out  whether  our 
laws  are  constitutional  or  not  —  whether 
they  are  really  laws  at  all  or  not — can  rea¬ 
sonably  be  estimated  at  several  billion 
horse-power.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
other  great  nation  submits  to  any  such 
waste  of  its  time  and  money,  a  better  word 
would  be  mule-power. 

The  Federal  constitution  says:  “All  bills 
for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.”  This  “Cotton 
Futures”  bill  was  legally  a  revenue  bill — 
legally,  not  actually.  Actually,  as  Judge 
Hough  remarked,  “nothing  was  further 
from  the  intent  of  the  law-makers  than  the 
production  of  revenue.”  In  form,  however, 
in  complexion,  in  clothing,  it  was  a  revenue 
bill,  beyond  doubt.  Therefore  it  ought  to 
have  originated  in  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  with  the  letters  “H.  R.”  on  it.  Care¬ 
lessly  it  was  permitted  to  originate  in  the 
Senate  with  the  letter  “S”  on  it.  It  died  at 
that  moment,  before  it  was  bom. 

The  whole  routine  of  making  “future  de¬ 
liveries”  of  a  great  commodity  will  now  be 
without  any  sure  permanent  organization 
whatsoever. 

The  bill  will  return  to  Congress.  Con¬ 
gress  will  repass  it — the  House  first,  the 
Senate  second.  Squads  of  lawyers  will  then 
convey  it  back  to  the  courts.  There  are  at 
least  five  more  spots  in  it  which  are  con¬ 
ceivably  unconstitutional.  One  of  these 
was  pointed  out  to  Judge  Hough.  Natural¬ 
ly  he  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  birth¬ 
mark  spot  was  enough.  Next  time,  though, 
that  next  spot  will  be  examined  carefully. 
It  may  be  fatal.  In  that  case  the  bill  will 
return  once  more  to  Congress;  Congress  will 
amputate  spot  number  two;  spot  number 
three  will  begin  to  itch;  the  squads  of  law¬ 
yers  will  begin  to  scratch  it;  the  courts  will 
{Jeer  and  poke ;  the  cotton  business  will  guess. 

When  the  German  Reichstag  and  Bun- 
desrath  jmss  a  law  about  business,  it  is  a 
law.  Instances  to  the  contrary  are  negligi¬ 
ble.  The  courts  must  interpret  the  words 
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used.  So  they  must  here.  The  law,  how¬ 
ever,  exists.  The  time  we  spend  finding  out 
whether  it  exists  or  not,  they  spend  finding 
out  how  to  op)erate  it.  The  time  we  spend 
on  the  constitutional  aspects  of  business, 
they  spend  on  business. 

We  think  that  our  constitutions  are  noos¬ 
es  around  the  neck  of  radicalism.  They  are. 
Also — a  fact  which  surely  our  business  men 
will  one  day  see — they  are  nooses  around 
the  neck  of  intelligent  commercialism. 

When,  for  instance,  as  now,  we  want  to 
make  cotton-exchanges  serve  the  genuine 
commercial  interests  of  the  genuine  cotton 
business  from  farmer  to  manufacturer,  we 
must  begin  by  taking  a  constitutional  ten 
years’  walk  through  the  w'ritings  of  James 
Madison,  and  govern  ourselves  by  the  scen¬ 
ery  we  there  find.  If  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  obliged  to  consult  the  ghost 
of  Frederick  the  Great  ev'ery  time  it  was 
deciding  whether  to  encourage  or  to  crush 
the  Monop)oly  in  Potash — and  every  time  it 
was  deciding  whether  to  herd  the  senile  poor 
into  almshouses  or  to  enact  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  for  them  in  their  homes — it  could 
nev'er — never — have  made  German  indus¬ 
try-  the  progressive  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  only  way  out  of  our  constitutional 
barbed-wire  entanglements  is  to  make  our 
constitutions  easier  to  amend.  We  shiver. 
New  Jersey  voted  on  that  project  last 
month.  Those  in  favor  of  easier,  rapider 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  state: 
137,000.  Those  opposed:  162,000. 

PROSPERITY.  At  Large.  Re¬ 
port  by  R.  G.  Dun;  “The  tide  of 
business  is  rising  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  foreshadowing  an  era  of  wide¬ 
spread  activity.”  Never  did  a  tide 
cast  a  better  shadow. 


SUFFRAGE 
states  —  if  no 
others — will  sure¬ 
ly  heed  the  ur¬ 
gent  w-arning  just 
issued  by  the 
United  States 
Public  Health 
Serv’ice.  Cosmetics  are  now  sold  in  this 
country  to  the  value,  annually,  of  $50,000- 
000.  Yet  there  is  little  effective  legislation 
to  prevent  the  manufacturers — who  are 
men — from  poisoning  and  defrauding  their 
women  customers. 

Large  numbers  of  “skin-foods”  examined 
by  scientific  friends  of  womankind  have 
been  found  to  contain  large  quantities  of 
wood  alcohol.  It  is  a  poison  of  great  dan¬ 
gerousness. 

Large  numbers  of  “beauty-washes”  and 
“face-enamels”  have  been  found  to  be  heav¬ 
ily  loaded  with  “flake  white.”  This  is  real¬ 
ly  carbonate  of  lead,  a  poison  so  violent  that 
it  produces  a  disease  with  a  name  of  its  own 
— “plumbism.” 

Only  one  ray  of  hope  shines  through  the 
gloom.  Many  “wrinkle  lotions”  are  selling 
at  two  to  four  dollars  a  pound.  They  con¬ 
sist  of  Epsom  salts.  You  can  buy  a  f>ound 
of  Epsom  salts  for  five  cents. 

Population  in  the  United  States,  from 
iQoo  to  1910,  increased  twenty  per  cent. 
The  sale'of  cosmetics — including  skin-bleach¬ 
es  and  toilet -vinegars  and  the  rest — in¬ 
creased  100  per  cent.  We  have  maintained 
in  these  pages  that  social  reform  and  politi¬ 
cal  activity  are  not  de-feminizing  our  fe¬ 
male  citizens.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  proves  that  we  were  right. 
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